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Mihai I. Spariosu 


Introduction 


This collection is based, in part, on a series of papers that were presented at an 
international conference on “Intercultural Humanism: Challenges, Experiences, 
Visions, Strategies”, held at Oxford University between 10 and 12 September, 
2010. The conference had the main objective of proposing, exploring, and 
promoting the principles and practices of intercultural humanism as an in- 
clusive vision for humanity. The essays collected in the present volume share this 
objective. 

One may wonder why intercultural humanism may be a worthwhile in- 
tellectual and scholarly pursuit in the present global circumstance. Although the 
old humanism in the West, rooted in the Greco-Roman, Judeo-Christian and 
Enlightenment traditions, has played a significant role in the past, the extreme 
forms of Western modernism (such as communism and fascism) and the more 
recent, radical forms of postmodernism, such as deconstructionism, have at- 
tempted to discredit it, thereby weakening it considerably. The current processes 
of globalization have, moreover, revealed that the old humanistic model, aiming 
at universalism, ecumenism, and the globalization of various Western systems of 
values and beliefs - even when pleading for an ever-wider inclusion of other 
cultural perspectives and for intercultural dialogue - is no longer adequate in 
dealing with the current global conditions. 

Whereas it would be wise to retain a number of the assumptions and practices 
of the traditional Western humanistic model - which, incidentally, it shares with 
other humanistic models outside the Western world, such as the Jainist, Bud- 
dhist, Confucian, Daoist, Islamic and Byzantine ones, to give but a few examples 
— we must now reconsider and remap it in terms of a larger, global reference 
frame. It is precisely this global remapping of what is collectively known about 
humanity in its enormous complexity and diversity that ought to constitute one 
of the main research objectives of the new field of study and practice that the 
contributors to the present volume have called “intercultural” or “transcultural” 
or “global” humanism. 
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The essays included in the present volume represent only a very small step in 
the direction of constituting this new field. They are largely propaedeutic in 
nature and do not present a “unified theory” of humanism. Nor do most of the 
contributors believe that such a theory would be possible, or even desirable. 
Furthermore, the very nature of an intercultural dialogue requires a wide variety 
of viewpoints, expressed in various linguistic garbs that might not always follow 
the rigors of Standard English. We have refrained from over-editing the con- 
tributions precisely in order to preserve this linguistic diversity and the fresh- 
ness and idiosyncrasies of live speech. Nevertheless, the essays do identify and 
explore a number of the basic principles, concerns, and challenges of intercul- 
tural humanism through comparative analysis and dialogue across a number of 
countries and geographical regions. 

The contributors to Part I, ‘Reopening the Door on Humanism’, explore the 
theoretical assumptions, as well as the general practices, that ought to inform 
intercultural humanism in relation to the traditional types of humanism found 
in their own cultures. Jorn Risen, in “Temporalizing Humanity: Towards a 
Universal History of Humanism’, presents a brief intellectual history of Western 
humanism, largely from a German viewpoint, from the Renaissance to the En- 
lightenment to the modern age. For him, this is a history of “humanizing man”, 
that is, conferring historical, natural, and moral-spiritual dimensions on the 
human being. 

Riisen analyses the main tenets of what he calls “classical” modern humanism 
(because of its continuous reference to classical antiquity), particularly in 
Germany. He places the origin of this kind of humanism in the Enlightenment 
and the early Romantic period, with such illustrious thinkers and men of letters 
as Lessing, Kant, Herder, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Schiller and Goethe. Among 
its main tenets Riisen lists the following: 1) each human being is primarily a 
purpose in itself, while all human beings, not just some, belong to humanity as a 
whole; 2) dignity is a fundamental value of being human and ought to be the 
basis for political rule; 3) man and world are primarily understood in historical 
dimensions, which also means that modern humanism is principally rooted in 
secularism, questioning any affirmation of a supernatural order of the human 
world; and, 4) humanism is individualism, affirming the basic freedom and 
rights of each individual and rejecting any notion of collectivism that forcibly 
yokes this individual freedom to social commitments. 

In turn, Rtisen discerns several weak points in this “classical” modern hu- 
manism: a systematic suppression of human inhumanity; an idealized, distorted 
view of classical antiquity; a residue of ethnocentricity; a limited concept of 
reason; and a highly problematic relationship to nature. He explores each point, 
arguing that only if/ when they are properly addressed, can this kind of Western 
secular humanism become a credible partner in a global, intercultural dialogue. 
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Roger Griffin, in ‘Homo Humanistus’, takes up the argument where Rtisen 
leaves off. He points out that Western humanism, whether in its Renaissance 
Christian, or in its 18 and 19" century secularized versions (as exemplified in 
Riisen’s “classical” modern humanism) is a late offshoot of Christian civi- 
lization. Given this fact, Griffin proposes a “transcultural humanism” which is 
neither religious nor secular and which, he believes, would be more suitable for 
our present global environment. He finds the ancient origins of this transcultural 
humanism in the “Axial Age” (posited by Karl Jaspers and also mentioned by 
Riisen), which flourished roughly between the 7” and 5" century B.C. and during 
which humans awakened to the realization that they were all part of a larger 
whole, conceptualized as humanity or humankind. 

Griffin then suggests that human history has been marked by a fundamental 
conflict between ethnocentrism (which often goes hand in hand with xen- 
ophobia, resulting in the dehumanization of the alien) and human altruism. On 
the side of humanism, defined as a human altruistic impulse, he cites numerous 
examples from cultural anthropology, the history of human migrations, peaceful 
cultural assimilation, extended periods of religious harmony, non-Western 
ethical systems that anticipate Western humanism, and the embrace of com- 
passion as a basic principle in a number of major religions. 

Griffin also points out the ease with which human beings transcend their 
culture, when ideological and political restraints are removed or overcome. 
According to him, there are countless symbolic episodes of “spontaneous 
transcultural humanism” in the contemporary world, including the activities of 
international charitable organizations, civil-society intercultural projects, as 
well as international events that celebrate a common humanity underlying great 
cultural, ethnic and religious diversity in the realms of sport, dance, music, 
science. In conclusion, Griffin contends that the very survival of the species may 
ultimately depend on “transcultural humanism” being universally accepted and 
practiced. 

In ‘Lessons from Early Chinese Humanist Impulses’, Kirill Thompson ex- 
amines what he calls “Humanist predilections” in ancient China, particularly in 
Confucianism and Daoism, suggesting that these predilections may offer solu- 
tions to two main problems associated with Western Humanism (as pointed out, 
but not necessarily resolved in Riisen’s and Griffin’s essays): an “individualist 
predilection” and an “inherent species-centrism”. 

Thompson starts by discussing the Analects of Confucius, who believed that 
the social chaos and violence of his time were due to people having lost sight of 
their “inherent relatedness”; this lapse led them to disregard the ties that bound 
them to others, and the ‘concomitant affections and responsibilities’. Accord- 
ingly, Confucius’ humanistic ethics is founded on the premise of a relational self 
and a relational being; in turn, the self-cultivation of ren (being humane; hu- 
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maneness) and the allied virtues equally involve the cultivation of others 
through responsive, interpersonal regard. 

According to Thompson, Mozi (fl. 479 - 438 B.C.) further refined Confucius’ 
relational ethics, which he perceived as too hierarchical and top down, because it 
focused on “first-order” morality (i.e., prioritizing one’s nearest levels of re- 
lations, from family and community to state). Mozi’s solution was to postulate 
the ideal of impartial regard (jianai), which involved treating and dealing with 
everyone fairly and on an equal footing. He further argued that if humans were to 
engage all other humans in this way, rather than with hostility as outsiders, 
humankind as a whole would live in peace and harmony. Mozi thus laid down the 
guiding principle for a resilient, “second-order” morality that embraced all 
human beings. 

In the second part of his essay, Thompson tackles the question of “species- 
centrism” which, according to him, is not satisfactorily resolved by the Con- 
fucians, because their ideas of relationality are centered mostly on humans and 
are not inclusive of other species, let alone ecosystems and the environment. For 
a satisfactory answer to this question, Thompson turns to Daoism, particularly 
to Laozi and Zhuangzi. For these Daoists, the problems of humankind stem from 
adopting an exclusively human perspective, which prevents us from seeing the 
whole picture. So, what humans deem to be in their advantage or their “right” 
often turns out to be their loss or over-reach. 

According to the Daoist sages, “species-centrism” is inherently unsustainable 
and self-defeating, because it alienates human life from its natural roots, grad- 
ually destroying the natural environment on which human life depends. A 
proper, all-inclusive, human perspective must embrace other, non-human, 
standpoints as well. Humans should never lose sight of the fact that they are 
nested within and dependent on the natural world. By developing this insight, 
Thompson concludes, the Daoists opened the way to an enriched Humanistic 
ethic that would incorporate natural, environmental and animal concerns. 

Sayyed Mohsen Fatemi’s essay, on ‘Islam, Secular Modernity and Intercultural 
Humanism’, also points to some of the inadequacies of Western humanism in its 
modern, secular form, particularly when viewed from a global, intercultural 
perspective. Fatemi identifies three main “obsessions” of Western secular 
modernity: fragmented multiplicity, absence, and utilitarianism. In his view, 
these obsessions hamper a productive dialogue among cultures and the emer- 
gence of a genuine intercultural humanism. He then shows how an Islamic 
approach to humanism may help counterbalance such inadequacies. He focuses 
on both the cognitive and the emotional constituents of the Islamic humanist 
perspective, describing the ontoepistemological grounds on which intercultural 
humanism can be founded. Exploring the distinctions between freedom, choice 
and empowerment, and their implications in a global, intercultural context, 
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Fatemi argues that the attainment of different levels of human freedom within an 
Islamic reference frame could lead to flexible approaches towards understanding 
other cultural frameworks as well. 

In conclusion, Fatemi points out that a number of contemporary Western 
thinkers are equally aware of the three counterproductive “obsessions” of the 
modern Western mindset that he has described. He considers this self-awareness 
a good point of departure for conducting extensive intercultural negotiations in 
order to create common humanist values, which can in turn lead to fruitful 
intercultural cooperation and a durable global peace. 

In the last essay included in Part I, ‘Intercultural Humanism and Global 
Intelligence’, I present some of the basic principles and practices that I believe 
ought to inform intercultural humanism. I also attempt to identify some of the 
main features that would define this new type of humanism in relation to the 
Western traditional versions. I suggest that, unlike many such traditional ver- 
sions, whose project was to build a universal mathesis based on universal human 
nature, intercultural humanism starts from the awareness of the great human 
diversity and seeks to explore its creative richness. On the other hand, inter- 
cultural humanism, albeit it does not pretend to know what human nature is, 
does not remain immersed in the local, the picturesque, and the quaint, but 
moves back and forth between smaller and larger cultural reference frames. 

At the highest level, intercultural humanism ought to be informed by global or 
planetary intelligence, which I define, not unlike the ancient Daoists and Bud- 
dhists, as intercultural responsive understanding and concerted action toward 
what is in the best interest of all human communities and the biosphere as a 
whole. But, what this “best interest” is must in turn be defined through inter- 
cultural consensus, resulting from a long and arduous process of dialogue, ne- 
gotiation and mediation among all of the world communities. In other words, 
global intelligence is interactive, and no single national or supranational in- 
stance or authority can predetermine its outcome. 

In turn, intercultural humanism as a manifestation of global intelligence is 
what contemporary nonlinear science calls an emergent phenomenon, involving 
lifelong learning processes. For this reason, the last section of my paper proposes 
concrete projects for promoting the ideals and practices of intercultural hu- 
manism, chiefly through a network of intercultural learning centres, placed 
strategically around the planet. 

The five essays that comprise Part IJ, “The Treasures of Humankind’, are 
mostly historical and analytical in nature, further identifying important hu- 
manistic trends and features in various cultural traditions that could be re- 
mapped and reoriented toward intercultural humanism. Hubert Cancik, in ‘The 
Awareness of Cultural Diversity in Ancient Greece and Rome’, complements 
Riisen’s argument by exploring the origins of modern Western humanism in 
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Greco-Roman antiquity. According to Cancik, it was the awareness of cultural 
identity and difference that enabled the ancient Greeks and Romans to invent 
what in the 18" and 19" centuries came to be known as anthropology, ethnology, 
or ethnography. He builds his thesis chiefly around four case studies: ancient 
epic poetry, historiography, medical treatises, and the visual arts (sculpture and 
theatre). 

Cancik traces the earliest Hellenic humanist tendencies to The Odyssey. Ac- 
cording to him, Homer provides an ethnographic framework for the traditional 
narrative of Odysseus’ nostos or return home, developing several anthro- 
pological categories of investigation that are still operative in modern histor- 
iography and ethnography: appearance, character, lifestyle, work habits, atti- 
tude toward foreigners, habitat and climate, government, religion, and family. 
Homer can thus be regarded as the patron of ancient geography and ethnology. 

According to Cancik, one of the most original and prominent features of 
Greco-Roman culture is its perception and representation of foreign cultures. 
Openness toward the world, curiosity, and an insatiable hunger for knowledge 
are present not only in the Homeric epic, but also in the huge number of his- 
toriographies from Herodotus to Tacitus to Plutarch, and in medical treatises 
from Hippocrates to Galen. The Greeks and Romans were often driven by 
commercial and colonizing motives, but they also sought to discover what is 
common to all humans and what is specific to individuals, or distinct groups. 

The medical treatises of Hippocrates and Galen, for example, established a 
typology of diseases based on environmental and cultural commonalities and 
differences. Together with the historiographers, they developed general meth- 
odological tools such as empirical and critical observation, and conceptual 
categories such as the common, the universal and the identical (as well as their 
opposites: the particular, the other, and the different). These tools and categories 
still shape our understanding of foreign cultures in the social sciences and the 
humanities today. 

Cancik notes that the works of the ancients are ethnocentric, but not racist. 
They do not condemn colonization and slavery, but neither do they mention 
“subhuman” or inferior races; nor do they believe that slavery is inherent in 
nature or is anything more than an accidental misfortune that could befall any 
human being. For example, Aeschylus, in his tragedy The Persians, presents the 
defeated Persians in a sympathetic and humane way. He neither caricaturizes 
nor demonizes the Hellenes’ most feared enemies. On the contrary, his premise is 
that Persians and Hellenes come “from the same race” and have more in com- 
mon than either of them may be aware. 

In his conclusion, Cancik mentions what he calls the “lacunae” in his essay, 
related, on the one hand, to the postmodern views of the Greco-Roman world as 
a predominantly Eurocentric, colonialist and imperialist culture and, on the 
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other hand, to the perceptions and representations that other ancient people had 
of foreign cultures. His implication is that most of these people, judging from the 
little we know about them, were equally ethnocentric and, when the opportunity 
presented itself, equally imperialistic. Cancik implicitly pleads for an impartial 
and balanced scholarly approach to existing historical material, including that 
related to Humanism. 

Riisen and Cancik approach Humanism largely from a Western European 
perspective. Robert Evans, on the other hand, looks at it from an Eastern Eu- 
ropean viewpoint in his essay on ‘European Humanism: East and West’. As Evans 
notes, European and other scholars hardly agree on whether the eastern and the 
western regions of Europe form a single cultural space, often invoking notions of 
“periphery”, “backwardness”, and “cultural imitation” to distinguish between 
the two geographical areas. (Needless to say, these are the very same notions that 
certain Western scholars have employed to characterize many non-European 
cultures as well). 

Sketching his own brief history of European Humanism, Evans points out that 
this movement was Christian and highly cosmopolitan until the late 18" century, 
when it needed increasingly to interact with modern nation-state formations 
and to meet their challenges, including divisions along ethnic and geographical 
lines, such as that between “East” and “West”. In this respect, the ascendancy of 
the Slavic people in the East brought a significant religious and cultural shift, 
leading, in turn, to disputes and conflicts between the two regions. Con- 
sequently, the Humanists in the East took upon themselves the task of mediating 
between the two increasingly divided worlds. To support his thesis, Evans 
presents the case studies of two leading Slav humanists: the Croat Josip Juraj 
Strossmayer (1815-1905), and the Slovak Tomas Garrigue Masaryk (1850 - 
1937). 

According to Evans, Bishop Strossmayer sought to reconcile both the Latin 
and Orthodox churches, and the South Slav nationalistic drives with the cos- 
mopolitan policies of the Habsburg Empire. Strossmayer attempted to adapt the 
original humanist enterprise, which was “ecumenical” and “syncretic”, to the 
exigencies of an age of ethnic affirmation. The dedication of the cathedral he had 
built at Djakovo points to this effort: “To the honour of God, to the unity of the 
churches, to the concord and love of my people.’ 

In turn, Masaryk, who belonged to the next humanist generation after 
Strossmayer, attempted to reconcile Habsburg federalism with rising Czech and 
Slovak nationalism. Later, however, he grew disillusioned with the Habsburg 
monarchy, because it failed, in his eyes, to live up to the principles of humanita. 
This was Masaryk’s own version of “classical” modern humanism (Riisen) in- 
spired by Herder’s philosophy and based on “universal” principles that each 
nation would implement in its own way. In keeping with this national humanist 
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ideal, he fought for the creation of the democratic nation-state of Czechoslo- 
vakia, whose first president he became. 

In conclusion, Evans points out that the cases of Strossmayer and Masaryk 
show that “secular” humanism, while it does have 18" century roots, has only 
recently become the dominant version. Furthermore, nationalistic and ethno- 
centric versions of humanism have not replaced the Christian or religious ones 
in general, but often work hand in hand with them. Therefore, any project of 
intercultural humanism must not underestimate the nationalistic, ethnic, and 
religious challenges it will face in the current global environment. 

Just as Evans’ contribution complements those of Riisen and Griffin, Chen 
Chao-ying’s essay on ‘Human Being as Species Being: A Reconsideration of 
Xunzi’s Humanism’ further develops one of the themes in Thompson’s piece: 
“species-centrism” in Confucianism. Chen adopts a twofold comparative ap- 
proach to her subject: on the one hand, she critically assesses the most influential 
modern Confucian interpretations of Xunxi (an ancient Chinese thinker from 
the third century B.C.E. who was originally not included in the Confucian canon) 
and, on the other hand, explores certain conceptual similarities between the 
humanism of Xunxi and that of the young Karl Marx (as reflected in his Paris 
manuscripts of 1844). These similarities particularly concern the concept of 
“species-being”. For Marx (in the wake of Feuerbach), as for Xunxi, man is 
conscious of himself as a member of the human species. Our ability to conceive 
of ourselves as a “species” is the essence of our humanity, which distinguishes us 
from animals. 

Mindful of the Daoist criticism of Confucianism as “species-centric,” Chen 
points out that Xunxi overcomes this criticism through his triadic representation 
of the cosmos as a harmonious interplay of heaven, earth and human beings. She 
suggests that this triadic concept is similar to the Marxian idea of human nature 
as constituted through an active, reciprocal and transformative relationship to 
nature. Here, however, her intercultural analogy appears less convincing, since 
Marx’s philosophy is decidedly materialist and historicist, excluding the third 
element of Xunxi’s triad, namely heaven. 

In ‘Buddhism and Intercultural Humanism: An Exploration in Context’, M. 
Satish Kumar proposes a form of intercultural humanism that draws on the 
principles of Saddharmapundarika or the Lotus Sutra - a fundamental text for 
Nichiren Buddhism (founded by the Japanese monk Nichiren in the 13” cen- 
tury), which is, in turn, a form of Mahayana Buddhism. According to Kumar, this 
Buddhist intercultural humanism would become part of a global ethic, based on 
the inherent dignity and sacredness of all life forms and the capacity for inner 
transformation given to all humans through dialogue and empathy. It would 
cultivate “reciprocal humanism”, based on “compassion” by reaffirming that 
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our happiness cannot be built on the unhappiness of others and calling for 
“sympathetic action” with the goal of attaining universal peace. 

Buddhist intercultural humanism also recognizes that humans and nonhu- 
mans are integral part of the same universe and that to destroy the nonhuman 
will have a catastrophic effect on humanity. Therefore, it demands respect for the 
Earth, and life in all its diversity, by allowing for the creation of a just, 
ecologically responsible, and peaceful environment for all communities. It does 
not see human beings as masters of the planet Earth but, rather, as part ofa single 
living entity or universe, linked by a mutually interdependent web of harmo- 
nious relationships. 

According to Kumar, Buddhist intercultural humanism would help inculcate a 
sense of propriety by respecting the existence of self and others and would be 
instrumental in converting greed into generosity, anger and hatred into com- 
passion, distrust into trust. In other words, it would help humans move away 
from the concept of selfish individualism to that of selflessness and spirituality. 
As committed humanists, Kumar suggests, our actions should help us move 
from benign indifference to responsive communion with fellow members of our 
planet. At the same time, a true humanist cannot avoid or abandon the struggle 
against evil. Through decisive humanistic action, reason will eventually prevail 
over the distorted logic of power. Therefore intercultural humanism, Kumar 
concludes, is the core of human development, and humankind cannot afford to 
waste this immensely valuable inner source of energy. 

In turn, Ming Xie, in ‘Harmony in Difference: Tension and Complementarity’, 
argues for intercultural humanism from the particular Daoist viewpoint of the 
Chinese humanist tradition, which he contrasts, like other contributors, with 
modern Western humanism in its secular version. He focuses on the concept of 
harmony, which, he points out, is a transcultural or universal value and can be 
approached from a number of directions, including musical, aesthetic, moral, 
political, religious and cosmological theory. 

After examining some of the tensions inherent in the notion of harmony, 
Ming Xie turns to discussing it in the specific context of Humanism. He joins 
Riisen, Thompson, Kumar, and a few other contributors to this volume in calling 
for a self-critical humanism that should recognize a greater value in our har- 
mony with the environment and with other sentient and non-sentient beings on 
earth. In his view, planetary harmony is ultimately premised on a thoroughgoing 
critique of anthropocentrism. We humans may be putting up a superior front, 
but are hardly the masters of nature that we fancy ourselves to be. We need to 
become aware of our proper place in the larger scheme of things and harmonize 
our internal and external tensions accordingly. 

The essays in Part II, “Challenging Humanity: The Multiple Dimensions’, 
while asking the hard questions about the very possibility of intercultural hu- 
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manism challenge it to develop new avenues of research. Indeed, several of the 
essays suggest such avenues themselves. For example, Mikhail Epstein’s essay on 
‘Humanology: The Fate of the Human in the “Posthuman” Age’ proposes a new 
field of study at the intersection of information technology and the traditional 
humanistic disciplines: “humanology”. The field of humanology studies what 
happens with humans after their functions are taken over by thinking machines, 
and what happens with machines in the process of their intellectualization and 
humanization. 

With the development of artificial intelligence, humans are no longer the sole 
inhabitants of the “noosphere” (the domain of the intellect or the conscious 
mind), so the question arises: what does it mean to be human in the age of 
“humanoids”? According to Epstein, humanoids are an emerging group of be- 
ings that display new differential properties, redefining our concepts of both 
humans and machines. Thus, humanology is both ‘the ecology of humans and 
the anthropology of machines’, that is, a study of the ‘mutual redistribution’ of 
their functions. 

According to Epstein, humanology evolves as a result of humans making the 
transition into ‘a new historical stage of the species’ self-construction’. Humans 
‘recede into the past as a bio-species and simultaneously step into the future as a 
techno-species.’ Humanology, Epstein argues, is a mirror image of anthro- 
pology, because both fields deal with humanness in a ‘liminal position’ - one 
with humans evolving from nature, the other with humans evolving into arti- 
ficial forms of life and intelligence. He rejects, however, the idea of the “post- 
human”, arguing that humanoids will not replace humans or render them ob- 
solete, but will complement and enrich them. 

In the last section of his essay, Epstein deals with what he calls ‘the theological 
paradox of technical advancement’. According to him, as humans create more 
and more virtual worlds, they will tend more and more to accept the evidence 
that there is an Engineer or a Designer superior to them and that the laws of 
existence were created by an “even more powerful mind’. Although it remains an 
open question if this religious knowledge will be coupled harmoniously with 
traditional faith, it is increasingly evident, Epstein contends, that science and 
technology have an enormous spiritual potential. 

Gheorghe Stefan, in ‘Integral Humanism and Its Challenges’ complements 
Epstein’s essay by arguing that the evolutionary prospects of humanity would be 
dim without the development, in parallel, of an ‘integral human being’, capable 
of meeting the challenges of living in a complex, technologized and globalized 
world. Stefan defines this integral human being as a well-balanced, harmonious 
interplay of rational, spiritual and imaginative / creative constituents. He points 
out, however, that for the time being ‘integral man’ remains a utopian type - an 
ideal to be striven after. 
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According to Stefan, the continuing imbalance between the rational, the 
spiritual and the imaginative elements in human nature has led to “modern” 
man, who is smart, skilled and talented, but also greedy, deceitful and violent. 
Because of spiritual and imaginative deficiencies, the modern human being is 
unable to master its own self-destructive impulses, dominating a limited natural 
and social environment in a recklessly selfish, authoritarian, and violent man- 
ner. 

At the socioeconomic level, Stefan further argues, modern human societies 
have evolved into three interrelated global networks: the hierarchical network of 
states, the concurrent network of corporations, and the cooperative network of 
civil society. But, the imbalance at the micro level of the individual human being 
has, in turn, produced an imbalance at the macro social level, where the global 
network of corporations subordinates and dominates the global networks of 
states and civil societies, with disastrous consequences for humanity as a whole. 

Stefan concludes that only a restoration of the balance at the micro individual 
and the macro societal levels can ensure the wellbeing of the planet. Fur- 
thermore, a properly balanced, globalized world must primarily be based on 
civil society networks, because only cooperative civil society can be motivated to 
mediate between the unlimited individual freedom claimed by the corporate 
world and the rational constraints imposed by the State. In turn, civil society 
must be based on integral humanism, because most of its members are, directly 
or indirectly, involved in reflecting on and transforming the human condition. 

Erhard Reckwitz, in “Otherness? Towards an Intercultural Literary Anthro- 
pology’, takes up some of the humanist themes present in Rtisen and Cancik and 
examines them critically, through the lens of literary narratives. Adopting the 
methodology of postcolonial criticism, Reckwitz selects four different case- 
studies that he regards as literary contributions to the discipline of ‘xenology’, 
which he defines as the cognitive attempt to represent or accommodate the 
alterity of the colonial other. According to him, these literary texts ‘either un- 
wittingly undermine their own anthropological assumptions or deliberately 
deconstruct claims of European superiority’. 

The first case study is that of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, which belongs to the 
category of literary text undermining its own premises. Although Crusoe claims 
that he is the carrier of universal human values, his “virtues” are only those of the 
English middle class, with its Protestant work ethic, its personalized relationship 
with God, and its ideology of self-reliance. Friday’s worth as a human being 
within the novel resides in his willingness to submit to Crusoe’s superior, util- 
itarian wisdom. By inculcating such utilitarian values into “savages” like Friday, 
Reckwitz argues, the English brand of colonialism claims to be more benign than 
that of any of the other colonizing nations. 

James Fenimore Cooper’s collection of novels entitled The Leatherstocking 
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Tales - the second case study - deal with a different colonial situation. Unlike 
Crusoe, Natty Bumppo, the main character of the collection, is brought up 
among the North American Indians, understanding and respecting their culture. 
He remains an ambiguous figure, however, poised between “wilderness” and 
civilization. Despite his attempts to mediate between Indians and Whites, he 
cannot halt the assimilation or extinction of the former. According to Reckwitz, 
Natty represents the Euro-American frontiersman who turns, however unwill- 
ingly, into an agent of destruction or dispossession, fraught with historical guilt. 

The third case study Reckwitz presents is A. Bertram Chandler’s short story, 
‘The Cage’ (1964). Apparently a science fiction narrative in which humans ex- 
perience reverse discrimination at the hands of intergalactic aliens, the piece is a 
sardonic dystopia that denies the possibility of any society on Earth, or on any 
other planet, which is not based on savagery masquerading as reason. The last 
case-study, Patrick White’s A Fringe of Leaves (1976), concerns a Victorian white 
female protagonist who is forced to live among Australian cannibal aborigines, 
goes native all the way, and then returns to “civilization”. According to Reckwitz, 
she regards her relapse into savagery as a discovery of her true self, which leads 
her to question the blessings of British civilization. 

In conclusion, Reckwitz contends that these literary case-studies show that 
(Western) literature is ideally suited to make a relevant contribution to answer- 
ing the fundamental question of anthropology: “What is a human being?” Lit- 
erature can provide an effective self-reflexive and interpretive tool for a new kind 
of intercultural humanism, by questioning the traditional views of the European 
self and the colonial other, and by offering us the imaginative experience of other 
peoples’ ways of life. 

In ‘Ubuntu / Botho: Ideology or Promise?’ Michael Onyebuchi Eze comple- 
ments Reckwitz’s and other contributors’ critical stance, exploring the short- 
comings of ubuntu / botho as a theory of modern African humanism. According 
to Eze, ubuntu in the African countries where it is preached has, unfortunately, 
become a mere ideology. But even as an ideology, it does not live up to its claims. 
For example, how can one reconcile ubuntu, Eze asks, with the genocides in 
Burundi and Rwanda, or the widespread political corruption in contemporary 
Africa? But, like most other contributors to the present volume, Eze does not 
limit himself to a critical, negative stance. While underscoring the limitations 
and dangers of the ideological use of ubuntu, Eze still finds it valuable, sug- 
gesting alternative, positive ways in which this notion may be employed as a 
viable form of African humanism, outside ideology. 

According to Eze, the pivotal issue for African humanism revolves around the 
concept of personhood. He subscribes to the view, prevalent in the Western 
world, but not in traditional sub-Saharan Africa where communitarian views 
prevail, that the community or society neither confers nor takes away one’s 
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humanity, even though it affirms it. An individual’s subjectivity is not a quality 
to be acquired or a “being-in-process”, but entirely given at birth. It is this self- 
determination as a human person that is recognized as an enduring gift to the 
community and through which the community flourishes. By the same token, 
the good of the community is not prior to that of the individual, but both are 
equally important and mutually dependent. It is this meaning, Eze contends, that 
the Bantu notion of ubuntu/botho (human being) encapsulates and can 
therefore constitute a platform for African humanism. 

Eze notes that the emergence of ubuntu in African public discourse is also 
related to the perceived crises of modernity afflicting many contemporary sub- 
Saharan African countries. It is argued that traditional African society, which is 
oriented towards a communitarian ethos, has become degraded through the 
onslaught of modernity, which promotes an abstract individualist mode of life. 
Ubuntu recognizes the cogency of this argument and does not condone solip- 
sistic individualism. On the contrary, to be a person involves recognition of the 
“other” and an affirmation and appreciation of his humanity. The ubuntu code 
of behaviour implies such communal virtues as kindness, forgiveness, gen- 
erosity, respect, courtesy, friendliness and mutual sharing. These can also be 
seen as core principles of ubuntu humanism. 

In his conclusion, Eze suggests that ubuntu, irrespective of its past ideological 
uses, should be a narrative of renaissance and a philosophy of restoration, that is, 
an attempt to restore a person’s subjectivity and recognize him as a human 
being, regardless of his status in life. To be a ‘person through another person’, 
Eze contends, is also an invitation to interculturality. In his view, ubuntu, once it 
is freed from ideology, offers a theory of socio-cultural imagination that can bea 
valuable tool in reforming African traditional society. It may become a healthy 
form of humanism and a genuine ethical practice that can help overcome the 
current crisis of humanity in Africa. In this sense, it could also bring a significant 
contribution to the theory and practice of intercultural humanism. 

In the last essay of the collection, “Tradition, the Beautiful, and the Un- 
certainties of Global Humanism’, Virgil Nemoianu shows himself sceptical of, 
but not unsympathetic to, the notion of intercultural humanism. He begins by 
exploring the ambivalent relation between modernity and humanism. By 
modernity, Nemoianu understands a widespread socio-historical and cultural 
phenomenon exhibiting such features as intensive industrialization and ur- 
banization, accelerated physical and temporal movement, huge emphasis on 
communication, exponential increase in the collection and dissemination of 
information, the predominance of an analytical mindset, contractual or trans- 
actional human relations, social and individual alienation, individualism and 
self-invention (doubled, ironically, by increasing social conformity, equalization 
and homogeneity) and a relentless utopian drive toward progress. In turn, he 
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defines humanism as any worldview that focuses on the human person and its 
connections with other persons, society, nature and the universe. 

Nemoianu notes that modernity and humanism are often seen as in- 
compatible. Indeed, most of the criticisms leveled against modernity stem from 
a humanist perspective (and the contributions to the present volume amply 
illustrate this point). Humanism often regards modernity as destructive of 
morality and spirituality, spawning greed, selfishness, random violence, lack of 
compassion, neglect of the elderly and abuse of the weak. Modernity also pro- 
duces a feeling of emptiness or absence, which in turn generates anxiety, mis- 
trust and even violent reactions against the tendency toward uniformity, me- 
chanical repetitiveness, and erasure of local identities. 

At the same time, Nemoianu points out, there are many beneficial effects of 
modernity, most of them material in nature, such as a higher standard of living, 
an exponential increase in physical and social mobility and existential options, 
and wider legal rights and freedoms. Despite these advantages, Nemoianu ar- 
gues, Western modernity, unlike earlier ages, has been incapable of generating 
its own forms of humanism; even worse, it seems to be in the process of actually 
destroying, or at least ignoring, the humanisms of other civilizations, in addition 
to that of its own. 

Although Nemoianu is sympathetic to the plight of humanism, he believes 
that the onward march of modernity is unstoppable. This does not mean, 
however, that it cannot be slowed down, tempered, made more “humane”. In his 
view, intercultural humanism might assume this role, if only it could be lifted off 
the ground - a complex launching, involving considerable risks and challenges 
of its own. Intercultural humanism, as well as any other kind, could adopt the 
‘lateral solution’, that is, not meeting the onslaught of modernity head-on, but 
around its margins, on the secondary channels and backwaters as it were, where 
its impetuous flow diminishes in intensity. 

One of the most effective lateral actions, Nemoianu argues, is the cultivation 
of the Beautiful, including the fine arts and the realm of the aesthetic as a whole. 
According to him, the Beautiful is the meeting place of tradition and innovation; 
it is ‘the preserver of memory and the generator of scenarios for the present and 
future’, as well as ‘our most convenient field of exercise in the production of 
coherence and meaning’. These properties turn the Beautiful into an excellent 
tool for all forms of humanism, including the global kind. In the latter case, the 
“lateral solution” would be to seek the early stems and roots of several cultures 
and find their common elements, because it would be too risky and unsound to 
begin with ‘a grafting or fraternizing at the level of tree crowns’. 

The lateral solution for global humanism would also involve ‘gleaning’ ac- 
tions, that is, ‘efforts to recuperate elements left behind by the turbulence and by 
the relentlessness of historical advance, things such as forgotten authors and 
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historical figures, unsuccessful scenarios, discarded intellectual theories.’ Above 
all, Nemoianu concludes, it should be based on the belief that inside (and out- 
side, one might add) any historical configuration there is a great deal of com- 
plexity so that the “centrality” of the human being should be expressed by a 
multitude of dimensions, involving countless relationships with other human 
beings, society, nature, the transcendent, and the cosmos at large. 

The foregoing review of the essays included in this volume shows that the 
contributors do touch on a number of principles that are essential for the de- 
velopment of the field of intercultural humanism. These principles include: a 
holistic approach to the universe, inclusive of all sentient and non-sentient 
beings; the cultivation of dignity and respect for the human person and all other 
life on earth; the harmonious development of all aspects of the individual 
through the cultivation of such traditional virtues as altruism, generosity, self- 
lessness, kindness, and compassion extended to all beings on Earth (not just to 
members of one’s own group or of one’s own species); the belief that the way 
forward for humanity is through greater awareness of one’s individual, cultural 
and human self, as well as the selves of the others; and, that this greater 
awareness is to be achieved not through violent actions, but through extensive 
and continuous intercultural research, dialogue, mediation, and mutually ben- 
eficial cooperation. 

Of course, there are also many “lacunae” in the volume, so that Cancik’s 
observation in regard to his own essay applies to the collection as a whole. Here I 
can list only the one that I consider to be the largest, even if it is, to some extent, 
unavoidable: our intercultural dialogue is limited, for obvious logistical reasons, 
to a very small number of scholars who, moreover, represent a small number of 
the world’s cultures (Eastern and Western European, Russian, North American, 
Chinese, Indian, Middle Eastern, and sub-Saharan African), and a very limited 
number of viewpoints within those cultures. 

Indeed, no one can claim to speak in the name of an entire culture, let alone an 
entire civilization, and expect to be taken seriously. In this respect, Evans’ essay 
constitutes a useful caveat against the hubris of vacuous generalizations and 
oversimplifications that intercultural humanism may, all too easily, fall into. It 
also underlines the fact that Western humanism is not the monolithic behemoth 
that postcolonial critics often construe it to be. On the contrary, it is very di- 
versified and heterogeneous, illustrating Nemoianu’s point that any set of his- 
torical circumstances is quite complex and has to be treated in a well-informed 
and responsible manner. In this last section of my introduction, therefore, I 
would like to list a few caveats that intercultural humanism as a new field of study 
would do well to consider. 

The first caveat concerns precisely the issue of well-informed and responsible 
research. Unfortunately, ignorance and irresponsibility have been the norm, 
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rather than the exception, in intercultural matters, and not only in the main- 
stream mass media and on the Internet. All too often the “Western” or another 
culture, say, the “Islamic” one, has been grossly oversimplified or mis- 
characterized and then turned into a political or ideological football, often fu- 
eling violent conflicts that serve a very limited number of selfish interest groups 
and negatively affect everyone else. 

European and other humanists who participate in intercultural exchanges 
across the globe should always keep in mind that what is commonly called the 
“Western” culture or civilization is a huge conglomerate of smaller cultures that 
comprise, in turn, a vast number of even smaller ethnic, religious and other 
groups. Moreover, such groups are far from being internally homogeneous: the 
individuals within them may often define themselves not only in terms of that 
specific group, but also in many other, often contradictory, terms. The same 
heterogeneity and diversity hold true of any other large or small civilization or 
culture. 

Intercultural humanists should further keep in mind that our cultural cate- 
gories such as ethnicity, religion, nation, race, culture and civilization are not 
cast in stone, but are shifting realities: they are historical perspectives on the 
world, i. e., ways of seeing, interpreting, and representing human societies that 
are subject to change. They should expose the ignorance and/or prejudices of 
those journalists, policymakers, and researchers who continue to present ethnic, 
racial and religious groups as monolithic social entities and social agents. This 
kind of casting has often led to ethnic, racial and religious prejudice on the one 
hand, and to political correctness on the other. 

Political correctness in particular is another pitfall that intercultural hu- 
manism should guard against, not least because it will often tread the same 
cognitive grounds as cultural and postcolonial studies. During the last two 
decades, the various disciplines within the humanities have been dominated, 
especially in North America but outside it as well, by postcolonial theory or by 
what one may call, more generally, “third-worldism”. In turn, this intellectual 
trend can be divided into the sincere and the hypocritical, or the politically 
correct, types. In its sincere versions, thirld-worldism is anti-cosmopolitan, 
provincial, fragmented and full of social and ideological ressentiment. It seems to 
be a partial return to the nationalist and ethnic fragmentation of late Roman- 
ticism. Fortunately, it has lately been counter-balanced by cosmopolitan in- 
tellectual attitudes that come especially from outside the Western world, e. g., 
from Chinese and Indian local scholars, rather than from their co-nationals who 
live in the West. Here one might point out the historical irony whereby it is the 
Chinese, Indian and other local non-Western scholars, and not their exiled 
compatriots, who enact the liberal, cosmopolitan attitudes toward knowledge 
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that were displayed by the European scholars who found refuge in the United 
States during and after World War II. 

Third-worldism can also be politically opportunistic and easily co-optable by 
a capitalist consumerist society. It is this hypocritical type of third-worldism that 
usually assumes the form of political correctness. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, there are many academic departments of cultural and postcolonial 
studies where white, often Ivy-League educated, scholars join their exiled col- 
leagues (who belong, in turn, to the privileged groups of their own, so-called 
“third-world”, countries) in churning out endless studies about the “colonial 
other” outside their historical and intellectual contexts. They have created an 
entire academic industry that has also spilled into the American mass culture 
and politics, leading to the so-called “culture wars”, as well as to a number of 
either sincere or cynical (but equally wrong-headed) policies toward “minor- 
ities” in academia and outside it. 

During the last few decades, the same wrong-headed cultural policies were 
introduced in the European Union with the same counterproductive results. 
Although European and other intercultural humanists should stay away from 
political correctness, they should also make sure that the recent declarations of 
several prominent European leaders that the multicultural policies of the Eu- 
ropean liberal democracies have failed should not lead yet again to the opposite 
pole, i.e., to ethnic prejudice, chauvinism and racism. On the contrary, these 
declarations should occasion a thorough reexamination of the binary opposition 
itself: the two symmetrically opposite attitudes of cultural prejudice and polit- 
ical correctness have a common base in ethnic and/or racial stereotyping and 
unwittingly perpetuate the social conflicts that have been associated with eth- 
nicity and race ever since the advent of the modern nation-state. 

In turn, this reexamination, which could well be the task of intercultural 
humanism, should start from the insight that it is counterproductive to devise 
and conduct policies based on ethnic and racial stereotyping of any kind, no 
matter how well intentioned such policies might be. Therefore, our duty as 
responsible humanists and scientists is to be wary of any ideological or political 
program, as Eze’s essay on ubuntu convincingly argues. Avoiding, as much as 
possible, any ideological bias, we should carry out extensive and thorough re- 
search into the basic claims and assumptions of any cultural theory, in order to 
test and establish its validity, and only then advocate its implementation in the 
social arena. 

Another pitfall for intercultural humanism is the temptation to become a 
“modern”, mainstream scientific discipline. This might eventually involve de- 
veloping and practicing a new science: the science of being human. In turn, this 
science would need to be developed in all its aspects, ranging from the theo- 
retical to the empirical, to the normative, to the pragmatic. But, the pitfall in this 
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case is that intercultural humanism might be tempted to become, in the name of 
scientific “rigor,” a rigidly institutionalized and compartmentalized academic 
field, be it “humanology” or any other kind. In that situation, intercultural 
humanism would become nothing more than another “discipline” (in all the 
senses of the word), competing for cultural authority with other power-oriented 
disciplines. 

Along the same lines, intercultural humanists should not fall into the mod- 
ernist and postmodernist trap of declaring perpetual “crises” whether in 
intellectual / scientific discourse or in real life. These declarations are nothing 
more than rhetorical power strategies to unseat old conceptual orthodoxies and 
replace them with one’s own. Proclaiming the “death of God”, the “death of 
Man”, the “death of the author”, the “death of literature”, the “death of a dis- 
cipline”, or the “death of humanism” has become a ritualistic act of scape- 
goating, typical of any “modern” disciplinary mentality. Intercultural human- 
ism must avoid this type of agonistic move, if it does not wish to get entangled in 
disciplinary power-struggles and some scapegoating of its own. 

Intercultural humanism should equally avoid the pitfall that is endemic to any 
project that limits itself to writing. Even if, in the wake of Kenneth Burke and the 
analytic philosophers, one regards written and spoken words as “symbolic ac- 
tion” or “speech acts”, such writing, no matter how generous and lofty, even- 
tually becomes empty without a corresponding practice. To adopt Nemoianu’s 
vocabulary, one must imagine an entire series of lateral moves for intercultural 
humanism that the practitioners in this field would need to work out in detail. I 
have listed some of them in my contribution to this volume, but many more will 
be needed. 

Above all - and this is not necessarily the view of every contributor to the 
collection - intercultural humanists ought to work toward a personal and col- 
lective turning away from a mentality of power, which has unfortunately pre- 
vailed on our planet for thousands of years, toward a mentality of peace. A good 
first step toward this goal would be to begin to think, feel and act according to the 
moral principles and values of the “perennial wisdom”, which seems to have 
come into historical view for the first time during the Axial Age (mentioned or 
alluded to by a number of the contributors to the present volume), but which is 
by no means absent in our age, even if it is still outside the main stream. To 
achieve this cultural paradigm shift is no simple task, however, and would take 
the sustained, collective will and effort of cultural, political and other elites from 
all over the world. 

The paradigm shift toward an irenic mentality would also involve extensive 
and continuous learning processes. Intercultural humanism could contribute in 
a decisive way to these learning processes, especially if it would enlist the help of 
the most advanced information and communication technologies, perhaps 
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along the lines suggested by Epstein. To adopt the most effective learning 
strategies, intercultural humanism should take its cue from literature and 
function as a liminal form of discourse and action. Literary discourse - 
“Western” or otherwise - is far from being a mere vehicle for ideology, as 
postcolonial critics often claim. On the contrary, it can fulfil a large number of 
functions, including a variety of cognitive and aesthetic ones, depending on the 
historical period and its specific cultural context. Above all, literature has always 
situated itself at the intersection of other forms of discourse, or in the space 
between the actual and the imagined, where new worlds continually emerge into 
being.’ 

In turn, intercultural humanism should function not as a rigid academic 
discipline, but as a liminal cognitive space, in the no man’s land between other 
disciplines, thus allowing new forms of knowledge to emerge. Although it does 
need some form of institutionalization, intercultural humanism should look for 
those supple and flexible organizational structures that would best help it fulfil 
its global mission. One such form would be the intercultural learning centres that 
I discuss in my contribution to this volume. Such centres would be set up not as 
“command and control” operations, but as creative, liminal nodes in a coop- 
erative worldwide network. 

In this respect, intercultural humanism might aspire to become again the 
“republick of letters” that it was in the Renaissance, but on a global scale. Under 
the right conditions and premises, this aspiration could be a proper and 
worthwhile ideal for the world communities of intercultural humanists to pur- 
sue. But, this new “republick of letters” ought to be cosmopolitan, universal and 
irenic, at the same time that it would cherish and nurture the individual and the 
local. Its capital city would be neither Paris nor Berlin, neither London nor 
Washington D.C., neither Mexico City nor Buenos Aires, neither New Dehli nor 
Beijing, neither Moscow nor Melbourne. On the contrary, it would have 
countless “capitals” or “centres,” understood in terms of the creative, liminal 
nodes in a cooperative global network that I mentioned in the previous para- 
graph. 

In all of these contexts, the intercultural humanist would do well to consider 
the advice of Lucian of Samosata, cited by Cancik at the end of his essay. In ‘How 
History Should Be Written’ (168 A.D.), Lucian - an Assyrian-Greek polyglot and 
humanist - suggests that the historian should always strive to be ‘a foreigner and 
stateless in his books’. I might add that whereas the intercultural humanists 
should indeed assume the liminal standpoint of the stateless and the foreigner in 


1 Fora fully developed theory of literature as ludic liminality, with a wealth of examples and case 
studies, see my book, The Wreath of Wild Olive: Play, Liminality and the Study of Literature 
(Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1997). 
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their scholarly work, they should, at the same time, strive to feel at home 
everywhere in our world and beyond. And here, again, the contemporary hu- 
manist would do no more (and no less!) than follow in the footsteps of another 
ancient Greek humanist, Diogenes of Oinoanda (c. 200 A.D.; also mentioned by 
Roger Griffin). Explaining why he inscribed the wall of an entire public Stoa with 
his Epicurean teachings, Diogenes noted: 

“And not least we did this [inscription] for those who are called “foreigners,” 
though they are not really so. For, while the various segments of the earth give 
different people a different country, the whole compass of this world gives all 
people a single country, the entire earth, and a single home, the world.” 

Finally, Jorn Riisen and I would like to thank several friends and colleagues for 
their generous help with putting together and editing this volume. In the first 
place, we would like to thank The Berendel Foundation and its benefactor Dan 
Berendel for initiating and providing the financial support for the Oxford 
conference on which the present volume is based. Thanks are also due to Marius 
Turda of Oxford Brookes University, assisted by Tudor Georgescu of the same 
university, for a substantial contribution in organizing this conference and the 
preparatory stages of the present volume. 

Sorin Antohi of The Berendel Foundation has been very encouraging and 
helpful throughout the rather long and not always smooth process of editing the 
present collection of essays. Zhang Longxi of the City University of Hong Kong 
has offered valuable suggestions during the early stages of the work on the 
volume. We would also like to thank, among many others, Umesh Chatto- 
padhyaya of Allahabad University, Alex Goody of Oxford Brookes University, 
Hardy Schloer of the Schloer Consulting Group, Nice, Chintamani Yogi of the 
Hindu Vidya Peeth Schools, Nepal, and Zhang Xinhua of the Shanghai Social 
Academy of Sciences, who participated in the Oxford conference and whose 
valuable contributions to the debates have indirectly made their way into the 
present collection. Last, but not least, we wish to thank Matthew Spellberg, who 
translated Hubert Cancik’s contribution from the original German into English; 
and, above all, Stephen Byrne of Oxford Brookes University who has done an 
excellent job in helping us edit this volume. 


2 Diogenes of Oinoanda, The Epicurean Inscriptions, Fr. 30, translated by Martin Ferguson 
Smith (Napoli: Bibliopolis, 1992). 
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Jorn Riisen 


Temporalizing Humanity: Towards a Universal History of 
Humanism 


Nur die gesamte Menschheitsgeschichte vermag die Mafsstabe fiir den Sinn 
des gegenwartigen Geschehens zu geben. 


Karl Jaspers’ 


Why humanism? 


We all know that the process of globalization has posed a challenge of cultural 
orientation that is of great relevance and importance. The growing density of 
intercultural communication has led to an urgent need for new rules to guide this 
communication. These rules are plausible only if they fulfil two conditions: they 
must be transculturally valid, therefore, they have to cross the boundaries of pre- 
existing cultural traditions, with all their varieties and differences, into the realm 
of transcultural argumentation; and, at the same time, these rules have to lead to 
an affirmation of cultural differences, since these differences are necessary 
factors and elements in identity formation. 

At first glance, these preconditions seem to contradict each other. But, the 
idea of finding transculturally valid rules for recognizing cultural differences 
may solve this contradiction in a reasonable manner. It is the main thesis of this 
paper that humanism may be an answer to the fundamental questions of the new 
cultural orientation, because it is best positioned to solve the problems sur- 
rounding intercultural encounter in the age of globalization. 

As a starting point, we can take the, apparently, simple notion that the rules 
needed in a global environment must refer to the same subjects; namely, to 
humans who have to come to terms with themselves and with each other. In all 
cultures and traditions we find this common ground: to be a human being 
carries a high value in practical life. All humans share the understanding that 
they are human, while realizing that being human exists in a rich variety of 


1 Only the whole history of mankind may give the parameters for the meaning of what happens 
today. See Karl Jaspers, Vom Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte (Munich: Piper, 1963) p. 15. 
(First edition: Ziirich, 1949) 
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forms. Humanism, therefore, contains the idea of commonness and difference at 
the same time. It is more than merely an idea considering that it has already been 
actualized in various cultural traditions.” 

But we still need to ask if, and how, these traditions can be mediated so that 
they may lead to a concept of humanity that addresses the reality of humankind, 
as it manifests itself in the globalizing process. In order to meet the objective of 
this paper, I would like to present the Western tradition of humanism’ in such a 
way that it may provide good arguments for intercultural humanism. By “good 
arguments” I mean arguments that can be accepted from a non-Western point of 
view in the context of globalization and its need for a new orientation in inter- 
cultural communication.’ 


What is humanism? — The Western concept 


Western humanism is based on a general and fundamental philosophical pre- 
supposition, namely, that the basic principles underlying the generation of 
meaning by humans can only be found and discussed by referring to human 
culture and nature. This presupposition, first articulated in Europe during the 
early-Modern period, can easily be demonstrated in the philosophies of Thomas 
Hobbes and John Locke. Immanuel Kant expressed this convergence by ob- 
serving that there are three main questions humans must always ask in order to 
understand themselves and their lives: What can I know? What shall I do? What 
may I hope for? In turn, these questions can be conflated into a single one: What 
is the human being?° 

This, however, is not yet humanism. The anthropocentric convergence of 
interpreting the world and of generating sense for human life only becomes 
humanistic when the culture and nature of being a human being is bestowed with 
a certain normative quality. This peculiar qualification of being human is ex- 
pressed by the term “dignity”. The humanistic version of Western modern 
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anthropology can be expressed in terms of the Kantian moral philosophy which 
stipulates that every human being is always more than a means for the purpose of 
others, but rather, a purpose in him- or herself.° In this respect humanism 
opposes any form of instrumentalization, functionalization, and reification of 
human beings. 

In addition to these normative depths, humanism enlarges the empirical 
scope of humanity as well: it addresses man in a universalistic way, encom- 
passing the whole human race in all its historical variety. In this respect, hu- 
manism negates the splitting of the cultural nature of humans into completely 
divided spheres of objective matter and subjectivity. 

According to this synthesis of norm and value, Western humanism con- 
ceptualizes humankind and the peculiarity of being human according to the 
different perspectives of life orientation in the following ways: 

(a) Humanity is universal; its normative quality is applied to each and every 
human being, thus transcending all ethnic, national and other boundaries in 
ascribing essential values to the self in its personal and social dimensions. In this 
respect, humanism opposes the limitation of specific human values to one group 
in contrast to other groups. This universalism is expressed by the early phi- 
losophy of history, represented by Kant, Schlézer, Schiller, Herder and others.’ 

(b) Dignity, as the fundamental value of being a human, is understood as a 
basic criterion for the legitimacy of political rule. Humanism has a political 
dimension and in this dimension it conceptualises political governance by the 
rule of law based on human and civil rights. In this respect humanism denies 
political absolutism, totalitarianism and authoritarianism. The best expression 
of this understanding of political humanism, in the Western tradition, is the 
American Declaration of Independence (1776). 

(c) Humanism is temporalized by its universalism; it is a universal histori- 
cism. Man and world are basically understood in historical dimensions. In this 
respect, humanism questions any affirmation of a supratemporal order of the 


6 Now] say: man and generally any rational being exists as an end in himself, not merely as a 
means to be arbitrarily used by this or that will, but in all his actions, whether they concern 
himself or other rational beings, must be always regarded at the same time as an end. (Im- 
manuel Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, 1st ed. (Riga: Johann 
Friedrich Hartknoch, 1785), p. 65). 

7 Immanuel Kant, ‘Idea for a Universal History with a Cosmopolitan Purpose (1784)’, in Kant’s 
Political Writing, H. Reiss (ed.), (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 41 - 53; 
Johann Gottfried von Herder, Reflections on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind, transl. 
by FE E. Manuel (London and Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1968); Friedrich Schiller, 
‘The Nature and Value of Universal History: An Inaugural Lecture [1789]’, History and Theory, 
11:3 (1972), 321-334; August Ludwig von Schlézer, Vorstellung seiner Universalhistorie 
(1772 | 73)’, Mit Beilagen, H. W. Blanke (ed.) [Beitrage zur Geschichtskultur, vol. 4] (Hagen: 
Margit Rottmann Medienverlag, 1990). 
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human world. This temporality is, again, represented by the emerging philos- 
ophy of history of the late-eighteenth and the early-nineteenth century.® This is 
especially so in the historization of natural law by the Scottish Enlightenment 
and its concept of “theoretical history”. This idea can easily be seen as a general 
tool for understanding the human world in the works of Adam Ferguson and 
John Millar. 

(d) Humanism realizes the universal humane quality of humankind in every 
human being, and in every single and social unit, as an individual manifestation 
thereof. Humanism is individualism. In this respect, humanism denies any kind 
of collectivism where social commitments dominate and subjugate the free will 
and responsibility of the individual to his- or herself. The strictest formulation of 
this individualization is given by Wilhelm von Humboldt.’ 

(e) Humanism understands the humane quality of the cultural nature of every 
human being only as a potential, a possibility. Its realization is a matter for the 
individual and for socially mediated processes of development where education 
plays a decisive role. The German language has a very specific category for this 
ontogeny of being a human being: Bildung. Bildung is more than education; it is 
self-cultivation (where education plays a role, of course). Here again, the German 
philosopher and linguist Wilhelm von Humboldt plays the classical role. 

Of course, these characteristics of humanism are only an ideal-typological 
construction. But humanism has a historical manifestation when its features 
become a moving force in the cultural history of the West. I am referring to the 
formative period of cultural modernization, which occurred in Germany at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. The main 
representatives of this humanism are Lessing, Kant, Herder, Humboldt, Schiller 
and Goethe. And one of its most significant representations in the fine arts is 
Mozart’s Magic Flute. 


Main trends of historical development 


This “classical” modern humanism is the outcome of a long historical devel- 
opment during early-modern Western history, with a constitutive reference to 
classical antiquity. In this respect, the general development of Western cultural 
and intellectual history can be characterized as the process of humanizing man. 

The humanism of early-modern Western history is one epoch in a long- 
lasting historical process with a lot of contending developments. As a temporal 


8 See fn. 6. 
9 Wilhelm von Humboldt, Humanist Without Portfolio; an Anthology of the Writings of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, trans. by M. Cowan (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1963). 
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process it makes sense to use an ambitious historical category such as “hu- 
manization”. It can be made plausible by indicating and enumerating the general 
preconditions and specific trends, which occurred as elements of a highly 
complex interrelationship. But, before I describe the most important trends in 
early-modern and modern Western cultural and intellectual history, I would like 
to indicate two preconditions for humanism: an anthropological and a univer- 
sal-historical one. 


1) Anthropological and universal-historical preconditions 


Anthropology teaches us that for each human community the status of being 
human bears a special ontological significance. Humans differ from all other 
creatures in their capacity for moral judgements. Humans are able to distinguish 
between good and evil, and with this ability they themselves evince a moral 
quality going beyond their physical or biological nature. 

The moral organization of human life is regulated by a clear distinction 
between good and evil. This presupposes a special idea of man. Humans are 
defined as persons, they are individuals with a physical and psychic continuity; 
as such, they are responsible for what they do — at least on the level of their daily 
lives. This responsibility endows each human being with the quality of dignity, 
which demands respect and recognition in the sphere of social relationships. 
Dignity also derives its social quality from another anthropologically universal 
potential of human life: the ability to change one’s own perspective by adopting 
that of others - the ability of empathy. This is the case in most, if not all, human 
societies. Other norms of moral behaviour, of similar universality, define fair- 
ness in competition and the co-operative form of labour. 

Human nature is equipped with cultural abilities. Without the capability to 
make sense of their world and themselves humans cannot live. This cultural 
nature is manifested in a broad variety of forms. From a universal-historical 
perspective, this variety includes essential changes to the idea of what it means to 
be a human being. Considering the process, which has led to our modern 
concept of humanity, one can even speak of a comprehensive transcultural 
evolution in the way humans understand themselves. At the outset there was a 
perception that only the members of one’s own community were humans: others 
were not. This idea changed in the so-called Axial Age, when, in different places 
around the world, a “transcendental break through” occurred.” With this break- 


10 Schmuel Eisenstadt, ‘The Axial Breakthroughs: Their Characteristics and Origins’, in The 
Origins and Diversity of Axial Age Civilizations, S. N. Eisenstadt (ed.) (Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1986), 1 - 25. 
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through, humankind assumed a universal dimension: the people outside one’s 
own community were now perceived of as humans as well. 

Referring to a transcendent divinity, human self-understanding was ground- 
ed in three basic categories of sense generation: the human self, the extra-human 
world, and the suprahuman divinity. By establishing a distinction between the 
human being, the nonhuman world, and God, humankind became concep- 
tualised as a non-natural, non-ethnic collectivity. 


2) Humanizing humankind in Western history 


On this basis, a further step in historical development took place in Europe that 
can be described as a process of humanizing humankind. The quality of divine 
transcendence became inscribed into the cultural nature of man to an increasing 
extent. All supra- or trans-human principles of sense generation such as God or 
Nature began to acquire an anthropological meaning: such that, the source of 
human world-orientation and self-understanding was man himself. At the same 
time the outside world became increasingly reified as an object of human ac- 
tivity, purely a component of the sense-creating capacity of the human mind. 

The intellectual roots of this process are manifold and divergent. But, one of 
the main factors in Western humanism was its consistent reference to classical 
antiquity. Here - mainly in the Stoic philosophy - the basic terms of human 
dignity, equality and entitlement by natural law were developed. Christianity 
played an ambivalent role. On the one hand, it contributed to the idea of human 
dignity through its understanding of man as an image of God, its belief that God 
became man in Christ, and its transcendence of the ethnic and social barriers of 
human life by emphasizing the immediacy and equality of human subjectivity in 
its relationship to God. On the other hand, it emphasized the rankness of human 
nature in its dogma of Original sin and put all human approaches to a humane 
life under the command of the institutionalized dogmatic regulations of the 
Church. 

It was against this background that the first period of Western humanism 
started in the fourteenth century in Italy and spread all over Europe, when 
intellectual life became deeply influenced by a rejection of the strict dogmatism 
of the Church and its scholastic way of thinking. It remained within the frame of 
the Christian world-view, but it was deeply shaped by a fundamental turn to- 
wards classical antiquity and its philosophy, literature, fine art, and juris- 
prudence. This movement, and the mode of thinking it promoted, produced a 
new type of intellectual, the humanista (of whom the most typical figure is 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, 1467 - 1536). Furthermore, it created the humaniora 
(later on the humanities) with a strong emphasis on philology as the main field, 
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which reflected the intellectual life of the elite and the ideas of a humanistic 
education. 

The comprehensive evolutionary process of humanizing man in early- 
modern and modern Western history can be put into a concrete form and 
differentiated into six trends and their complex interrelationships: seculariza- 
tion, universalization, naturalization, idealization, historization, and individ- 
ualization.” 


Secularization 


In early-modern Europe the religious patterns of cultural orientation were 
problematized and weakened by the idea of an autonomous self-production of 
the human world. In his famous speech on the dignity of man in 1486 / 87,'* Pico 
della Mirandola indicated the growing importance accorded to the human po- 
tential to create his own world, if still within a religious framework. In his speech, 
Mirandola suggested that, when creating man, God said to his creature, ‘not 
limited by any barriers, you yourself shall determine your own nature according 
to your will, the power of which I have lent to you’.” 

The self-created means for this capability can be found in the growing stock of 
knowledge in the natural sciences and later on in the humanities as well. This 
knowledge dissolved the religious pattern of understanding man and world 
slowly but very effectively. This is evident in the case of the Copernican Revo- 
lution (at the beginning of the sixteenth century). Additionally, the religious 
wars of the seventeenth century weakened Christianity’s credibility and gave 
human subjectivity, as it was derived from Christianity, a more secular shape; 
they thus allowed for the eventual emergence of a radical atheistic materialism. 
Religious claims to truth were outbid by a universal humanitarian morality. (The 
best literary example for this is the ring parable in G. E. Lessing’s drama Nathan 
the Wise, 1779). One of the main results of this process of secularization was the 
modern form of civil society with its strict rules on religious tolerance. 


11 In the following paragraphs I can only give short ideal-typological sketches of every trend. 
The complex interrelationship of them is not explicated. For a more detailed presentation 
see; JOrn Riisen and Stefan Jordan, ‘Mensch, Menschheit’, in Enzyklopddie der Neuzeit, vol. 8: 
Manufaktur-Naturgeschichte, F. Jaeger (ed.) (Stuttgart: Metzler, 2008), col. 327 - 340. 

12 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Oratio de hominis dignitate. Rede iiber die Wiirde des 
Menschen [Lateinisch-deutsch, herausgegeben und iibersetzt von Gert von der Gonna] 
(Stuttgart: Reclam, 1997). 

13 Ibid., p. 9. 
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Universalization 


The ever growing knowledge about the diversity of human communities led to a 
new idea of what humankind itself is about. Variety among civilizations could be 
explained by rooting them in different origins of humanity. The traditional 
religious concept of the unity of humankind gave way to polygenist theories, 
which stressed the particularity of different ethnicities. However, in the long run, 
the monogenist theory of the origin of humankind prevailed and the variety of 
civilizations had to be placed and systematically ordered within this biological 
unity. An impressive example of such an order, in the eighteenth century, is the 
65 volume Universal History, published in London between 1747 and 1766. 

Another form of universalization took place with regard to gender relations. 
In a long and still ongoing discourse, in which the question of whether women 
are human was debated," patriarchal inequality has been overcome by the idea 
of gender equality. 

With respect to the fundamental rules of human life, the new idea of hu- 
mankind was expressed in the form of basic laws attributed to every human 
being. With these laws the ethnocentric distinction between one’s own people 
and “the other” was largely restricted. Through a long process, political gov- 
ernance became grounded in universal legal rules, derived from the cultural 
nature of man. This meant that man was credited with a natural ability to create 
his own world, motivated by his free will and guided by his reason. The political 
humanization of men was accomplished in the development of human and civil 
rights. It was first set into practice by the Virginia Bill of Rights in 1776 and 
universalized in the United Nations’ declaration of 1948. 


Naturalization 


Ever since the beginning of early modern history, human nature has been per- 
ceived as contradictory and in constant need of a dialectical mediation between 
its natural and spiritual being. As a component of nature, man became a physical 
object, which could be rationally analyzed and thus technologically dominated 
and manipulated. On the other hand, man also became the agent of this analysis, 
and the master of domination and manipulation. It was René Descartes who 
articulated this contrast by distinguishing between res cogitans - an exclusively 
thinking substance or bodiless spirit - on the one hand, and res extensa - a 
purely material substance - on the other hand. 


14 Elisabeth Gossmann (ed.), Ob die Weiber Menschen seyn, oder nicht? (Munich: Ludicium, 
1988). 
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A specific dimension of this process of naturalization was the scientific mode 
of thinking about man. This took place in specialized single disciplines.Until the 
late-eighteenth century, the scientific model for treating man manifested itself in 
a strict division between the forms of thinking adopted in the natural and the 
human sciences. However, at the end of the 18" century, both modes of thinking 
were synthesized into a life-sciences mode. The spirit of man was identified as 
the drive and power in nature itself, coming to its highest manifestation in 
human culture beyond nature. The humanities, which acquired their modern 
form at the end of the eighteenth century, arose from this life-sciences based 
anthropology and developed autonomous modes of researching the human 
world in its historical variety. 

The old gap between natural scientific rationality, on one side, and human 
scientific rationality on the other opened again in the 19" century and has proven 
very persistent in modern academia. Yet new disciplines have tried to bridge the 
gap, e. g., cultural anthropology, psychology, psychoanalysis and sociology. The 
image of man was dispersed into the heterogeneity of fields of knowledge 
without having an integrative pattern of human self-understanding. 


Idealization 


The fundamental process of idealizing man came about as part of a complex 
interrelationship with naturalization. The image of man acquired genuinely 
spiritual traits. The traditional religious idea of man as an image of God was 
transferred into a secular inner-worldly divinity of man. It was characterized by 
the concepts of spirituality, reason (which is different from rationality), and 
personality. We can even describe it as a “secular divinization”. As early as the 
fifteenth century, philosophers, such as Nicolaus Cusanus and Marsilio Ficino 
(both committed to Neo-Platonism), took man as an alter deus (the other God), 
pointing to the divine element in human nature. 

Man was not only understood as an object of redefining analysis, passionate 
expression, and technological domination, but also as an agent and master, or in 
Descartes’ words, as the maitre et possesseur de la nature (master and owner of 
nature). Kant radicalized the idealism of man by depicting his moral ability to 
act according to self-imposed rules: 


Man as a person, i. e., as the subject of a morally-practical reason, is exalted above all 
price. For such a one (homo noumenon) he is not to be valued merely as a means to the 
ends of other people, or even to his own ends, but is to be prized as an end in himself. 
This is to say, he possesses a dignity (an absolute inner worth) whereby he exacts the 
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respect of all other rational beings in the world, can measure himself against each 
member of his species, and can esteem himself on a footing of equality with them.” 


This idealism can also be found in the scientific rationalization of man’s self- 
understanding. This is reflected in the hermeneutical structure of the early 
humanities. For example, Herder, who referred to man as the Freigelassener der 
Schépfung (the one whom Creation let free), interpreted the human world ac- 
cordingly: he gave it the basic sense-criterion of humanity (Humanitat). 


Historization 


With the emergence of Western modernity, understandings of the human world 
have acquired a very specific temporal pattern of significance: namely, a fun- 
damental historization. Human nature came to be understood as the result of a 
process of evolution; and, accordingly human culture underwent a new tem- 
poralized interpretation. The anthropological idea that man was endowed with 
unchangeable qualities and committed to supratemporal values lost its credi- 
bility. Instead, human life became understandable only by referring to its spe- 
cific historical context and its place in extended temporal developments. 

As I have already mentioned, the Scottish Enlightenment took an important 
step towards this historization. It dissolved the time-honoured Western notion 
of natural law, as a solid fundament for understanding human social life, into the 
concept of structural and social evolution. The humanities achieved this tem- 
poralization of human civilization in a specifically modern way of historical 
thinking. Accordingly, it was quite remarkable to address it by the significant 
term of “historicism”. Its leading idea was that of the experience of temporal 
change of the human world, and its historical interpretation can be characterized 
by Leopold von Ranke’s statement: ‘In attracting different nations and in- 
dividuals to the idea of humankind and culture, progress is a necessary con- 
dition.’’* 


15 Immanuel Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, 1st ed. (Riga: Johann 
Friedrich Hartknoch, 1785). 

16 ‘In der Herbeiziehung der verschiedenen Nationen und der Individuen zur Idee der 
Menschheit und der Kultur ist der Fortschritt ein unbedingter.’ Leopold von Ranke, ‘Uber die 
Epochen der neueren Geschichte’, in Aus Werk und Nachlaf, vol. 2., Th. Schieder, H. Berding 
(eds) (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1971), p. 80. 
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Individualization 


The process of individualization had already started in late mediaeval times: the 
individual realized the uniqueness of his, or her, relationship with God. Never- 
theless, the Reformation, the Catholic Counter-Reformation, movements such as 
Pietism, and other strands of pious religiosity, which emerged during the En- 
lightenment, strengthened this process with far-reaching changes of cultural 
practices. They led to a process of deepening religious intensity in human 
subjectivity and crossed into individual autonomy. 

The social dimension of this individuality was conceptualized in the idea of a 
social contract constituting human society. On the brink of modernity, this 
development led to the establishment of three principles of modern life that have 
since guided the evolutionary process of bringing about civil society and de- 
mocracy: (a) equality of all humans (b) in their freedom (c) to gain property. (We 
can, ironically, call these principles the holy trinity of modern secular civil 
society.) 

At the same time, individualization became a guiding idea in historical 
thinking. The creative spirit of the human race was perceived in the vast variety 
of cultural forms of life. Each human way of life was understood as a unique 
manifestation of humankind. This was true for every single human being. The 
unity of mankind realized itself in the diversity of civilizations. The practical 
consequence of this mode of thinking became an imperative for every in- 
dividual: that he or she was responsible for how they conducted their lives. 

After its climax in the late-eighteenth and the early-nineteenth century, the 
process of humanization underwent a long period of decline through im- 
perialistic racism, Social Darwinism, fascism, communism, and similar dehu- 
manizing trends. This anti-humanism, as I would like to call it, found its most 
significant philosophical manifestation in the later works of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Most of the Western master thinkers of the 20" century - with the remarkable 
exception of Emmanuel Levinas’’ - followed him when turning against tradi- 
tional Western humanism.” 


17 Emmanuel Levinas, Humanism of the Other, trans. by N. Poller (Urbana, Chicago: University 
of Illinois Press, 2003). 

18 The best German example is Martin Heidegger, ‘Letter on Humanism’, in Pathmarks, M. 
Heidegger (Cambridge & New York: Cambridge University Press, 1998), pp. 313 - 364. 
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Limits and self-criticism 


Given this process of decline and dissolution, it would be naive, and not the least 
bit convincing, for me to suggest that we simply pick up the dropped thread and 
return to “classical” modern humanism. On the other hand, I do not see any 
alternative, but to renew the essence of this humanism if the crisis of orientation 
in intercultural communication, engendered by the globalization process, is to 
be addressed. Nevertheless, before we attempt to bring the Western humanistic 
tradition into a worldwide discussion on the bases of transculturally and in- 
terculturally valid principles of cultural orientation, we need to look at it crit- 
ically. Only then can we see what has survived more or less intact and, therefore, 
what can be used as a contribution to a transculturally valid and future-directed 
humanism. 

We do not have to invent such a criticism, it already exists. It has been brought 
about by postmodernism and postcolonialism. But, this is not all I have in mind 
by way of criticism. There is more to it, since I cannot see how postmodern 
relativism and postcolonial Occidentalism can contribute to any universalistic 
concept of cultural orientation. For it is this universalistic concept which, one 
hopes, can meet the challenge of globalization today. Instead, I would like to 
suggest that we preserve the great achievements of Western humanism, which I 
have already described, because they can be understood as attempts at a 
transcultural universalism in which cultural differences do not vanish, but are 
affirmed. However, a critical assessment has to find out whether, and how, this 
universalism meets the challenge of intercultural communication today. 

I, for one, see the following five weak points in formative or classical modern 
humanism: (a) the systematic suppression of human inhumanity, (b) an illu- 
sionary relationship to classical antiquity, (c) remaining ethnocentric elements, 
(d) the limitations of its concept of reason, (e) a highly problematic relationship 
to nature. These five points need an explanation. 

(a) Classical modern humanism is aware of the potential of every human 
being to become inhumane, to suppress, to subjugate, to instrumentalize and to 
de-humanize other human beings. Nevertheless, within the framework of its 
idealistic anthropology and theory of history, this negative potential for in- 
humanity was played down and not systematically taken into account. Instead, 
its followers believed in progress as an on-going historical process of human- 
izing the life-conditions of all. Herder, for instance, said in his philosophy of 
history: ‘The course of history demonstrates that by the growth of true hu- 
manity the destructive demons of the human race have really dwindled.’” 


19 Johann Gottfried von Herder, Werke, vol. III, W. Pross (ed.) (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 2002), pp. 588 f. 
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After the crimes against humanity, culminating in the Holocaust, which gave 
the twentieth century its historic signature, such optimism has become im- 
possible. Only a humanism that can meet the challenge of these crimes and look 
into the face of the Holocaust is feasible for a future-directed orientation of 
human life.”° 

(b) “Classical” modern humanism had to demonstrate that its idea of hu- 
manity was a realistic one. It did so by a constitutive reference to classical 
antiquity. The humanists of the late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth century 
believed that during that specific ancient period - mainly in classical Greece - 
the fulfilment of the idea of the humane life was achieved.” We now know that it 
was not, and so, the historical grounding for the feasibility of humanism was a 
great delusion. 

(c) The concept of universal history, in “classical” modern humanism, pre- 
tended to be the realm for examining cultural differences over the course of 
history without the prejudice of Western superiority. Nevertheless, classical 
humanism placed itself into the course of that history, and, by doing so, could 
not avoid privileging Western civilization, even though its criticism of Western 
imperialism is evident, e. g., in Herder’s thinking. Yet, even if we take just one 
look at the characterization of Africans in the humanistic anthropology of the 
time (for instance, in Kant’s anthropology) we can see the part of ethnocentrism 
that was still in effect. 

(d) Postcolonialism has brought about a radical criticism of the Western 
concept of reason. It has reconstructed this concept as a means of domination, 
subjugating all other human ways of life that embrace a different idea of the 
human mind. Classical humanism made use of the concept of reason, but it did 
not simply reproduce the hegemonic attitude inherent in its modern counter- 
part. Instead, humanism gave it a hermeneutic potential, thus opening it up to 
studying the variety of, and differences between, human ways of life. But, it is an 
open question as to whether this potential for understanding is really free from 
the will to dominate, and whether it opens up sufficient space for recognizing 
those forms of human life which are not committed to this kind of reason. 

(e) One problematic aspect of the Western concept of reason lies in its way of 
shaping the human relationship with the natural world: a relationship which 
takes the form of unconditional domination. Today the catastrophic con- 
sequences of this relationship have become evident. Western humanism has not 


20 See Jérn Riisen, ‘Humanism in response to the Holocaust - destruction or innovation?’, 
Postcolonial Studies, 11:2 (June, 2008), pp. 191 - 200. 

21 A speaking example is Wilhem von Humboldt, ‘Uber den Charakter der Griechen, die 
idealische und historische Ansicht derselben’, in Werke in fiinf Banden, vol. 2: Schriften zur 
Altertumskunde und Asthetik. Die Vasken, A. Flitner and K. Giel (eds) (Darmstadt: Wis- 
senschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1961), pp. 65 - 72. 
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completely confirmed and legitimated this attitude of domination. Yet, its idea of 
humanity’s relatedness to nature has been rather vague. In the dim light of this 
ambiguity, classical Western humanism has proved unable to develop fully any 
comprehensive picture of what a humane relationship between man and nature 
will look like.” 


Future perspectives 


With regard to these deficiencies in classical Western humanism I would like to 
underline five changes that it must accomplish if it is to serve as a means of 
future-directed intercultural communication. 

(1) Western humanism will gain a new perspective if it integrates a hitherto 
neglected anthropological component; namely, the fundamental inhumanity 
that every human being is capable of. Cicero stated that there is no detested 
doom that cannot be done by humans to their fellow humans.” He chose to 
address this ability through the anthropological category of fragility. But fragility 
is not sufficient. It has to be radicalized to a fundamental vulnerability and 
fallibility of humans in their relationship to other humans. 

(2) We have to replace the illusion of reality, when applying humanistic ideas 
to historical evidence, with the reality that humanism always includes values, 
intentions and purposes of human activity that go beyond any pre-given reality. 
Humans are always more than their reality; they are creatures of hope and desire 
as well, and humanism belongs to these exuberant elements of cultural ori- 
entation. 

(3) The ethnocentric elements of “classical” Western humanism can only be 
overcome by a fundamental change in the logic of historical thinking and the 
related procedures and strategies of identity formation. History should not give 
up the universalistic and historicist approach to understanding the human 
world; however, it should definitely give up all elements of origin-oriented tel- 
eology. If it does not, it will deal with a past that pre-forms the future in a rather 
narrow way. This counterproductive practice has to be replaced by a future- 
oriented reconstruction, which opens up a broader perspective on the historical 
significance of the past. Additionally, negative elements of historical evidence in 
the realm of cultural identity formation have to be taken up, instead of being 
denied, so that they can be integrated into one’s own historical features. Thus the 


22 See Jorn Riisen, ‘Humanism and Nature - Some Reflections on a Complex Relationship’, The 
Journal for Transdisciplinary Research in Southern Africa, 2:2 (Dec., 2006), pp. 265 - 276. 
23 Cicero, De officiis 5,16. 
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monocentric perspective of historical change and development can be replaced 
by a polycentric one. 

Let me illustrate the last point by referring to the negative elements in the 
process of Western humanization that I have previously mentioned. Awareness 
of these elements gives this process an ambivalent quality, thus preventing a one- 
sided evaluation of the formation of Western historical identity. Humanization 
by secularization does not mean that all sources of religious sense-generation are 
dried out, and redemption from the evils of the world can be pursued within the 
world itself. This effort for inner-worldly redemption may easily lead to in- 
humane activities in the name of overcoming inhumanity and end up in to- 
talitarianism. We have witnessed how human subjectivity has assumed the at- 
titude of mastering all human affairs by using the unlimited means of in- 
strumental rationality. The disastrous consequences of this self-empowerment 
are evident, mainly in respect to the exploitation of nature and the dynamics of 
an unlimited growth in human needs and their economic fulfilment. This 
manner of “humanizing” man reduces him or her to a matter or object of 
manipulation, guided by a pure will to power (Nietzsche). Even the trend for 
individualization may transform claims for human dignity into a loss of the 
basic values of social intersubjectivity, thus undermining the fundamentals of 
achieving personal or collective independence. 

(4) As for the ambiguity of reason, I think the hermeneutical openness of 
“classical” Western humanism has to be radicalized: Reason is no longer a fixed 
set of pre-given rules and principles of argumentation. Instead, it has become an 
in-built principle in the process of communication between different traditions 
and life orientations. Thus, reason has to be replaced by reasoning. Within the 
framework of the Western philosophical tradition, this replacement can be ef- 
fected through the Kantian idea that practical reason is more fundamental than 
theoretical reason. 

(5) Lastly and most urgently aspects of the relationship of humanity to nature 
should not be omitted. It is obvious that the issue of nature, in the cultural 
orientation of human life within the globalizing process, has acquired a status of 
transcultural urgency. Indeed, coming to terms with nature in human self-un- 
derstanding has become a question about the physical survival of the human 
race. Answering this challenge is a necessity of every cultural orientation today. 
How can we give nature a relevant place in humanism? Humanism refers to 
values and norms, and the humanities have developed cognitive strategies to 
attain insights into this cultural side of human nature. But what about nature 
itself? The natural sciences do not offer any comparable strategies for getting 
insights into the “nature” of humans. Scientific thinking does not ascribe sense 
and meaning to nature as the humanities do with culture. Therefore, a future- 
directed humanism, which has to think about a synthesis between nature and 
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culture, will face fundamental epistemological problems. This synthesis simply 
takes place wherever humans live. But can we adequately conceptualize it? 

Here we meet a philosophical problem of the greatest importance. If we do not 
mediate the humanistic quality of human culture with nature, we will never 
come to terms with the problem of what it means to be a part of nature, as we 
transgress upon it through our cultural existence. 

With these concluding remarks I hope to have entered the realm of today’s 
intercultural communication on the issue of what it means to be a human being. I 
hope that I have indicated how the tradition of Western humanism can play a role 
in this communication, after it has been revised and reformed. Then it may 
contribute, with its still valid potential for humanizing human life, to a world- 
wide new humanism. 


© VaR unipress GmbH, Gottingen 
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Homo Humanistus? Towards an Inventory of Transcultural 
Humanism 


The secular, culture-specific connotations of ‘humanism’ 


The rise of humanism is widely assumed (at least by Western historians!) to bea 
major event that occurred first within the development of European thought. At 
the level of “general knowledge” the connotations of the term “humanism” in 
Western culture are a fuzzy blend of two elements: first, the Renaissance re- 
reading of the classics as the source of an archetypal human wisdom, knowledge 
and science that were held to complement rather than conflict with revealed 
Christian truths (Renaissance or Christian Humanism); and second, a secular 
ethical creed arising in eighteenth-century Europe that specifically rejects 
supernaturalism and posits universal ethical values and rights based on a shared 
humanity and common “human condition” (secular, Enlightenment, or Western 
humanism). Whichever meaning is foregrounded, humanism is tacitly assumed 
to be both a relatively “late” development within Christian or Western civi- 
lization and a value-system integral to modernity to be considered the main 
moral basis of post-Christian society: a benign anthropocentrism made es- 
sential by the destruction of (and emancipation from?) traditional religious 
beliefs and practices, and the basis for morality and civil society. 

As a result of this development, self-professed humanistic journals such as 
The New Humanist and humanistic organizations such as The International 
Humanist and Ethical Union are explicitly secular in their founding principles, 
their publications often implying that humanism, as the offspring of a post- 
Christian Enlightenment rationalism, is charged with the evangelistic mission to 
foster a global form of post-religious (and hence “advanced”) civilization. The 
English philosopher John Gray goes so far as to describe ‘the most fundamental 
Western commitment’ as ‘the humanist conception of humankind as a priv- 
ileged site of truth, which is [first] expressed in Socratic inquiry and in Christian 
revelation, and which re-emerges in secular and naturalistic form in the En- 
lightenment project of human self-emancipation through the growth of 
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knowledge.”' For reasons that will be clarified later, Gray also argues that human 
history has reached a juncture where the progress of our species depends on 
abandoning or “giving up” humanism in this ethnocentric sense. 


Humanism as a universal, primordial force in history 


The purpose of this highly speculative, exploratory chapter is to challenge the 
normal connotations of the term by outlining an approach to humanism that 
assumes it to be neither exclusively secularist, nor Western / post-Christian, nor 
modern. Instead it is presented as a permanent constitutive factor in our species’ 
culture, a potential that has always been latent in “human nature” as a source of 
transcultural co-existence and communication. As a result, human history has 
always been characterized by a (Manichaean?) clash (perhaps one of several 
basic human dichotomies and dialectics),? not between two civilizations or 
cultures, but between two human propensities: between ethnocentrism - which 
in its fundamentalist variants leads to the dehumanization of the “alien” / Other 
- on the one hand, and on the other the capacity to rise above xeno-, hetero- and 
allo-phobia to celebrate and enjoy, or at least tolerate and show empathy with, 
the shared humanity of those of different cultures, different ethnicities, different 
somatic traits, or of different capacities and endowments (including gender, 
physical abilities, and attributes); between misoxeny and peaceful coexistence 
and fruitful interaction with the Other who, thus, becomes de-demonized and 
humanized. In the light of such an analysis, the current Western humanist 
project is to be revisualized and redirected rather than ‘given up’ as Gray sug- 
gests. 

This chapter further proposes the hypothesis that this empathetic faculty 
which transcends cultural and ethnic barriers and dissolves various forms of 
“centric” behaviour (ego-, ethno, religion-, nation- etc.) is no less instinctive, 
natural, and fundamental than the tendency to cultural, ethnic or religious 
exclusivism, supremacism, and enmity. As a result, “fundamentalism”, with its 
tendency to dualism, Manichaeanism, and apocalypticism,’ and “ecumeni- 
calism” are to be approached as two poles of a culturally constructed “human 
nature” in continuous, perhaps dialectic, interaction, both of which can be 


1 Simon Gray, Enlightenment’s Wake: Politics and Culture at the Close of the Modern Age 
(London: Routledge, 1995), p. 232. 

2 One thinks of such classic dichotomies as yin / yang; eros / thanatos, id / superego, Apollo / 
Dionysus. 

3 See Charles Strozier, David Terman and James Jones, The Fundamentalist Mindset (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2010). 
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suppressed, neutralized or transcended if the hegemonic culture is sufficiently 
biased towards one pole or the other. 

The space allotted in this volume allows no more than a rough inventory of 
some of the topics that might be explored in a (necessarily collaborative) book or 
long-term research project designed to flesh out the “grand narrative” sketched 
here in outline. It is the grand récit of a primordial, species-defining trans- 
cultural humanism of which Western secular humanism is historically only one, 
culture-specific manifestation, even if it has come to play a disproportionately 
dominant role in modern “globalized” society, and one exaggerated even further 
when the world is perceived through a lens ground in the post-Christian West. At 
this exploratory stage all that can be offered is a provisional inventory or cata- 
logue raisonné of some of the many areas of human science and endeavour that, 
when scrutinized more closely, promise to disclose evidence for the existence of 
a hard-wired (in evolutionary terms) or God-given (in creationist terms) faculty 
for transcultural humanism as a human attribute. This inventory will thus 
problematize the widespread assumptions about human beings as “naturally” 
aggressive, territorial, destructive, ego-maniacal, and ethno-fanatical animals 
which makes any sort of altruism an “advance” or “progression” from our 
earliest selves. 


The scientific substratum of universal humanism 


If we start with a Western scientific (i.e. secular, evolutionary, and non-crea- 
tionist) standpoint, one discipline that offers relatively “hard” data that refute 
the assumption that racial or ethnic differences have objective existence, and 
hence that in-built barriers to transcultural have to be overcome “counter- 
naturally”, is genetics, and in particular genetic anthropology. Thus in the dis- 
semination material of the Human Genome Project we find such statements as: 


DNA studies do not indicate that separate classifiable subspecies (races) exist within 
modern humans. While different genes for physical traits such as skin and hair color 
can be identified between individuals, no consistent patterns of genes across the human 
genome exist to distinguish one race from another. There also is no genetic basis for 
divisions of human ethnicity. People who have lived in the same geographic region for 
many generations may have some alleles in common, but no allele will be found in all 
members of one population and in no members of any other. Indeed, it has been proven 
that there is more genetic variation within races than exists between them.* 


4 http://www.ornl.gov/sci/techresources/Human_Genome/elsi/humanmigration.shtml (acces- 
sed 15/04/2011). 
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Similarly, in his article on ‘Biological Altruism’ for the Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, Samir Okasha argues that: 


Contrary to what is often thought, an evolutionary approach to human behaviour does 
not imply that humans are likely to be motivated by self-interest alone. One strategy by 
which ‘selfish genes’ may increase their future representation is by causing humans to 
be non-selfish, in the psychological sense.” 


Even Richard Dawkins, who embedded the concept of the ‘selfish gene’ in 
everyday language, argues, in his ground-breaking book of the same name, that 
the human being has been programmed by evolution to collaborate with others 
beyond narrow boundaries of kinship, language and culture so that our genetic 
material can be perpetuated. Given the widespread misunderstandings of the 
title, he later mused that he might have done well to choose the title The Immortal 
Gene: The Altruistic Vehicle.° 

Social psychology based on neo-Darwinism can also be cited to support this 
line of thinking. Thus, Martin Hoffman, in his article ‘Is Altruism Part of Human 
Nature?’ writes: 


The article gathers evidence from biology and psychology bearing on the issue of 
whether altruism is part of human nature. The traditional views of both evolutionary 
biology and psychology left little room for altruism. Current variants of the Darwinian 
model group selection, kin selection, reciprocal altruism, and inclusive fitness point to 
the acquisition of altruistic as well as egoistic structures in humans. Psychological 
research is also compatible with this view. There may be a general human tendency to 
help others in distress that has properties analogous to egoistic motivation and yet 
comes into play independently of egoistic motivation. The theory of inclusive fitness 
also requires that mediators of altruistic action be selected (rather than altruistic action 
itself), because this would provide the necessary flexibility. Evidence is presented 
suggesting that empathy may fit the evolutionary requirements of such a mediator: It is 
reliably aroused in humans in response to misfortune in others, it predisposes the 
individual toward helping action and yet is amenable to perceptual and cognitive 
control, and it appears to have a neural base that may have been present early in human 
evolution.’ 


In short there are good grounds for a thorough reappraisal, in the light of 
modern science, of Peter Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution (1902), 


5 Samir Okasha, ‘Biological Altruism’, Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/altruism-biological/ (accessed 29 / 04/2011). Okasha cites 
approvingly on this topic E. Sober’s chapter ‘Did Evolution Make us Psychological Egoists?’, in 
his From A Biological Point of View (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994). 

6 Richard Dawkins, The Selfish Gene, introduction to the thirtieth anniversary edition, p.ii 
http ://www.macroevolution.narod.ru/gene/gene30.htm (accessed 12/11/11). 

7 Martin Hoffman, ‘Is Altruism Part of Human Nature?’, Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, 40:1 (Jan., 1981), 121 - 137. 
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his attempted refutation of T. H. Huxley’s thesis of the “struggle for existence”, 
written while he was in England. Several other branches of the human sciences 
can also be invoked for evidence of constants in human nature that point to 
impulses based on compassion and empathy, which transcend any particular 
ethnic group or culture. For example, cultural anthropology has carried out 
comparative studies of ritual that point to the universality of rites de passage, and 
other ritual tropes relating to sacred spaces, which symbolically re-centre the 
tribe around birth, marriage, puberty, sacrifice, funerary rituals, and purifica- 
tion.® 

The implications of such work are complemented by comparative religious 
studies that point to a fundamental need of “homo religiosus” to create myths in 
which to locate human beings in a meaningful cosmos, spiritually, “bound to- 
gether” (one suggested etymology of ‘re-ligio’) by myth and ritual sometimes at 
terrible human cost to those demonized within a culture’s symbolic universe.’ It 
is corroborated from another angle by an existentially oriented school of social 
anthropology, which stresses the role of religion in solving the universal ex- 
istential dilemma that stems from the blessing and curse of homo sapiens’ re- 
flexive consciousness, which, uniquely in the animal kingdom, makes us aware 
of mortality.’° 

Several major works of cultural anthropology have appeared, written in a 
spirit of popularization, that challenge the idea that homo sapiens is naturally 
egocentric, destructive, violent, territorial, and congenitally incapable of tran- 
scending cultural barriers with the empathetic imagination. One of the “classics” 
in this category is Victor Frankl’s Man’s Search for Meaning (1946), written in 
the light of his experiences of life in a concentration camp, which made him 
keenly aware of a sense- or logos-seeking drive in human beings that is in- 
timately bound up with the will to survive and capacity to live.'' Another is 
Arthur Koestler’s The Ghost in the Machine (1970), which focussed attention on 


8 E.g. Roy Rappaport, Ritual and Religion in the Making of Humanity (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Press, 1999); Richard Rudgley, The Lost Civilizations of the Stone Age (New York: The Free 
Press, 1999). 

9 A good introduction to this subject is Anthony Stevens, Ariadne’s Clue. A Guide to the 
Symbols of Humankind (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1998) which builds on 
now classic works by Emile Durkheim, Carl Gustav Jung, Mircea Eliade, and Joseph 
Campbell. 

10 Major works in this area have been published in the past by Peter Berger, Thomas Luckmann 
- e.g. Peter Berger, The Sacred Canopy (1967) - while Ernest Becker’s work on the human 
need for self-transcendent myth has given rise to a school of social-psychology (Terror 
Management Theory) which emphasises the role of culture in protecting people for the dread 
of a futile death. There is no reason why culture should not be conceived as a sacred canopy 
that protects all human beings from the void and not just particular groups of them. 

11 Victor Frankl, Man’s Search for Meaning: An Introduction to Logotherapy (New York: 
Washington Square Press, 1963 [1946)). 
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the poor connectivity in the three phylogenetically distinct brains housed in the 
human skull, whose somewhat erratic “wiring” allows for atavistic, self-assert- 
ing “identificatory” types of community that licence destruction of the Other. 
Yet it also enables the capacity for participatory, integrative communities to 
form with no demonized out-group. The self-transcendence of the individual 
within the community is thus achieved without a Manichaean splitting of the 
universe into “us” and “them”. 

Perhaps the most important book in the present context is Erich Fromm’s The 
Anatomy of Human Destructiveness (1973), which refutes the assumption that 
human beings are “naturally” destructive by adducing abundant “hard” evi- 
dence from cultural anthropology to demonstrate the existence of both co- 
operative / pacifistic and belligerent tribes, from which it can be safely inferred 
that the will to territorial possession, “malign aggression”, and sadism are 
pathological states rather than some sort of bedrock of human normality. No less 
damaging in its implications for the thesis of human beings’ essential selfishness 
whether the self is understood as an individual or an entire (imagined) com- 
munity is The Myth of the Goddess (1991). This is a collection of essays which 
point to residual evidence of lost cultural traditions, in which peaceful human 
coexistence with others and with the natural environment was the norm, a lost 
world reminiscent of the matriarchal, ecologically harmonious universe evoked 
in James Cameron’s Avatar (2010).” 

Such books collectively refute popular assumptions about the human “ter- 
ritorial imperative” embodied in Konrad Lorenz’s highly influential On Ag- 
gression (1966): whose subject, in his own words, was ‘the fighting instinct in 
beast and man which is directed against members of the same species’.'? He 
argued that the male of homo sapiens, as in all species of animal, is biologically 
programmed to fight over resources as a result of the process of natural selection. 
Nevertheless, even Lorenz acknowledged that aggressive behaviours are no more 
primary or prevalent than non-aggressive behaviour such as mating or nur- 
turing. Some modern scientists go even further, and are prepared to state that: 


The latest scientific evidence from a variety of fields shows that human aggression is not 
a ‘natural’ part of human behaviour any more than the opposite tendency is ‘natural’. 
Instead, humans along with non-human primates are as naturally inclined towards 
peacemaking as they are towards war-making. And this newer view has turned many 
1960s and 70s notions on their ear. 


12 Anne Baring, Jules Cashford, Laurens Van Der Post, The Myth of the Goddess: Evolution of an 
Image (New York: Penguin Books, 1991). 

13 Konrad Lorenz, On Aggression (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World), p. 3. 

14 http://www.drstephenjuan.com.au/0402news.htm accessed (15 / 04/2011). 
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The evidence of comparative linguistics 


Another promising source of insights into the basis of a transcultural vision is 
the history of language, which emphasizes the basis for a universal transcendent 
humanism in two respects. Firstly, language is a species-defining trait of human 
culture: 


Humans are the only species that has evolved an advanced system of communication 
between individuals. Whereas other species communicate through ritualized and 
repetitious songs, calls, or gestures, humans have developed linguistic systems that can 
express a literally infinite variety of separate and distinct thoughts. This incredible 
evolutionary leap is what distinguished humans from all other organisms on earth.’ 


Secondly, the theory of “Universal Grammar” or “transformational grammar”, 
now associated with Noam Chomsky, would take this argument a stage further 
by positing universal properties or “deep structures” of language: the neuro- 
logical bases for which are hard-wired into the human brain. These produce 
common grammatical traits whatever the specific characteristics of the many 
thousands of languages that have existed in human history. Taken together these 
two propositions supplement genetics in refuting any lingering myths of poly- 
genesis or “hard”, genetically based racial differences. 

But language studies provide another insight that supports the hypothesis of 
the innate human faculty for transcending cultural differences, ethnocentrism, 
and misozeny. The investigation of the evolution of languages, and their patterns 
of structural and phonetic kinship, points to a constant process of miscegenation 
and cultural osmosis occurring throughout history. For the evolution of discrete 
languages from “root” languages, or rather branches and twigs of languages and 
dialects from a common “trunk” to be explained it must be assumed that human 
beings have not only been engaged in acts of hostility: they must also have been 
constantly interacting and communicating with “other” people beyond lin- 
guistic, cultural and religious divides. It should be added that the history of 
religious beliefs, rituals, and the sacred tells a parallel story of continuous in- 
teraction, miscegenation, synthesis, appropriation, adaptation, osmosis, and 
creative evolution pointing to a fluidity and flexibility in matters of belief and 
ritual denied by fundamentalists and the ultra-orthodox, who, in their quest to 
retain or recapture the ‘true’ form of a tradition, are forced to generate myths 
and falsehoods. 

Seen through the admittedly secular lens of the comparative history of reli- 
gions, there is no such thing as “orthodox” any more than there is a “correct” or 
“pure” form of a language: a point in the flux of its evolution to be frozen in time 


15 http://library.thinkquest.org/C004367/lal.shtml (accessed 15 / 04/2011). 
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and defended against “decline” and “distortion” at all costs. Racists who pos- 
tulate a pure race under threat from miscegenation and cultural contamination 
perpetrate a no less unhistorical and unscientific fallacy. Philology, etymology, 
the history of religion, and physical anthropology confirm Salman Rushdie’s 
vision of social realities, however delimited, “hard” and unchanging their fac- 
ticity may be experienced by those living them out phenomenologically, as the 
products of a dynamic historical process of constant hybridization and bas- 
tardization: 


The Satanic Verses celebrates hybridity, impurity, intermingling, the transformation 
that comes of new and unexpected combination of human beings, cultures, ideas, 
politics, movies, songs. It rejoices in mongrelisation and fears the absolutism of the 
Pure. Melange, hotchpotch, a bit of this and a bit of that, is how newness enters the 
world. Throughout human history, the apostles of purity, those who have claimed to 
possess a total explanation, have wrought, havoc among mere mixed up human beings. 
Like many millions of people, I am a bastard child of history. Perhaps we all are, black 
and brown and white, leaking into one another, as a character of mine once set, like 
flavours when you cook." 


The acquisition and creative adaptation by subject peoples of the language of 
colonizing powers (e. g. in the case of Latin and more generally Indo-European 
languages), the constant diversification of root languages (e. g. Slav, Semitic, 
Sanskrit languages) in interaction with others, the emergence of ‘creole’ or 
‘pidgin’ versions of a lingua franca, the bilingualism and polyglotism common 
in some entire societies (e. g. ex-colonies such as Algeria, Barbados and ethnic 
minority communities all over the world living in host nations) and in many 
millions of individuals with “complex” multi-cultural backgrounds: everything 
points to an amazing human capacity for polyglossia, multilingualism, and 
linguistic adaptation, as well as a compulsive need to communicate beyond 
cultural divides and one’s immediate kinship group while retaining and en- 
hancing rather than dissolving a sense of unique personal and cultural identity. 
(There is tragic irony in the fact that both Arabic and Hebrew are distantly 
cognate members of the Semitic language family, given the deep political divides 
that have grown up between the Palestinians and the State of Israel). The ob- 
servation of an observer of the spread of ‘Hinglish’ in multi-cultural playgrounds 
in England gives a glimpse into a human trait that is probably as old as human 
culture itself: 


You can now hear white pupils using Asian words, such as ‘kati’, meaning ‘I’m not your 
friend any more’. For the young are linguistic magpies, borrowing from any language, 


16 Salman Rushdie, Imaginary Homelands (London: Penguin, 1992), p. 394. 
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accent or dialect that seems fashionable. (One might add expedient or have survival 
value in this circumstances).’” 


The abundant evidence of perpetual linguistic miscegenation, despite the 
“apostles” of the “pure” in language matters, also points to a great propensity for 
people constantly “leaking” into each other’s culture, a process facilitated by the 
amazing ability of a child’s brain to absorb three or four different languages, if 
circumstances are conducive to it (at least till a certain point in its development 
when effortless absorption has to be replaced by painstaking study). If there was 
an objective indication needed that human beings are neurologically equipped 
for and predisposed to transcultural humanism this is a good candidate. Indeed, 
the capacity of human beings to host multiple personalities without suffering 
from psychotic dissociative symptoms is cogently argued by Robert Lifton in 
The Protean Self.’* 


The basis for transcultural humanism in world religions 


The rise of Islamism has fed popular perceptions that organized religion is not 
just a major barrier to transcultural humanism but a prime cause of communal 
hatred and war. These sentiments have been articulated with considerable fe- 
rocity and specious scholarship in Christopher Hitchens’ best-seller God is Not 
Great: How Religion Poisons Everything (2007). Certainly, there seems to have 
been little basis for inter-cultural human solidarity in the religion of the Aztecs, 
which held together a society whose very survival was believed to depend on the 
capture in battle and ritual slaughter of enough enemy warriors to keep the sun 
rising in the sky each morning (paradoxically the Mongolian Empire was highly 
tolerant of a diversity of religions, whatever its apparent inhumanity in other 
areas). However, at the very least, the history of religion suggests the profound 
ambivalence of religion (taken in the broadest sense to include non-theistic and 
non-dualistic world-views) in its role of providing the ethical basis for a respect 
for human beings that transcends cultural barriers, an ambivalence often op- 
erating within the same tradition of faith or practice. For example, as Mircea 
Eliade has documented, most creation myths are not ethnocentric but depict the 
origins of an undifferentiated humankind as an integral part of the act of cre- 
ation, the particular people or ethnos coming from a common human ancestry.” 


17 http://news.bbc.co.uk/2/hi/uk_news/magazine/6122072.stm (accessed 15 / 04/2011). 

18 Robert Lifton, The Protean Self. Human Resilience in an Age of Fragmentation (Chicago: 
Chicago University Press, 1993). 

19 See Mircea Eliade, From Primitives to Zen: A Thematic Sourcebook in the History of Religions 
(London: Collins, 1977), ch. 2 ‘Myths of Creation and Origin’. 
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The ethnocentricity of the Japanese cosmogonic myths is unusual in this re- 
spect; more typical is the Biblical myth of a generically human Adam and Eve 
being, echoed in the myths of such peoples as the Zuni (Mexico), Navaho, and 
Greeks, all variations on a transcultural template for conceptualizing the origin 
of the human species. 

Of far greater significance in our context, however, is the development of 
ethical systems specifically promoting respect for human beings beyond cultural 
and ethnic divides within several of the world’s major religions. It is consistent 
with the general image of Buddhism as an ethical system advocating “non- 
attachment”, or withdrawal from the material world of desires and longings, that 
it has developed a sophisticated doctrinal basis for humanism, both in theory 
and praxis, and is now being advocated by some Buddhists as a remedy for the 
West’s cultural crisis.”” It might be added that there is a movement within 
Hinduism, which shares with Buddhism the key Sanskrit concept dharma (the 
way, the law, religion), to reposition it as the claimed basis for a universal 
humanism.”! It is a movement that, however weak its doctrinal basis, is sig- 
nificant as a deliberate move away from the ethnocentric interpretation of 
Hinduism (in recent history represented by the highly divisive socio-political 
ideology of ‘Hindutva’) that has provided the rationalization of so much com- 
munal violence and warfare in its long history. 

However, the ambivalence of religion is borne out even in the case of Bud- 
dhism by a tradition of Buddhist militarism in Japan, Mayanmar, and Sri Lanka - 
where as the state religion it utterly failed to bring peace to the conflict with the 
Tamil separatists, but only intensified sectarian violence as a marker of ethnic 
identity. It is also sobering to note that Buddhism despite its pacifistic ethic was 
perverted into an ingredient of the syncretic ideology that legitimized both the 
genocidal regime of Pol Pot, and the Aum Shinryo cult that carried out the attack 
on the Tokyo subway in 1995. Nor is it reassuring that Genghis Kahn was a 
convert to Tibetan Buddhism before expanding his empire at terrible human 
cost. But then again, the contamination of religions when they become integral to 
the rationalization of imperial conquest and state power has a venerable history. 

Daoism can also be seen as a proto-humanistic religious cosmology: its in- 


20 See Richard Seagar, Encountering the Dharma: Daisaku Ikeda, Soka Gakkai, and the Glo- 
balization of Buddhist Humanism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2007); John 
Crook, World Crisis and Buddhist Humanism: End Games. Collapse or Renewal of Civili- 
zation (New Dehli: New Age Books, 2009); Victor Gunasekara, ‘Humanism and Buddhism’, 
http ://uqconnect.net/slsoc/manussa/humbud.htm (accessed 15/04/2011); Nicholas Gier, 
‘The Virtues of Asian Humanism’, http://www.iop.or.jp/0212/gier.pdf (accessed 15/04/ 
2011). 

21 See ‘Dharma and Universal Values of Humanism’ http ://www.peoplefirstindia.org/6dharma. 
htm (accessed 15/04/2011). 
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sistence on the principle of dynamic harmony, generated through the balancing 
of potentially warring principles of nature, the human body, and the human 
mind, not only serves as a basis for medicine and the goal of union with nature, 
but also of a primordial humanism. In particular the principle of wei wu-wei (or 
following the path of noninterference, non-action, “spontaneity”, or the “natural 
way”) is meant to promote such values as moderation and the avoidance of 
extremes, openness and tolerance, a high regard for females and mothers, a 
concern for the welfare of others and the world, opposition to war and the love of 
peace. In principle wei wu-wei could also be credibly promoted by its followers 
as a remedy for the conflicts and malaise of the modern world: providing a form 
of global humanism grounded not in a secular Western Enlightenment under- 
standing but rather, in a distinctly metaphysical world-view based on harmo- 
nizing Manichaean dualisms and dispelling the hatreds they cause.” 

The potential for both Buddhism and Daoism in their most benign mani- 
festations to serve as a basis for transcultural humanism is demonstrated by 
Shinto, a syncretic blend of nature mysticism, animism, Buddhism and Daoism 
which is still followed by over 80 % of modern Japanese. However, the potential 
of Shinto as a religious basis for transcultural humanism has to be set against its 
transformation into the basis of state militarism and imperialism in the 1930s 
and 1940s, when it legitimized horrendous war-crimes.”* A similar ambivalence 
is found in Confucianism, which became the state religion (in the widest sense) 
of China in the second century B.C. and which has now largely displaced 
Marxism-Maoism as the official source of legitimation for the modern Chinese 
state. Whatever state abuses of human rights it may have been used to sanction in 
the past and now in the present, there has been a long tradition of Confucian 
humanism at the heart of which lies concept of jen “humaneness, love of fellow 
men / women”; a concept discussed by Kong Qiu in The Analects that can be seen 
as another example of metaphysical transcultural humanism.” 

Furthermore, there are profound cosmological premises for transcultural 
humanism in Jainism’s fundamentalist respect for all organic life, which enabled 
it to act in conjunction with Hinduism and Buddhism as a major influence on 
Mohandas Gandhi’s pacifism, a particularly potent form of idiosyncratic and 
syncretic transcultural humanism.” Even Zoroastrianism - the religion which 


22 See Eric Goodfield, ‘Humanism and Anti-Humanism in Taoist and Enlightenment Political 
Thought’ APSA 2009 at http://ssrn.com/abstract=1448960 (accessed 15/04/2011). 

23 See Walter Skya, Japan’s Holy War: The Ideology of Radical Shinto Ultranationalism (Duke: 
Duke University Press, 2009). 

24 See, for example, Chenyang Li, “The Confucian Concept of Jen and the Feminist Ethics of 
Care: A Comparative Study’, Hypatia, 9:1 (1994). 

25 See ‘Fundamentals of Monistic Humanism’ www.samarthbharat.com/files/mhch2.doc (ac- 
cessed 15/04/2011). 
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contributed to the genesis of Manichaeanism as a religious cosmology - has a 
humanistic dimension, and there is now a neo-Zoroastrian humanist movement. 
But the distinction of being the world’s most influential and successful “new 
religion” is Baha’i, whose founders set out deliberately to use religious syncre- 
tism in doctrine and symbology to serve as the of world harmony. Though it 
derives in part from Babism, an aggressively form of Islamic messianism, Baha’i 
makes the dissemination of global humanism central to its mission in the world. 


Transcendental humanism in the Abrahamic faiths 


All three Abrahamic faiths have throughout their existence displayed a profound 
ambivalence with respect to the possibility and desirability of a truly global 
transcultural humanism. A selectively edited account of their histories could 
supply abundant, apparently irrefutable, material for Christopher Hitchens’ 
thesis of the catastrophic consequences of religious faith for inter-communal 
and inter-ethnic tolerance, peace, and harmony. Christianity and Islam in par- 
ticular have been used ever since they became embedded in aristocratic, state, 
sectarian, and military power to legitimize imperialism, persecution, and 
countless acts of sickening cruelty carried out in the name of God - enough to 
stain with blood all the holy texts in the world. 

Of the three, the religion that by its nature is most deeply bound up with 
nationalism, ethnic identity, and exclusivism is Judaism. However, it is worth 
noting that Judaism played a major role in the flowering of scholarly humanism 
associated with the European Renaissance.” In addition, Kabbalism contains 
within it the basis for an extremely mystic and deeply occultist variant of uni- 
versal humanism, one which has been taken up in the last two decades as life- 
style choice (or celebrity style accessory) in the form of neo-Cabbalism. There 
have been considerable efforts since 1975 from within the Jewish faith com- 
munity, at least in some quarters, to foster an “ecumenical” dialogue with 
Christians under the auspices of the Consultation on the Church and the Jewish 
People (CCJP), resulting in Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian 
dialogue (1982). Perhaps of greater import is the emergence, against the 
background of the on-going Middle East Crisis, of pacifistic humanistic ini- 
tiatives from within Judaism, such as the founding of the Society for Humanistic 


26 Stephen Gersh and Bert Roest, Medieval and Renaissance Humanism: Rhetoric, Re- 
presentation, and Reform (Leiden: Brill, 2003). 

27 http://www.oikoumene.org/resources/documents/wcc-programmes/interreligious-dialo 
gue-and-cooperation/interreligious-trust-and-respect/ecumenical-considerations-on-je 
wish-christian-dialogue.html (accessed 15 / 04/2011). 
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Judaism in 1963.” This group was involved in launching CEJI, A Jewish Con- 
tribution to an Inclusive Europe, European Platform for Jewish Muslim Co-op- 
eration which took place on 27 November 2007 at the European Parliament in 
Brussels.” An equally important initiative is the Union for Reform Judaism 
which actively supports Muslim-Jewish Dialogue.” 

But the main contribution of Judaism to transcultural humanism is arguably 
not the theoretical reworking of Jewish orthodoxy, whose belief in the special 
place of the Jews as a religious and historical nation poses problems to the 
embrace of radical forms of multi-culturalism and interfaith assimilation. 
Rather, it is the practical experience of millions of Jews throughout two thousand 
years of Diaspora who, as a matter of vital necessity, lived as ethnic minorities 
within their host society (except for those who insisted on upholding the most 
fundamentalist forms of separatism and internal exile). The resulting Jewish 
people scattered throughout the world lived in a (often unstable and rarely fully 
reciprocal) relationship of interaction and religious tolerance, both between 
Jews from different cultural backgrounds with those of other cultural, linguistic, 
and religious groups, demonstrating various degrees and types of assimilation 
with and accommodation of the host society.” 

As for Islamic humanism, thanks to the power of the media since 9/11 and 
the rise of an Islamophobia, which perversely collapses the difference between 
Islam and Islamism and turns books such as Huntington’s The Clash of Civi- 
lizations and Melanie Phillips’ Londonistan into bestsellers, it has become al- 
most counter-intuitive to even postulate the possibility of such a thing. It is thus 
salutary if the non-Muslim world reminds itself of the flowering of an authentic, 
sustained and highly fertile microclimate of Islamic religious humanism in the 
Christian Middle Ages that persisted despite the rise of an increasing narrow and 
intolerant Muslim orthodoxy.” It is attempts to resuscitate this submerged but 
potentially powerful episode in the collective Muslim memory of Islamic history 
in order to stimulate the spread of a modern form of Islamic religious humanism 
provide a major source of hope that Islamist supremacism and ethnic separatism 
can be marginalized from within the Muslim community itself. 

It is in this spirit, for example, that a major spokesman for moderate Islam 
and mediator between Islam and the West, Bassam Tibi, wrote his chapter ‘Inter- 
civilizational Conflict between Value Systems and Concepts of Order: Exploring 


28 http://urj.org/socialaction/issues/muslimdialogue (accessed 15 / 04/2011). 

29 http://www.ceji.org/dialogue/cooperation_platform.php (accessed 15 / 04/2011). 

30 http://urj.org/socialaction/aboutus/ (accessed 15 / 04/2011). 

31 For the general context of multiculturalism within diaspora situations see Monika Fludernik 
(ed.), Diaspora and Multiculturalism. Common Traditions and New Developments (New 
York: Rodopi, 2003). 

32 Lenn Goodman, Islamic Humanism (Rutgers University Press, 2005). 
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the Islamic Humanist Potential for a Peace of Ideas’, and his important book 
Islam’s Predicament with Cultural Modernity: Religious Reform and Cultural 
Change (2009). Encouragingly (at least for transcultural humanists) there are 
also a growing number of Islamic organizations who seek to launch public 
initiatives which put into practice the call for a renaissance of Qur’an-based 
Islamic humanism: often in a modernized form that equips Muslims to address 
the problems of living in an increasingly globalized, secularized, and multi-faith 
world. In Britain, Quilliam, co-founded in 2009 by Ed Husain - who recounted 
his own journey into the heart of the terrorist milieu and his withdrawal from in 
the best-selling I am an Islamist (2007) - claims to be: 


the world’s first counter-extremism think tank set up to address the unique challenges 
of citizenship, identity, and belonging in a globalised world. Quilliam stands for reli- 
gious freedom, human rights, democracy and developing a Muslim identity at home in, 
and with, the West.** 


Another symptom of this promising development occurred on March 2010 when 
Sheikh Dr. Tahir ul-Qadri, a widely recognized and respected authority on Is- 
lamic jurisprudence, published an unprecedented 600-page fatwa on why sui- 
cide bombings and terrorism are un-Islamic and scripturally forbidden.” 
However, these are just the more spectacular, media-friendly expressions of a 
profound internecine struggle for the soul of Islam going on between moderate 
and extremist Islam, in its many different sects, groups, national contexts, tra- 
ditions, and host countries: a struggle whose outcome has enormous im- 
plications for the immediate future of global society. As with the Jewish Dia- 
spora, it is also necessary to stress that the daily experience of many millions of 
devout Muslims in the Islamic Diaspora is of pragmatic transcultural coex- 
istence, which is none the less significant, as an expression of the millenary 
capacity of our species for transcultural humanism, for not being theoretically 
elaborated. 


33 In John Gallagher and Eric Patterson (eds), Debating the War of Ideas (New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2009), an important book for the current debate surround the issue of Islamism 
and the moderate Islam and Western response. Another significant publication in this 
context is Roger Boase, Hassan Bin Talal, Islam And Global Dialogue: Religious Pluralism 
And The Pursuit Of Peace (Ashgate: Hants, 2010). 

34 See http://www.quilliamfoundation.org/ (accessed 15/04/2011). 

35. http://www.fatwaonterrorism.com (accessed 15 / 04/2011). 
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Et cetera... 


By now the reader of this chapter, which is rapidly running out of its allocated 
word-length and in danger of outstaying its welcome, will have hopefully “got 
the picture”. I thus need do no more than list some of the areas of human culture 
that, if examined more closely, would yield empirical evidence to support the 
contention that the propensity for transcultural humanism is as much a human 
faculty as the tendency to aggression, exclusion, and allophobia. A major area to 
explore to this lens is the history of Christianity: with its New Testament doc- 
trine of the redemption of the Gentile, in principle of all humanity; its parable of 
the Good Samaritan; and, its celebration of love, forgiveness, the renunciation of 
vengeance and both social and ethnic prejudice. 

A key episode in this study would be the rise of Christian Humanism in the 
Renaissance and the practical Manichaean struggle between the allophobic and 
the allophiliac, or the belligerent and the pacifistic poles of Christian action that 
runs throughout its history as a “Catholic” Faith. That this had become a crucial 
issue for the Christian world in the Age of Vatican II was recognized by Pope Paul 
VI in the Encyclical Populorum Progressio, Section 42 (March 1967), in which he 
stated: 


True humanism points the way toward God and acknowledges the task to which we are 
called, the task which offers us the real meaning of human life. Man is not the ultimate 
measure of man. Man becomes truly man only by passing beyond himself. In the words 
of Pascal: “Man infinitely surpasses man.” 


Then there is the history of secular humanism, tracing it through from the Greek 
and Roman tragedians, epicureans, and stoics and through to the present is an 
exercise that would soon demonstrate that a stunted perspective results when 
humanism is equated with the Enlightenment and the rise of secular science. But 
an even more profound legitimation of our thesis would be found, as intimated 
above, in the cultural anthropology of human history itself, which would provide 
innumerable rich case-studies in the peaceful coexistence of distinctive ethnic, 
somatic, cultural, linguistic, and religious populations. The metropolises of 
ancient Babylon, Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem demonstrate cosmopolitanism 
and transcultural humanism of an intensely non-theoretical pragmatic kind 
born of the instinct for survival on the basis of reciprocal self-interest. In par- 
ticular, the largest cities of Muslim Spain in the Christian Middle Ages offer 
fascinating and highly productive experiments of symbiosis between three po- 
tentially hostile religious cultures, a “convivencia’ whose memory could serve as 
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a shining symbolic avatar for the warring fundamentalism of the contemporary 
world.*° 

Still in the area of practical transcendent humanism, the worlds of speculative 
and theoretical science, a transcultural enterprise pioneered during the con- 
vivencia, are perpetuated today across every conceivable ethnic, religious and 
linguistic divide: in such projects as CERN, the JET fusion project, the ISS 
(International Space Station), the Human Genome Project (HGP), International 
Medical Research Association (IMRA), World Climate Research Programme 
(WCRP), the International Geosphere-Biosphere Programme (IGBP), the In- 
ternational Human Dimensions Programme on Global Environmental Change 
(IHDP), Earth System Science Partnership (ESSP), and International Living with 
a Star (ILWS). 

Far more ancient and perhaps even more significant as the profoundest level 
of non-verbal communication and total empathy is the historical role of music in 
forming human communities, no matter how ephemeral, in which, as in certain 
medieval “topsy-turvy” carnivals, the world is turned upside down and the 
membranes separating human beings from one another become magically po- 
rous. The history of musical instruments and musical forms parallels that of 
language in revealing a world, invisible to the naked eye, of constant interaction, 
appropriation, influence, and creative symbiosis which, like a benign pandemic, 
knows no national frontiers. One contemporary project which builds on the 
strife-healing, regenerative potential of music in our troubled world is the The 
West-Eastern Divan, a youth orchestra based in Seville (hence reviving a deep 
tradition of transcultural humanism) which is made up of musicians from 
countries in the Middle East of Egyptian, Iranian, Israeli, Jordanian, Lebanese, 
Palestinian, and Syrian backgrounds. An individual musician who single- 
handedly embodies the symbiotic aspect of music is the Indian Allah Rahman: 


Skilled in Carnatic music, Western classical, Hindustani music and the Qawwali style of 
Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan, Rahman has been noted to write film songs that amalgamate 
elements of these music systems and other genres, layering instruments from differing 
music idioms in an improvisatory manner. [...] fusing traditional instruments with 
new electronic sounds and technology and displaying a ‘gift for alchemizing outside 
influences until they are totally Tamil, totally Rahman.” 


Other artists in this vein are Sting, Nittin Sawnhey, Harry Tavitian, and Salman 
Ahmad (who significantly has declared a ‘Rock and Roll jihad’ against Islamist 
extremism). While throughout the centuries so many of the rich and powerful - 
like so many Ozymandiases —- have attempted to “make” history or to freeze time 


36 Chris Lowney, A Vanished World: Muslims, Christians, and Jews in Medieval Spain (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2006). 
37 http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/A._R._Rahman (accessed 15/04/2011). 
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itself, often with disastrous human consequences, the people left to their own 
device are naturally disposed to play, dance, jazz, and jam with others irre- 
spective of race or culture, ignoring the strictures and taboos communicated 
from above by the Pharisees and Voldemorts of the world. Like a vast spiritual 
coral reef their legion unsung lives have created a vast cumulative legacy of art, 
dance, beauty, and carnival, a fragrant potpourri of humanity rather than a trail 
of death, terror, and destruction. 

But it is not just music that can play this ethno-eccentric, deradicalizing role. 
The social history of poetry, dance, story-telling, drama, films, mystical phi- 
losophy, chess, sport, and martial arts, would tell a similar story. Not just the 
global success of epic tales such as 1000 and One Nights, Harry Potter, or Avatar, 
but also their core themes as narratives of the triumph of humanism and cre- 
ativity over the forces of cruelty and nihilism, suggest a deep structure in the 
human psychological make-up that can rise above the unique, private, personal 
self to achieve a universal compassion which enables the vulnerable “good” to 
overcome the powerful “evil”. It is this faculty that finds a practical outlet in the 
myriad organizations and initiatives in the world today whose sole goal is to 
alleviate suffering and combat inhumanity. Just to mention some (clearly chosen 
from a Eurocentric perspective: The International Red Cross, Green Crescent, 
Médicins Sans Frontieres, Save the Children, UNESCO, World Health Organ- 
ization, Oxfam, Amnesty International, Relief International, Trains of Hope 
(Lifeline Express), and Bandaid. The very existence of the United Nation’s 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948) and The Universal Islamic Dec- 
laration of Human Rights (1981) indicate that such humanitarian undertakings 
are not random or arbitrary, but manifestations of a transcultural humanism 
that is to be conceived of as an abiding countervailing force to inhumanity in the 
world. The basis of this is a self-transcendent empathetic faculty which arises 
spontaneously in a significant section of the world’s population when natural 
disasters strike and divisions between human beings are forgotten, as if by 
magic. 


Towards a conclusion 


Towards the end of his Enlightenment’s Wake Gray argues that the Enlighten- 
ment project, for a global process of emancipation based on Western rationality, 
has failed. Instead, the particular version of modernity associated with it has 
(cancer-like?) all-too successfully promoted the rise of technology, along with 
the objectification and subjugation of the planet, reducing it to a resource for 
human activity that has in turn led to the devastation of nature. He thus calls for 
the West to abandon its universalizing project and be ready to share the earth 
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with radically different cultures, an earth healed of the ravages inflicted by 
human activity. “We” must thus be prepared to give up (Western, secularizing) 
humanism, transcend the nihilism that the Enlightenment has spawned, and 
embrace a transcultural humanism that embraces not only the diversity of hu- 
manity but also the biosphere on which all human life depends. For, as Gray 
notes: 


The universalizing project of Western cultures, which in our historical context has 
become a nihilist expression of the will to power, must be surrendered, and replaced by 
a willingness to share the earth with radically different cultures. Such acceptance of 
diversity among human communities must not be a means of promoting ultimate 
convergence into sameness, but rather an expression of the openness to cultural dif- 
ferences...The political task is that of devising institutions in which communities and 
cultural traditions are given recognition and shelter, and in which often conflicting 
claims are mediated and moderated.” 


I would endorse his analysis, but with an important caveat. The looming global 
ecological, demographic, and resources crises - most of all in the areas of energy 
and food - could all too easily foster wars and ethnic tensions, even without the 
exponential rise in the perceived terrorist threat since 9 / 11 and the protraction 
of military tensions in the Middle East, Afghanistan and Korea. However, if the 
deep-seated, phylogenetically programmed human gift for transcultural hu- 
manism could be activated, then the common crisis could generate a tidal 
movement of transcultural humanism and finally precipitate the long-awaited 
paradigm shift from a theologically and scientifically anthropocentric world- 
view to an ecologically anthropocentric world-view. 

This means not the abandoning of humanism, except in its narrow Western- 
centric sense, but the embrace of a multi-faceted humanism, including elements 
of the scientific, the existential, and the religious: a humanism appropriate to the 
unique historical cultures, or lack of any single one, of particular communities 
and individuals. Maximizing the potential of all the world’s religions for some 
form of tolerance, compassion, and empathy for the “Other” (and everyone on 
this planet is someone else’s “Other”) could also give rise to a global but “bio- 
diverse” transcultural humanism. This would have the capacity to embrace 
ecological humanism from within a variety of secular and religious traditions, 
and could counter both the forces of xenophobia and the more devastating forms 
of anthropocentrism. In this way the worst consequences of the coming catas- 
trophe could be averted or at least mitigated. Of course, this tidal reaction 
against ethnocentrism and fundamentalism may happen spontaneously, without 
the input of intellectuals and educators, but disseminating a lucid consciousness 


38 Gray, Enlightenment’s Wake, p. 269. 
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of it through the organs of cultural production at the highest level could help 
foster it from above as well. 

Ina famous phrase in his Theses on the Philosophy of History Walter Benjamin 
talks of ‘seizing hold of a memory as it flashes up at a moment of danger’. 
Perhaps in the current global moment of danger “we” (in the transcultural sense 
of the word) are in the unique position to seize the memory excavated from the 
minds of humanists from an earlier archaeological stratum of our own culture. 
Humanists such as the Greek Epicurean philosopher Diogenes, who in the 
second century AD - itself an ethnocentric measurement of historical time! - 
had inscribed in stone in the market place of Oinanda (now part of the Islamic 
world in Asia Minor) the following words: 


While the various segments of the earth give different people a different country, the 
whole compass of this world gives all people a single country, the entire earth, and a 
single home, the world.” 


39 http://www.livius.org/oa-om/oenoanda/oenoanda2.html (accessed 11/05/11). 
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Kirill Thompson 


Lessons from Early Chinese Humanist Impulses 


Introduction: the problems 


Early Chinese tradition exhibits distinctive Humanist impulses. Below, we 
consider several of these impulses, as expressed in Confucius’ Analects, the Mozi, 
Laozi, and Zhuangzi, and discuss ways in which they might offer solutions to 
some of the problems associated with received Western Humanism: specifically, 
its individualist predilection and its inherent species-centrism.' 

Firstly, the “celebration of the individual” has been a tenet of Western Hu- 
manism since at least the Renaissance, when some Humanists juxtaposed the 
creative potential of the human individual with the constraining tendency of 
institutions. From that time, and particularly in the nineteenth century, Hu- 
manist education movements have sought to cultivate individuals, both cul- 
turally and spiritually, to unleash their creative potential.’ At the same time, the 
notion of individual selfhood - which was necessitated by Christian dogma, so 
as to ground personal responsibility - was incorporated into Modern philoso- 
phy, from Descartes onwards. In subsequent Humanist thinking, individual 
selfhood has been deemed crucial for Humanist conceptions of the subject of 
epistemology and ethics, as well as the object of ethics, that is, mutual regard for 
the human other as well as one’s self. 

Several intellectual developments, however, have conspired to undermine the 
notion of an atomic individual self: Hume’s sceptical decomposition and Kant’s 
artificial reconstruction of self; Darwin’s revelation that populations, not in- 
dividuals, are significant for evolutionary analysis; and, Nietzsche’s parlaying of 
Darwin’s view into the insight that individual human selves, as centres of con- 
sciousness, are but fleeting bubbles in the flow of life, to mention just a few. 


1 For discussion, see: Lorenzo Simpson, The Unfinished Product: towards a Postmetaphysical 
Humanism (New York and London: Routledge, 2001), pp. 2, 138, & 140. 

2 Alan Bullock, The Humanist Tradition in the West (New York & London: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1985), pp. 23, 27, 35 f; Simpson, Unfinished Product, pp. 3, 5. 
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Moreover, during the past 250 years, various socio-economic forces, such as 
industrialization and urbanization and the resulting mass society, mass culture 
and mass media - including rising consumer culture, the Internet,’ and glob- 
alization — have denuded the conceit of individual selfhood and hollowed out, if 
not eradicated, local cultures, languages, Lebensformen.* 

Specifically, these sorts of intellectual trends and socio-economic forces have 
conspired to undermine the notion of the sovereign individual self, whether in 
the form of the Kantian moral legislator, the Rawlsean moral reflector, or the 
Nietzschean Ubermensch.* At the same time, classical economic theorists pro- 
moted the idea of “rational self-interest”, which called into question the value of 
“the moral point of view”.° Ironically, in raising the problem of other minds (i. e., 
other human beings) and the spectre of solipsism, logical empiricism also 
contributed to subjectivist ethics,’ which reduced resistance to rational self- 
interest theories.® 

Secondly, the inherent species centrism of Western Humanism, which is hard 
pressed to grant moral status to non-human life forms and the natural envi- 
ronment, does not sit well with contemporary sensibilities regarding ecological 
balance and the health of the biosphere, not to mention human kinship with 
other species.’ Increasingly, people have come to discern that human activity is 


3 Sherry Turkle examines the impact of the Internet on self and personal identity in: Sherry 
Turkle, Alone Together: Why We Expect More from Technology and Less from Each Other (New 
York: Basic Books, 2011); and idem., Life on the Screen: Identity in the Age of the Internet (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1995). 

4 Alfred Schutz, Life Forms and Meaning Structure, trans. & ann. H. R. Wagner (London & 
Boston: Routlege and Kegan Paul, 1982) and Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, 2nd ed., trans. by G. E. M. Anscombe (London: Basil, Blackwell & Mott, Ltd, 1958) 
develop the notion of Lebensformen as culturally specific human life patterns. For Witt- 
genstein, people create meaning through playing language games in the context of their 
Lebensformen. Schutz’s view is built upon his intersubjective phenomenology. 

5 For critical discussions on sovereign subjectivity from a postmodern perspective on history 
and the humanities, see Iain Chambers, Culture after Humanism: History, Culture, Subjec- 
tivity (London and New York: Routledge, 2001), e. g., pp. 25, 32, 56, etc. 

6 Kurt Baier’s classic book, K. Baier, The Moral Point of View: A Rational Basis for Ethics 
(Cornell: Cornell University Press, 1958), presents a strong case for the irreducibility of moral 
considerations in human judgment. 

7 For excellent examples, see J. L. Mackie, Ethics: Inventing Right and Wrong (London: Penguin 
Books, 1977) and Bertrand Russell, Russell on Ethic, C. Pigden (ed.)(London & New York: 
Routledge, 1999). 

8 Isay “ironically” because the ethical subjectivists thought that they were clarifying ethics and 
making it more sincere and solid by revealing its emotive roots. They were innocent in that 
sense. 

9 See, for example, Mark Rowlands, Animals Like Us (London & New York: Verso, 2002), 
including the “Editor’s Introduction” by Colin McGuinn. Theist ethics which reflect the claim 
that God created nature to be exploited by humankind tends to fare even worse regarding 
nature and animals; Matthew Scully, Dominion: The Power of Man, the Suffering of Animals, 
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relentlessly invading and displacing ecosystems in which precious indigenous 
species are becoming extinct. Moreover, they are starting to realize that species 
evolve together over time, are symbiotically related in delicately balanced net- 
works,’° and, that the human species has no prima facie right to lord it over the 
entire domain of nature: which is wrong not only in principle but practically 
also, as it leads to the death of the host biosphere, just as the invasion of cancer 
cells kills the host bio-organism in the long run."' Hence, we observe humanity’s 
growing sense of the intrinsic value of ecological systems and the emergence of 
new disciplines, like sustainability ethics and environmental ethics, which for 
the most part transcend traditional Western Humanistic ethical concerns.” 

In the following discussion, we explore how some early Chinese Humanist 
impulses might provide solutions to the problems noted above: Western Hu- 
manism’s individualist predilection and species centrism. At the same time, it 
must also be noted that as Confucianism, in particular, became ossified as 
dogma and ideology in imperial China, the salve of its early Humanist impulses 
lost much of its tonic effect. Thus, the present exploration may prove equally 
useful to Chinese scholars who would like to initiate a global dialogue on in- 
tercultural Humanism, starting from Confucian principles. 


Confucius’ ethics: from individual self to relational being 


In ancient China persons, selves, subjects, were regarded as relational rather 
than individual. However, during Confucius’ #Lf time (551 - 479 B.C.E.), the 
late Spring and Autumn period, the ruling elite had begun to disregard their 
interpersonal, even familial, relations and the traditional forms of mutual re- 


and The Call to Mercy (New York: St. Martin’s Griffin, 2002), however, sees roots of animal 
ethics in the Old Testament. See Daniel Quinn, Ishmael (New York: Bantam / Turner Book, 
1995) for a novel presentation. 

10 People seldom realize that human evolution occurred slowly in tiny increments over mil- 
lennia if not millions of years. In that sense, human beings evolved as part and parcel of 
nature. The notion that human beings ever transcend nature is empty hubris. At best, human 
beings are “Nature become self-conscious,” though more than a little self-deception is 
presumably involved. 

11 This “long run” seems to rapidly shortening as more and more ecosystems are being pushed 
to the tipping point. 

12 The works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Collected Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson: Nature, 
Addresses and Lectures (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1971), Henry David 
Thoreau and William Rossi (eds), Walden and Resistance to Civil Government, 2nd ed. (New 
York & London: W. W. Norton & Co, 1992), and even Rachel Carson, Silent Spring: 40" 
Anniversary Edition (New York: Mariner Books, 2002) could be said to present their “hu- 
manist perspectives” in the context of nature, and to present humanity and nature as mu- 
tually reflective and dependent, with moral implications. 
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spect and obligation. In short, the gradual weakening, and decline, of the Zhou 
court had led to growing adventurism among local feudal lords. Confucius’ 
diagnosis of the causes behind the chaos and violence of the time was that people 
had lost sight of their inherent relatedness, and, thus, had lost their sensitivity to 
the “ties that bind” and the concomitant affections and responsibilities.’ His 
teachings served a twofold purpose: to remind people of their inherent relat- 
edness; and, to inculcate virtues, rituals and practices to reinforce people’s sense 
of relatedness in harmony engendering ways." 

Confucius’ core virtues are premised on and supportive of human relation- 
ality. Early in Analects (Lunyu i##4), Book 1, Confucius is recorded as saying, 
‘The junzi # (exemplary person) devotes himself to the roots (of upright 
conduct). Once the roots are established, the Way (dao 38) (of appropriate 
practice) arises. As to filiality and fraternity, they are the roots of ren {© (hu- 
mane) [conduct].’ Confucius regards ren, in turn, as the root of sincere ritual 
conduct (li i), stating: ‘If a person is not motivated by ren (being humane), 
what has he to do with ritual conduct? What has he to do with music (yue ah) 2? 
(3.3). 

It is noteworthy that in Book 4 of the Analects, chapters 18 - 21, Confucius 
focuses on the parent-child relationship - and the ramifications of filiality (xiao 
#) - as a person’s most original and salient relationship, which one is to model 
and iterate in new interpersonal situations and contexts throughout life.!° Hence, 


13 In recent years, psychologists have developed a more adequate view of self and the person 
(co-personhood), the self, as “relational” or as “relational being.” Swarthmore psychology 
professor, Kenneth Gergen, Relational Being: Beyond Self and Community (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2009), has developed this view in numerous books and articles. Students of 
Confucianism are in agreement that Confucianism involves just this sort of relational view of 
“self? and explore the ramifications of this view for Confucian personhood, ethics, and even 
clinical therapy. See: K. Huang and J. Chang, ‘Self-Cultivation: Culturally Sensitive Psy- 
chotherapies in Confucian Societies’, The Counseling Psychologist, 37 (2009), 1010 - 1032; 
Russell Pryba, ‘Confucius, William James and the Relational Self’, International Journal for 
Field-Being, 6:1 (2007), 1 - 12; David Wong, ‘Relational and Autonomous Selves’, Journal of 
Chinese Philosophy 31:4 (Dec., 2004), 419 - 432; R. T. Ames, ‘Confucianism and Deweyan 
Pragmatism’, Journal of Chinese Philosophy, 30:3&4 (Sept. / Dec., 2003); R. T. Ames and D. 
Hall, Thinking from the Han: Self, Truth and Transcendence (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1997); and Xin Yao, ‘Self-Construction and Identity: the Confucian Self in Re- 
lation to Some Western Perceptions’, Asian Philosophy, 6:3 (1996), 179 - 195). 

14 The present discussion is focused on Confucius’ Analects, with only occasional references to 
subsequent Confucian works, because Confucius avoids jargon and stays close to common 
language. 

15 By convention, references to Confucius’ Analects are cited as (chapter:verse). All (chapter: 
verse) references relate to: D. C. Lau, trans., Confucius, The Analects (Hong Kong: The 
Chinese University Press, 1983 [1979]). 

16 See section 5, below. Peter Singer discusses how people’s ethical awareness evolves and 
expands in Peter Singer, The Expanding Circle: Ethics and Sociobiology (New York: Straus 
and Giroux, 1981). 
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the person (motivated by) ren, ‘establishes others in seeking to establish himself, 
extends others in seeking to extend himself’ (6.28). Authentic ren practice in- 
volves fulfilling one’s relationships; yet it flows entirely from oneself; in in- 
stances where ren is required, one does not defer even to one’s teacher (15.35)."” 

Confucius advocates yi 3§ (appropriateness) as a native yet cultivatable sense. 
Yi guides one in the upright conduct of interpersonal relations and affairs: 
‘Toward the world, the junzi # (exemplar) is not predisposed for or against 
anything, but acts according to appropriateness’ (4.10). Thus, Confucius insists 
the junzi is concerned with (relational) appropriateness with the same due 
diligence that the common person is concerned with (personal) benefit (li #l) 
(4.16). The person who conducts himself with perfect balance and interpersonal 
regard will manifest the virtus (de #%). Hence, one who recognizes one’s inherent 
relationality and acts accordingly, i.e. ‘the person of virtus (responsive inter- 
personal regard)’, will ‘never be alone but will always have company’ (4.25). 
Accordingly, Confucius names shu 24 (empathy) as the basic maxim of life 
conduct, to be allied in guiding practice with the Silver Rule, ‘don’t do unto 
others what you don’t wish to be done unto yourself? (15.23). 

In summary, Confucius’ humanistic ren ethics is staked on the premise of a 
relational self and a relational being; the self-cultivation of ren and allied virtues 
simultaneously involve the cultivation of others through responsive inter- 
personal regard. 


Confucius’ vocabulary for “self” as relational being 


Confucius crafted his ethics on the basis of his understanding of the self as a 
relational being, not as an individual self; in fact, even his uses of several terms 
for “self are relational in significance and intent. 

First, in the Analects, Confucius frequently uses the term “ji” (2) for “self”. In 
his usage, “ji” refers to the basic, raw self that has to be worked (i. e. relation- 
alized), via learning and cultivation. For example, he gives the admonition: 
‘Master the self (ke ji 5) by practicing the rites (li #); this is how to be 
humane (ren {=)’ (12.1). For Confucius, “ji” is the naive empirical self of sense 
perception and feelings, while the ritual rites are tried-and-true vehicles for 
making a person more sensitive and responsive to others. The rites are reliable 
guides for fulfilling one’s interpersonal relations respectfully. In effect, the ad- 
monition does not say to one to “become relational”, rather, it asks us to realize 


the relationality that is one’s default state, and to view self-centeredness as 


17 The relationality of self does not dilute one’s personal determination and responsibility. In 
fact, it is premised on the very other regard that is required for responsibility. 
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immature and petty-minded. In this sense, to be “humane” (ren) is to have 
worked and mastered one’s self-centeredness: to have become sensitive to, adept 
at, and fluent in conducting interpersonal relations appropriately. Ideally, the ren 
person has cultivated him / herself as a virtuoso of human relations: discerning, 
intuitive, and able to handle new or complicated (relational) situations."* 

The formation of the graph CG (ji) is itself suggestive. The earliest known 
appearance of this graph was as the sixth of the Ten Celestial Stems, which were 
set forth during the Shang dynasty (1751 - 1112 B.C.E.). The graph originally 
depicted both a thread on a loom, and the motion of a shuttle in weaving. The 
implication being that, just as a thread is only one part of a woven cloth, and the 
creative action is not linear but cyclical, then similarly, the self is woven into 
family / society where it engages in reciprocal interactive conduct. 

In his formulation of the Silver Rule, Confucius uses ji as an indexical to 
indicate “oneself” in contrast to “others”, without implications about the status 
or content of “self”: ‘That which one does not want done to oneself, one does not 
do to others’ (12.21). The use of ji, the percipient self, here lends emotional tone 
to the Rule, which aligns it with sensitivity of shu 44 (empathy).’? In Confucius’ 
usage, “ji” never refers to a bounded, private self: it indicates “self” in co-relation 
to others; it presupposes relations and others to have meaning and content. 
These assumptions underwrite Confucius’ appeal to ‘work the self,’ his call to 
undertake learning to discipline the self to be relational (weiji zhixue O23) 
(Analects 14.24). 

Second, wu & is another term Confucius uses for self. “Wu” can be taken to 
represent one’s social presence in that the graph shows a “five” over “a mouth”, 
and thus could signify the five apertures composing the human face: two eyes, 
two nostrils and a mouth.” Confucius’ use of wu has clear relational overtones in 
the following: ‘If I am not at the sacrifice, it is as if I did not sacrifice’ (3.12). Even 
today, it is important to show face to others on important occasions in Chinese 
culture, for one’s physical presence is a mark of sincerity and regard for others. 
Confucius also said, ‘I am not employed in office, so I have cultivated the arts’ 
(9.7). Cultivating the arts partly involves embellishing one’s social graces - and 
face - for future encounters. 

Finally, two propositions of particular interest: Confucius said, ‘I (“wu”) have 
nothing I have not told you, my disciples’ (7.24). And, ‘Iam with Dian’ (11.24). In 


18 This characterization owes much to the innovative work of Ames and Hall (R. T. Ames and D. 
Hall, Thinking Through Confucius (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1987), Ames 
and Hall, Thinking from the Han, etc.). 

19 Working the self and grasping the Silver Rule for Confucius involved at once the recognition 
of one’s nested relatedness and the call to empathize with others in their respective nests of 
relationship. 

20 Similarly, wuguan HB, means the five features that compose one’s visage. 
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7.24, Confucius does not mean that his oral teachings / doctrines are complete 
but rather that his repertoire of presentations and conduct as teacher-partner in 
their relationship “communicate” the fullness of his instruction. In 11.24, ‘Iam 
with Dian’ expresses Confucius’ essential spirit. Earlier in the passage, he asks 
some of his students about their life aspirations. After several of them say what 
they would do as court officials, Dian (Zeng Shi), lute in hand, says he would like 
to don spring apparel and set off with friends to bathe in the river Yi, enjoy the 
zephyrs on the Rain Alter, and return home together in song.”’ Confucius sec- 
onds Dian’s sentiment, intimating that his instruction was not only about eti- 
quette, professional training and the ability to administer effectively. His un- 
derlying concern was to guide his students to co-relate and interact positively in 
the pulse, the flow of life - no matter whether the relations were personal, 
familial, social or simply natural. Ultimately, for Confucius, such co-relational 
participation in life’s flow should be a personal, aesthetic, joyful dance that 
betokens, and bestows, harmony. 

Third, Confucius uses the term “Wo”3& for “self”, which is the first person 
singular pronoun in modern Chinese. This graph depicts a hand wielding a spear 
or a halberd. It suggests to me the Hegelian idea of self, formed in society by 
facing others. The wo self is formed through contention; it is the self of mutual 
regard. Confucius tends to use “wo” in reflecting on himself, without immediate 
connection to others. “When I intend to be humane (ren), humanity is right 
there’ (7.30). ‘I transmit but do not create; in this, I venture to compare myself to 
Old Peng’ (7.1). ‘I do not have knowledge from birth; but I take pleasure in the 
old, and am keen to pursue it’ (7.20). ‘I broadened myself by culture, and re- 
strained myself by the rites’ (9.11). And, it is said that the Master ‘abstained from 
self’ (wu wo ##%) (9.4). While these propositions do not present self in direct 
relation to others, they present “self” as relational, nonetheless. For example, by 
definition, being ren (humane) is respecting and carrying out one’s inter- 
personal relations; it is acting positively in one’s confluences of relations. As 
intoned in Zhongyong # B, ‘Renzhe ren ye {—% A th’, i. e., it is the humane who 
are fully human, humanity at root is relational.” 

The notion of transmitting rather than creating is a paean to the notion of co- 
creation, the recognition that innovation is generally collaborative, across time 
as well as among people.” One broadens yet restrains oneself to enrich and 


21 Bathing symbolizes ritual purification. The Great Learning, ch. 2, reads: The bathing tub of 
Tang, was inscribed: “If one daily renews and renews, day after day, one will experience 
renewal daily.” 

22 The graph for humaneness, ren {=, depicts two people in a balanced relationship. 

23 Recent creativity research stresses the extent to which creative breakthroughs tend to be the 
results of collaborative, interpersonal efforts. See R. Keith Sawyer, Explaining Creativity: The 
Science of Human Innovation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006) & D. Miell and K. 
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refine one’s relational intercourse. Finally, “abstention from (individual) self” is 
a paean to relational being: Relationships as confluences in the flow of life are 
realities in which self is a facet, a co-reflection. To insist on one’s (individual) self, 
just like insisting on “having one’s way,” is not only isolating; it is obstructive of 
the very intercourse that constitutes living fully - and thus most richly being 
oneself." 


Confucian introspection as relational 


Zhongyong "AJB, ch. 1 reads: ‘Nothing is more evident than what is hidden; 
nothing is more apparent than what is minute. Therefore, the exemplar is cir- 
cumspect about his uniqueness (shendu {23}).”° 

This passage presents introspection in the same way that it is understood in 
relational psychology, for which introspection is usually focused on one’s re- 
lationships. The expressions “the hidden is apparent” and “the minute is evi- 
dent” indicate the recognition that one’s impulses and intentions are not private 
inner possessions of self, but psychological factors in the play of a person’s 
intentions and conduct. They are, ultimately, discernible to others. Does one’s 
“uniqueness” (du%a) refer back to a private inner self? “Uniqueness” refers to 
the unique sets of relations that comprise each person, for example those into 
which one is born and which confluence his or her flow of life. In a sense, given 
relational self, one’s performances are reflections of one’s originative, nurturing 
and constitutive sets of relations. 

The following lines that climax Zhongyong, chapter 1, again, are often taken to 
refer to the inner world of consciousness: 


The pre-aroused state of joy and anger, sorrow and happiness is called equilibrium 
(tranquillity, equipoise; zhong ); aroused, timely and in due measure, is called 
harmony (he#l). Equilibrium is the great root of the empire, and harmony is the 
penetrating way of the empire. 


Relationally, this describes a mental state, but not in the sense of a private inner 
world of self. This account of the pre-aroused and aroused states is descriptive of 


Littleton, Collaborative Creativity: Contemporary Perspectives (London: Free Association 
Books, 2004). 

24 Kenneth Gergen’s Relational Being speaks of relationships as confluences in human affairs. 
The concept of mutual confluence is more accurate here than that of mechanical causality 
from the natural sciences. 

25 On Zhongyong, chapter 1, see Kirill O. Thompson, ‘English Translation of Zhongyong, with 
introduction and Notes’, (Unpublished ms. Prepared in residence at Hamburg University, 
2008) and R. T. Ames and D. Hall, Focusing the Familiar: A Translation and Philosophical 
Interpretation of the Zhongyong (Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 2001). 
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the well cultivated person who keeps his mind tranquil. It is prescriptive as a 
model for others: one ought to keep one’s heart tranquil, in equipoise, in order to 
be duly alert and responsive when matters come up. This passage concludes that 
when the emotions are aroused, one responds in due measure in harmony- 
engendering ways. 


Formation of relational self / being and Confucianism 


After critiquing psychological theories of self and mental health that stress the 
inner unity and consistency of self, Kenneth Gergen elaborates on the basic fact 
of the multiplicity of relational self / being. Simply put, even in ordinary every- 
day life, people present themselves differently and interact in differing ways 
according to relationship and context. Gergen suggests that people tend to relate 
and develop in three basic ways through (1) modelling others, (2) becoming 
somebody, and (3) co-acting with others.”° 

Regarding modelling, Gergen writes: ‘Others’ actions serve as models for what 
is possible. As we observe others in action, they fill our consciousness, thus 
providing the possibility of incorporating their actions into our own repertoire. 
[...] Through observation we incorporate the potentials of being the other. “No 
him, no me”.’ - Dizzy Gillespie about Louis Armstrong. (Italics added.) 

Becoming somebody refers to coming into being anew by starting to play a 
new role, assume a new identity or the like. Gergen writes: 


With my mother, I come into being as a child; with my children, I come into being as a 
parent, and so on. Each relationship will bring me into being as a certain kind of person, 
and the actions that I acquire will enter the repository of potentials for future use. [...] 
We are prepared for a future in which we imitate various versions of ourselves [...] as 
the years accumulate, so do the laminations of possibility. [...] In the latter years, one 
may — if one dares - draw from an enormous repertoire of potentials. One may re-visit 
and re-kindle in ways that are impossible for the young. “When we feel most private, 
most deeply ‘into’ ourselves, we are in some other sense most deeply connected with 
others through whom we have learned to become a self.” — Stephen Mitchell” 


Co-action refers to the interactive scenarios that we play out in the context of our 
relationships. Gergen gives the vivid example of learning to dance. When we 
learn to dance we learn to: 


26 Gergen, Relational Being, 135 ff. 

27 Gergen, Relational Being (inset quote from Stephen Mitchell, Hope and Dread in Psycho- 
analysis (New York: Basic Books, 1995), p. 112). See the account of Confucian introspection 
in Section 4 above. 
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move our bodies in the prescribed way; we also watch our partners, and possibly 
imitate them as well. [...] We learn the coordinated activity of the dance itself, how it 
goes when we move in this direction, or in that. In the same way, I learn what it is to 
participate in the give and take of an argument, in classroom discussion, scenarios of 
emotion [...] and so on. In sum, all meaning / full relations leave us with another’s way 
of being, a self that we become through the relationship, and a choreography of co-action. 
From these three sources, we emerge with enormous possibilities of being (Italics added). 


Turning back to Confucius, we note that his principal approach in instructing 
his students is (1) modelling. Throughout the Analects, Confucius “sets an ex- 
ample” by his manner of speaking and interacting with his students and others. 
Whatever book-learning the students undertake is intended not for just its own 
sake but for the models of conduct and elocution presented to enhance the 
students’ sensitivity to and appropriate handling of human relationships. As 
Ames and Hall astutely point out, the Confucian ritual rites themselves serve as 
“models” handed down from the past and kept alive through each new gen- 
eration’s re-enactments. The rituals stay vital and valid to the extent that they 
still express the quality and value of the relationship they embellish.” 

Confucius is cognizant that (2) we become new selves, new beings, in the 
contexts of new relationships. Much of his instruction involves equipping the 
students to adapt to and fulfil the new relationships. Finally, Confucius regards 
most human action as (3) co-action. Even one’s action that appears to be solitary 
turns out to be undertaken on behalf of or in preparation for co-action or for 
participating effectively in human relationships.” This is reflected in Confucius’ 
methods of instruction, by dialogue and modelling, his comments on conduct, 
as well as his advice for ministers and rulers: rulers, too, are to regard themselves 
in the context of their leading yet interactive roles, not their personal perks, 
interests and powers. 

With his instruction and teachings, Confucius sought to remedy the break- 
down of Zhou institutions and society. He diagnosed that people were increas- 
ingly self-centred and losing sight of their inherent relationality; hence, he 
repeatedly reminded people of their inherent relationality and persistently in- 
stilled relational virtues and practices. 


28 Ames and Hall, Thinking Through Confucius, pp. 178 - 180. 
29 In a French variation of this, the Julie Delpy character, Celine, in the film Before Sunrise 
(1995), asks, “Isn’t everything that we do in some sense for love?” 
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First-order and second-order relational ethics and Confucianism 


Viewed in the context of relational self / being as opposed to that of autonomous 
individual subjects, virtues and ethics take on a different complexion; their role 
changes, from setting transcendent normative rules governing conduct or 
standards of moral personhood, to immanently moderating the play of rela- 
tionships as confluences. Rather than being justified by abstract criteria, such as 
the categorical imperative or the utilitarian principle, they are deemed appro- 
priate and applicable to the extent that they support and sustain human flour- 
ishing in real situations in the flow of life.” 

Kenneth Gergen speaks of first-order morality,” and second-order morality.” 
First-order morality involves the values inherent in the constitutive patterns of 
any viable relationship. They are not an explicit set of rules but rather implicit 
and pervasive, such as in the classroom: ‘from the tone and pitch of my voice, my 
posture, and the direction of my gaze, to the intervals during which students may 
talk’. First-order morality does not concern good or evil, but rather ‘being 
sensible within a way of life’.** For the most part, “being sensible” means being 
balanced and positive. However, this model is limited in at least two ways: 1) Not 
all of the received patterns or practices can fit all of the people within the group 
or community itself, such as gays and lesbians in a Mormon community, or 
simply counterculture activists in general society; 2) there are conflicts in be- 
liefs, values and practices between different communities in one society, such as 
between Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ireland, or between two different 
societies with conflicting interests and perhaps ideologies, such as between the 
US and Cuba or Iran. Second-order morality seeks to facilitate interaction be- 
tween such discordant or opposing groups, and involves trying ‘collaborative 
activity that restores the possibility of generating first-order morality’.** Second- 
order morality involves the general idea of relational responsibility, the com- 
mitment that all such human problems and conflicts are relational in nature and 
can be settled by good will and willingness to make adjustments by both sides.*° 


30 They need not be construed as entirely immanent: they still have to be transcendent enough 
to provide moorings and guidance when relations go awry and become internally harmful, as 
in abusive family relations, or externally harmful, as with unwarranted, irrational hatred 
directed at outsiders. 

31 Gergen, Relational Being, p. 357. 

32 Ibid., p. 364. 

33 Ibid., p. 357. 

34 Ibid., p. 358. 

35 Ibid., p. 360. 

36 Obviously, this is not a complete model or account of conflict resolution. And, there is evil 
out there to be confronted, as depicted by Albert Camus in The Plague. Our present concern 
is simply to sketch out the contours of the relational view of self / being. 
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Confucius’ legion of particular virtues, including for example filiality and 
fraternity, and four of his five cardinal virtues, humaneness, appropriateness, 
ritual conduct and fidelity, are all examples of first order-morality. They set forth 
the attitudes, virtues, values and patterns of conduct that Confucius deemed 
conducive to fecund, fulfilling relationships within Zhou clans and principal- 
ities. His virtue of wisdom (zhi#) was addressed to second-order issues that 
required thinking outside the box, and at times transcended the strictures of 
humaneness and ritual conduct. For example, Confucius praised a Realpolitik- 
minded minister, Guan Zhong  {#, who did not heed the garden variety sort of 
humaneness associated with ritual conduct (Analects 3.22), but who was com- 
passionate and decided actions that expressed genuine humaneness (Analects 
14.9). Moreover, his efforts thus laid the grounds for harmony and peace among 
the conflicting feudal lords (Analects 14.16, 14.17). Hence, it is implied that Guan 
Zhong’s relational virtue can be said to have surpassed those of the standard 
Confucian moralists. 

Confucius himself spoke favourably of the customs and lifestyles of non- 
Chinese tribes and even spoke of leaving the ‘corrupt Chinese’ to live among 
them (Analects 9.14). Also indicative of Confucius’ second-order openness to 
other cultures, when he visited different states, he would inquire politely into 
their rites, customs and practices. This respectful humility distinguished Con- 
fucius during his lifetime. Unfortunately, later Confucians often held firm to 
their inward-looking, first-order morality and were closed to the outward- 
looking, second-order morality, except when compelled to open up. 


Mozi’s critique of Confucius’ stress on first-order morality 


Mozi #f (fl. 479 - 438 B.C.E.) saw that Confucius’ ethics was focused on first- 
order morality, that is, that it prioritized one’s nearest levels of relations, from 
family and community to state, to the exclusion of other people from other 
families, communities, states.” Moreover, it was overly hierarchical and top- 
down. Confucius’ ethics provided for cohesion and harmony within one’s spe- 
cific human groupings, but it offered little guidance for dealing with others from 
outside these circles; and, while the respect and obligation were defined as 
reciprocal, they were not adequately horizontal. Mozi’s solution was to postulate 
the ideal of impartial regard (jianai), which involved treating and dealing with 


37 Afghan culture appears to be similar to Confucian culture in this regard: Joe Klein writes that 
Afghan president “Karzai is not incompetent. He’s acting according to his priorities — his 
family, his tribe, his nation, in that order” (Joe Klein, ‘Obama’s Afghan Dilemma’, Time Asia, 
175:25 (28 June, 2010), p. 18). 
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others fairly on an equal footing. His argument was that prima facie others are 
just like us, leading similar lives in similar nests of relations with similar con- 
cerns, and thus are deserving of impartial regard and respect. If we were to give 
others the benefit of the doubt and engage them in this way, rather than with 
hostility as outsiders, we would experience more security and ultimately there 
would be less conflict and more harmony in the world. Mozi thus set forth the 
guiding principle for a resilient second-order morality. Moreover, while Mohist 
societies had strict leaders and hierarchies, they were not so vertical or elabo- 
rated as were the Confucian styled ones.” 

Confucius’ later follower Mencius mf (371-289 B.C.E.) criticized Mozi’s 
ideal of impartial regard by claiming it was tantamount to denying one’s own 
parents - a cardinal sin for Confucians. This argument was unfair, because Mozi 
recognized and accepted the psychological priority of Confucius’ first-order 
morality within family and community settings. His point was that, although 
these virtues come naturally to human beings, and Confucius was right to re- 
mind people of their inherent relatedness and basic interpersonal obligations, 
the larger problem was how to encourage peaceful and mutually beneficial re- 
lations with other groupings of peoples. Any ethics worthy of the name must do 
more than just remind people of what already comes fairly naturally to them; 
ethics must provide guidance in wider spectra of life and human affairs, espe- 
cially where our instincts might not be so rational or trustworthy. Mozi’s view of 
self was as relational as that of Confucius; however, Mozi began to replace family 
with community as the core of self / being formation and provide an open-ended 
ethical ideal of second-order morality that could be used to ramify and round 
out Confucius’ bounded first-order morality.” 

Confucius had expressed the grounds for a second-order morality when he 
comforted an orphan follower who had no siblings by saying that, ‘All men 
within the Four Seas are brothers’ (Analects 12.9). This statement probably 
reflected his deeper view of human relationality writ large; however, though this 
sentiment perhaps comforted his follower, it did not have discernible ethical 
traction.”” Later Confucians expanded on this sort of sentiment in response to 
Mozi’s critique, for example, with their idea of “Great Harmony” (datong K[Al) 
and “The Evolutions of the Rites”,”’ in Liji #40,” and in Zhang Zai’s 5REX 


38 Mozi envisioned a relatively equitable civil society to replace the feudal clan system. 

39 Scott Lowe, Mo Tzu’s Religious Blue Print for a Chinese Utopia: The Will and the Way 
(Lewiston, NY: The Edwin Mellen Press, 1992). 

40 By saying it appears to lack ethical traction, I mean that it does not give adequate indications 
or guidance for ethical practice. At the same time, it remains a laudable sentiment. 

41 Ch’u Chai and Winberg Chai, The Humanist Way in Ancient China: Essential Works of 
Confucianism (New York: Bantam Books, 1965), pp. 338 - 339 

42 (Record of Rites; 3" century B.C.E.), chs. 7 and 1, respectively 
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(1020 - 1077) Western Inscription (Ximing FY #4). Again, though the sentiment 
was inspiring, it was not formulated in a way that would give it ethical or public 
policy traction. 


Relational self / being and humanism 


Prima facie, Confucius’ affirmation of relational self / being solves problems 
associated with Western Humanism’s individualist predilection. As noted, sev- 
eral intellectual and socio-economic trends conspired to undermine the notion 
of an atomic individual self in the modern West. Confucius’ reminders of and 
ethics to support relational self / being are suggestive in offering a more stable 
and secure, yet also dynamic and interactive, conception of self. This view is 
finding support in contemporary psychology. Moreover, as the whittling down 
of individual self has reduced it to an uncertain emotive source of value and 
ethics, opening the door to the intrinsically amoral conception of rational self- 
interest, it has become clear that the notion of the individual self has become too 
weak to sustain such demanding concepts as duty, responsibility, not to mention 
the categorical imperative. Confucius’ notion of relational self / being provides a 
potentially more adequate grounding for interpersonal responsibility and duty; 
i.e., if selfis essentially relational in its make-up, then it will be interpersonally 
responsible as long as it is aware of its formation as such. 

I have a negative argument for the reality of relational self / being. Why is it 
that personal / familial betrayals are deemed the most heinous forms of immoral 
conduct? Why are they so emotionally rending? Isn’t it because we are part-and- 
parcel of those who are closest to us personally, familially? In a real sense, we are 
at one with them; they are part of who we are and vice versa. In this regard, 
personal betrayals strike us as terrible, trigger highly emotional reactions, and 
provoke labels such as “inhuman”. Traditional Confucian charges of lack of 
respect and being “unfilial” carried this sort of outrage. In Western culture, we 
think of Judas Iscariot’s betrayal of Jesus. This sort of feeling underlies Anna’s 
rejection of Holly Martins after she knew that he had assisted the police to entrap 
Harry, leading to Harry’s death, in The Third Man by Graham Greene.” 


43 Wing-tsit Chan, [ed. and trans.] A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1963), pp. 497 - 498. 

44 Gergen, Relational Being. 

45 Graham Greene, The Third Man and “The Fallen Idol” (London: Penguin, 1992). Listen to 
Hubert Dreyfus’ acute discussion of this issue in his online Philosophy 7 podcast (UC 
Berkeley), accessible via Google.com. Anna’s rejection of Holly for his betrayal of Harry 
reflects a deep human impulse, whereas Holly deems he is acting “rationally” according to a 
cut-and-dried ethical code - which makes everything black or white. 
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Confucius’ impulse was to extend his sense of relationality to all people under 
heaven. This impulse was supported by his contention that heaven bestowed the 
virtue in humanity, which was taken to imply that all people were similarly 
endowed. Such a view could not be realized in imperial China from the Qin-Han 
period, when Confucianism became an ideology under which human relations 
were straight-jacketed in an authoritarian, top-down system of control; still 
Confucius’ own statements on relational self/ being and the corresponding 
ethics warrant careful study. 


Laozi and Zhuangzi vs. human species centrism 


Confucius provides a way to release Western Humanism from its individualist 
predilection, but his notions of relationality and relational being are centred on 
kin and community, and don’t extend to all of humanity, not to mention other 
species, ecosystems or the environment.”° Notably, his later follower, Mencius, 
says that there is ‘little difference between human beings and animals’; but he 
makes this comparison disparagingly, and insists that the princely junzi AT 
(exemplars) alone distinguish themselves from animals because they have fully 
cultivated humaneness, appropriateness and ritual conduct, like sage king Shun 
who ‘clearly understood the natures of things and the patterns of human rela- 
tionships. He conducted himself with humaneness and appropriateness and did 
not need to consciously pursue them.”” 

As Mozi had realized that Confucius’ relationality was limited to family and 
community, Laozi #F (fl. 4” century B.C.E.) and Zhuangzi #£-F (fl. 399 - 295 
B.C.E.) saw that he had prioritized humanity and human concerns. Confucius 
and Mozi had been right to regard people as relational beings, but they had failed 
to see the larger, more inclusive patterns of relationality that nest and con- 
textualize humanity in nature and in the cosmos. Just as Confucian kin and 
communal morality would incline to have strife with other communities, Laozi 
and Zhuangzi saw that Mozi’s pragmatic, utilitarian approach to morality would 
conduce to an exploitative approach to the natural environment [Indeed, the 
Confucian Xunzi @J (298 - 238 B.C.E.) soon thereafter argued strongly for 
taking an exploitative approach to nature] .** Laozi and Zhuangzi regard this sort 


46 For example, it is arguable whether Confucius’ tian XK (heaven, sky) was general, as in later 
Confucianism, or referred to the collective ancestors of the Shang and Zhou leaders. 

47 D.C. Lau, trans. Mencius, 2 vols. (Hong Kong: The Chinese University Press, 1984 [1979]), 
4b.19. 

48 Wing-tsit Chan affirms that Xunzi gives the strongest and most definite expression of 
“controlling nature” in “the history of Chinese thought,” adding, “It is a pity it did not lead to 
the development of natural science” (Chan, Source Book, p. 122; Xunzi ch. 17). 
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of one-sided approach to nature as symptomatic of the Confucian and Mohist 
prioritization of human concerns and values over all else, i. e., their naive spe- 
cies-centrism. They regard this sort of approach as inherently unsustainable and 
self-defeating, not only because it alienates human life from its roots in nature, 
but because it would gradually destroy the natural environment on which human 
life depends.” 


The Laozi 


For the Laozi, humanity’s problems stem precisely from thinking as humans ina 
limited human perspective. This narrow view prevents us from the seeing the 
whole picture, so that what we consider as “our advantage, our right” often turns 
out to be in consequence “our over-reach, our loss”. A more adequate per- 
spective would be one that embraces other perspectives. For example, Laozi 
ch. 1, guides the reader to adopt a meditative standpoint in order to experience 
the emergence of things from the indeterminate and finally the interpenetration 
of perspectives. Ch. 2 then goes on to reveal the one-sidedness of judgments in 
ordinary linear human thinking, and advocates dealing with things “non-in- 
tentionally” as well as “teaching without words.” In which situation: 


All things flourish without interruption. 

They grow by themselves, and no one possesses them. 

Work is done, and no one depends on it. 

Achievements are made, but no one claims credit. 

Because no one claims credit, achievements are always there.” 


Interestingly, this sort of perspective is bound up with the ultimate “relational 
self” or “relational being,” the selflessness of identifying one’s self with the 
world: 


We have great trouble simply because we have a self. 
If we are selfless, then where is the trouble? 

If we identify ourself with the world, 

Then within ourself there is the world.” 


Laozi’s contention is that Dao is all-pervading; hence, by attaining Dao, one will 
tend to be increasingly open to other views. In effect, one will (non-intention- 


49 Note that Mencius (Lau, Mencius, 6a.8) sees nothing ethically wrong with the destruction of 
Niu Mountain per se; he just presented it as an analogy for the degradation of human nature, 
his ethical preoccupation. 

50 Laozi, ch. 2; Chung-yuan Chang, Tao: A New Way of Thinking: A Translation of the Tao Te 
Ching with an Introduction and Commentaries (New York: Harper Torchbook, 1975), p. 8. 

51 Laozi, ch. 13; Chang, Tao, p. 40. 
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ally) begin to nurture all creatures to live and flourish together. All creatures will 
thus be nourished; none will be controlled.” 

How does such a view connect back to Humanism? This sort of view is, in 
effect, a sort of reflective Humanism or critical Humanism. It argues that to 
achieve a condition of lasting peace and human flourishing, humanity must 
realize and appreciate its relationality with nature, its nestedness in nature and, 
ultimately, its identity with it. Our well-being is a function of the well-being of 
surrounding ecosystems and their interrelated species, the natural environment, 
the world. To achieve this view and to work for its realization would manifest a 
deep, reflective Humanism.” 

The Laozi concludes by depicting a kind of anarchic utopia, the sort of ba- 
sically sustainable human society that existed at one with nature before the Fall, 
i.e., the advent of agrarian society and values, when humanity became pos- 
sessive and selfish, and the second Fall later when moralists like Confucius arose 
to create artificial countermeasures to such possessiveness and selfishness: 


There is a kingdom which is small and sparsely populated. 

There are numerous implements, but no one uses them. 

The people love their lives and no one wants to move afar. 

Boats and carriages are available, but no one rides them. 

Fine weapons are in their possession, but no one uses them. 

The people are back in the times when knotted chords were 

used to record things. 

They enjoy fine delicacies and are handsome in their dress. 

They are happy with their residences and are pleased with their traditions. 
Although the next state is within sight, and the sounds of cockscrowing and dogs 
barking are heard, 

The people live their whole lives without travelling to and fro. 


The Zhuangzi 


In ch. 6, “The Great Teacher,” Zhuangzi proceeds to question the commonly 
assumed dichotomy between humanity and nature: there are those who know 
and live according to nature and those who know and live according to hu- 
manity. However, as Zhuangzi points out, people of the latter category tend to 
‘nourish what they know with what they do not know’ and only thus live full 
lives.” In other words, their human knowledge is unwittingly attuned to nature - 


52 Laozi, ch. 34; Chang, Tao, p. 97. 

53 One thinks of Arne Naess’ notion of deep ecology. 
54 Laozi, ch. 80; Chang, Tao, p. 207. 

55 Chan, Source Book, p. 191. 
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unbeknownst to the humans themselves. He concludes, ‘Knowledge depends on 
something to be correct, but what it depends on is uncertain and changeable. 
How do I know that what I call nature is not really human and what I call human 
is not really nature?””° 

What is Zhuangzi’s solution to this conundrum? In ch. 17, “Autumn Floods,” 
he offers a solution, though it is one that requires considerable cultivation and 
reflection to be understood: 


What is natural lies within and what is human lies without - and virtus” abides in the 
natural. Know the action of nature and man, follow nature as the basis, and be at ease 
with one’s own situation. Then one can expand or contract as the times require. This is 
the essential of learning and the ultimate of truth.” 


As to the dynamic interplay of nature and humanity, Zhuangzi concludes with 
the following cautionary words: 


A horse or a cow has four feet; that is nature. Put a halter around a horse’s 
head and put a string through a cow’s nose; that is human. Therefore, it is said, 
“Do not let humanity destroy nature. Do not let cleverness destroy destiny. 

And do not sacrifice your name for gain.” Guard carefully your nature and do 
not let it go astray. This is called returning to one’s true nature.” 


In sum, Zhuangzi introduces the topic of nature and humanity almost as an 
exercise in Confucian “rectification of names”. However, he soon reveals that 
these terms are correlative and mutually dependent. Human beings do not tend 
to see it, for we are focused on our pressing personal concerns and issues, and 
these concerns generally revolve around our significant interpersonal rela- 
tionships. We are blind to and take for granted the nature, the Way (dao 38), that 
is the womb of human existence. Thus, we proudly grant little or no ethical status 
to nature and non-human species and deign to compare the worst of humanity 
to animals. 

Zhuangzi insists that, by cutting off our roots in nature, dao, in this way, we 
become ever more shallow and corrupted. We become humans who, whether in 
dream or waking life: 


56 Ibid., Wittgenstein discusses similar issues in Ludwig Wittgenstein, On Certainty, trans. by 
D. Paul & G. E. M. Anscombe (New York: Harper Torchbook, 1974). 

57 Above, in the context of Confucius’ thought, I glossed this term, de (virtus) as “responsive 
interpersonal regard.” In the context of Zhuangzi’s thought, it becomes more a holistic 
responsive openness to situations. The key is that one is sensitive to the natural context and 
broader forces at play, as well as to the human element: the former are deeper, inner while the 
latter are apparent, outer. 

58 Italics added; Chan, Source Book, p. 207. 

59 Italics added; Ibid. The term “nature” (xing tH) refers to people’s most basic “natural 
propensities.” They are fully realized in virtus (de #). Zhuangzi did not intend for this term 
to refer to a human essence but rather to a person’s potential and responsive efficacy. 
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scheme and fight with our minds. When we have small fears we are worried, when we 
have great fears we are at a loss. One’s mind shoots forth like an arrow to judge right and 
wrong. Now it is quiet like a solemn oath in order to maintain its advantage. Later, [...] 
it declines every day [...] Finally, it is near death and cannot be revived. Pleasure and 
anger, sorrow and joy, anxiety and regret, fickleness and fear [...] come to us like music 
from the hollows or like mushrooms from the damp. Day and night alternate within us 
but we do not know where they come from. Alas!® 


This is Zhuangzi’s acute diagnosis of humanity’s shallow, diminished human 
nature and action when they are alienated from their roots in nature, dao. It 
parallels Confucius’ diagnosis of the chaos and strife in the Spring and Autumn 
period, except whereas Confucius had focused on restoring people’s awareness 
of their interpersonal relationality and the concomitant concerns and re- 
sponsibilities, Zhuangzi looked further to their deeper relationality, and ultimate 
identification, with nature. He questioned that, when ‘People proudly say to each 
other, “I am I”, how do they know that their “I” is the genuine “I”? To him, this 
genuine “I” was relationally connected and identified with nature. We are ‘the 
> 62 


universe hidden in the universe’, to be realized through practices conducive to 
the dao experience.” 


Conclusion 


In summary, early Chinese philosophy provides rich conceptual resources for 
responding constructively to some problems associated with received Western 
Humanism. Above, we examined two key such problems: Western Humanism’s 
individualistic predilection and species centrism. 

Through his thought and teachings, Confucius reminded people that, ex- 
istentially, they are not primarily isolated individual selves but rather relational 
beings. His example, practices and instruction reflected and supported this 
realization. Mozi broadened the scope of the idea of relational being by in- 
troducing the second-order moral concept of impartial regard, in order to lead 
and encourage people to regard and treat others as if they were related, thus 
reducing inter-familial and inter-communal strife. In this way, Confucius and his 


60 Chan, Source Book, p. 181. 

61 Ibid., p. 200. 

62 Ibid., p. 194. 

63 Several such practices are mentioned in Zhuangzi, ch. 2 and 6. For discussion, see “Processes 
of Self-Realization” in Chung-yuan Chang, Creativity and Taoism: A Study of Chinese Phi- 
losophy, Art, and Poetry (New York: Julian Press, 1963). 
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followers and Mozi and his followers enriched the notion of self and put hu- 
manistic ethics on a broader psychological foundation.™ 

Regarding Western Humanism’s inherent species centrism, Laozi and 
Zhuangzi made the case that it was self-diminishing and defeating to view the 
human narrowly through the human, and to fancy ourselves as somehow su- 
perior to the myriad other creatures in the world. After all, all species evolved by 
the same natural processes and go through similar processes of formation and 
dissolution and return indistinguishably to dao. Laozi and Zhuangzi thus argued 
that the human is nested, contextualized in the natural, and that people ought to 
meditate and cultivate so as to appreciate their identification holistically to- 
gether. In this way, they opened the way to an enriched Humanistic ethic that 
would incorporate natural, environmental and animal concerns. 

The closing lines of the Laozi summarize Daoist relational being with hu- 
manity and nature: 


The wise does not accumulate.” 

The more he works for other people, the more he gains. 

The more he shares with other people, the more he receives. 

The dao followed by nature is to do good and not to harm. 

The dao followed by the wise is to work and not to claim credit.® 


As Professor Chang remarks, these words are ‘brief, yet essential... easy to 
understand, yet difficult to achieve’.”’ We should do well to keep them in mind 
when we embark on such ambitious projects as the foundation of a new field of 
intercultural humanism from a global perspective. 


64 Again, Gergen, Relational Being shows that personal self genuinely is relational being. It is 
not merely a hypothesis, assertion or article of faith. 

65 For present purposes, we can regard Laozi’s wise as parallel to Confucius’ exemplar (junzi). 

66 Laozi, ch. 81; Chang, Tao, p. 210. 

67 Chang, Tao, p. 212. Bertrand Russell makes a pertinent observation from another per- 
spective, “Human ethical notions, as Zhuangzi perceived, are essentially anthropomorphic, 
and involve, when used in metaphysics, an attempt, however veiled, to legislate for the 
universe on the basis of the present desires of men. In this way, they interfere with that 
receptivity to fact which is the essence of the scientific attitude towards the world” (Gregory 
Landini, Wittgenstein’s Apprenticeship with Russell (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2007), p. 97; Bertrand Russell, ‘On Scientific Method in Philosophy’, in Mysticism and 
Logic and Other Essays (Totowa, NJ: Barnes & Noble, 1976 [1917]), p. 97). 
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Islam, Secular Modernity and Intercultural Humanism 


In several contributions to the present volume and in many other places, 
scholars have extensively discussed Western humanism as a complex historical, 
socio-political, philosophical and religious phenomenon; whereby, the so- 
vereignty and centrality of human values in producing methods, practices, and 
policies in a specific society were given prominence over any other worldview. 
They have explored and revealed the sundry historical manifestations of hu- 
manism in different literary, philosophical, and cultural contexts, and in diffe- 
rent parts of the world, although particularly in Europe. Renaissance humanism 
and Italian humanism have been explored in the body of such historical exca- 
vation, while the Greek, the British, and the German forms have been discussed 
in line with an interest in the periodic emergence of humanism in different eras. 
One has also seen different forms of emphasis in each of these historic mani- 
festations: for instance, German humanism tended toward ethnocentrism, while 
another notable humanist trend sought to dissociate itself from the Church. 

The political, social, and philosophical facets of humanism have also been 
understood in terms of the antecedent, precipitating factors that gave rise to 
their emergence, with the intention of challenging the social status quo. In this 
regard, one has come across pedagogical humanistic trends that both decon- 
structed traditional layers of education and attempted to reconstruct new lines 
of thinking and learning. The deepening semiotics of humanism has also 
challenged a number of traditional religious ideas, values and doctrines and has 
resorted, instead, to secular avenues of social or intellectual engagements and 
involvements that it often offered as a panacea for lost and confused human 
beings. To certain types of humanism, detachment from heavenly discourses and 
the adoption of secular modes of thinking appeared to promise the happiness 
and welfare that seemed to burgeon in the ideal illustration of humanism’s 
values. Overall, many humanistic trends advanced sweeping claims for man’s 
liberation and emancipation from everything, including God. They shifted the 
focus from man’s ascension to heaven to his establishment on earth, away from 
any dependency on transcendental sources. 
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This paper will present humanism from an Islamic perspective and will show 
how such a perspective may facilitate a constructive dialogue regarding the 
development of a genuine and viable intercultural humanism, which would 
temper the sweeping claims I have referred to in the preceding paragraph. Before 
focusing on the distinguishing features of intercultural humanism from an Is- 
lamic perspective, however, a few clarifications may be necessary as to the 
methodology often employed in evaluating such a perspective. 

As is often also the case with Western humanism vis-a-vis Christian dogma 
and the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, discussions of various Islamic per- 
spectives on humanistic issues, including philosophical and religious ones, may 
concentrate on texts and documents that, albeit Islamic, reflect the ideas, 
doctrines, and viewpoints of individual Muslim scholars, and not necessarily 
what is inherited from Prophet Mohammad, his manners, his Household, Ha- 
dith, and Quran. While the ideas and perspectives of different Muslim scholars 
may provide information on the given topics, they may also be reflective and 
representative of the specific historical and cultural contexts that they have been 
exposed to. For example, the Muslim scholars who, through the translation of 
Greek peripatetic texts, were inspired to ponder the implications of these texts 
for the Islamic school of thought, were ultimately embedded within a domain 
that demonstrated their own intellectual creativity and not necessarily the Is- 
lamic viewpoints inherited from the Prophet Mohammad, Quran, or the Pro- 
phet’s Household. 

This situation is even traceable in the citations of numerous Muslim scholars 
who have acknowledged the distinction between the creative discourses resul- 
ting from the interplay of their own cogitations and the pure Islam of Prophet 
Mohammad. To give just one example, one may cite the words from Ibn Sina, 
known as Avicenna (980 - 1037), when he questions the comprehensiveness and 
impeccability of the human-oriented intellect: 


It is not in the capacity of human beings to apprehend the truth of things. We merely 
apprehend the accidental features and the formal characteristics of things without 
apprehending the true nature of things and their real distinguishing features. Our 
understanding provides us with the discernment that there are things in the world with 
their characteristics and features. Nonetheless, the true nature of the primordial 
source, the intellect, the soul, the fire, the celestial bodies, the water and the earth are 
unknown to us. We cannot even grasp the accidental (A’raz) features of the things. 


In other numerous works including the Treatise on Definitions (Resalate Alho- 
dood) and in the Book of Debates (Almobahesat), Avicenna ascertains the limi- 
tations of the human-made intellect and its circumscribing implications. The 
same idea can be found in the works of other scholars such as Khaje Nassee- 
reddine Toosee who shows the inability and incompetency of human intellect in 
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apprehending the true nature of things, illustrating, at the same time, the urgent 
and striking need of the human intellect for divine revelation and revealed 
inspiration. He clearly indicates that, ‘intellect cannot lead to what the prophets 
instruct’. 

Sheikh Alla Addin Toosee, in reiterating the feebleness of the human intellect, 
indicates that it alone ‘cannot grasp the truths behind the issues of theology, and 
the philosophical and intellectual ideas and doctrines cannot substantiate the 
consummate apprehension of these issues without the confirmation and support 
from the source of revelation namely God’.’ In line with this principle, Shaha- 
beddin Sohrevardee (1355) also questions the possibility of providing a comp- 
rehensively impeccable definition for anything, as argued by the peripatetic 
philosophers. Sadrolmotaaleheen, the great philosopher of Islam, propounds 
that ‘even the gifted scholars fail to apprehend the heavenly and earthly truths’.’ 

Such words and statements may vividly present the Muslim scholars’ con- 
firmation of the inability of the human intellect and the dangers behind what 
Hakeemi calls the ‘overgeneralization of the domain of intellect’. This is not to 
deny, however, that the very Muslim scholars who have declared the in- 
competency of the intellect have also rendered huge services through their own 
contemplative efforts, by virtue of the self-same feeble instrument of their 
scholarly activities, namely their reasoning intellect. For example, in reiterating 
the significant share held by Muslim scholars in shaping the primordial pillars of 
modern science, Bernal indicates that, ‘it is difficult to estimate the value of the 
actual contributions to this fund of learning that were provided by Islamic 
scholars themselves’.” Explicating the impact of Islam in new inventions and the 
creation of new modes of knowledge, Bernal adds, that ‘Islam became the focal 
point of Asian and European knowledge. As a result there came into the common 
pool a new series of inventions quite unknown and inaccessible to Greek and 
Roman technology.”® 

The point I have been making here is that many prominent Muslim scholars 
have often drawn a distinction between the reasoning human intellect and the 
revelation-oriented (Vahy) intellect, considering the former to be inferior to the 
latter. Therefore, although Muslim scholars have contributed to the advance- 
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ment of knowledge and technology, one needs to make a distinction between the 
notions, ideas, doctrines, and perspectives presented within the scope of Muslim 
erudition, on the one hand, and the direct words, instructions and Hadith of 
Prophet Mohammad, his Household, and Quran, on the other hand. Further- 
more, Muslim scholars and philosophers themselves, including Mulla Sadra, Ibn 
Sina, Suhrawardi and Khajenassereddin Toosee, have frequently acknowledged 
the necessity of going beyond the human intellect and searching for answers 
within the sources of revelation, thus questioning the sovereignty of human 
knowledge in providing comprehensive responses to everything, including the 
questions of humanism. To exemplify, in his book, The Secrets Behind the Verses 
(Seroll Aayyat), Mulla Sadra cites a Hadith from the Prophet Mohammad and 
pinpoints that ‘my friend, explore this Hadith in order to grasp the substance of 
the knowing about the soul’.’” 

I have insisted on the distinction between intellectual reasoning and revela- 
tion-based intellect, because it can help us excavate the ontological, epistemo- 
logical, and etiological layers of Islamic humanism more clearly. Islam, ety- 
mologically speaking, comes from the word Silm, which means “peace”. Islamic 
“peace” entails diverse human domains, from the intrapersonal relationship to 
interpersonal communication, international relations and international nego- 
tiations. The root word of Islam also goes back to Tasleem which, literally, means 
“submission and resignation”. Imam Ali of Shiites indicates that Islam consists 
in submission to any form of truth, thus emphasizing the spirit of openness 
towards learning, listening and accepting any manifestation that unveils the 
complexion of truth in any aspect. 

Islam-oriented peace begins with an in-depth understanding of the signi- 
ficance of its ontological perspective, as this ontological layer leads the discourse 
of human interaction on diverse points. At the core of the Islamic ontological 
perspective, prevailing interpretations of a human being as a biological animal 
are nullified. Man is not confined within biological and evolutionary bound- 
aries: a physiological machine that operates at the mercy of purely physiological 
and biological stimuli. Rather, according to Islam, the underlying spiritual 
ontology of humankind engenders etiological scopes that can define values 
beyond the utilitarian hegemony of the biologically driven mandates. 

Understanding the Islamic perspective on humanism requires a flight beyond 
prevailing materialist discourses on humanity, particularly those perspectives 
that summarize humans as conglomerates of material particles and proscribe 
any possible exploration outside the realm of the visible. The name of “science”, 
narrowly interpreted as a materialist and reductionist enterprise, has largely 
deprived many Western scholars, and others who subscribe to its tenets, of 
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examining the underlying components of cultural manifestations that do not 
correspond to the mainstream scientific dogma. 

An Islamic perspective on humanism shows that the mainstream scientific 
discourse of modernization is embedded within the promotion of multiplicities, 
fragmentation, and absence: humans are multiplied through the interplay of 
technologically imposed relationships, precisely because they are divided in so 
many pieces and fragments. As they go about their multifarious tasks, they 
become so engaged in fragmentation and division that they can no longer ex- 
perience unity and presence. From an Islamic perspective, humanism, inspired 
by a utilitarian vision, cannot herald the promise of establishing sustainable 
human ties, as it is intrinsically planted in a predilection that excludes a 
quintessential examination of human needs and demands beyond the utilitarian 
domain. An absence-centred philosophy cannot offer the panacea of presence, 
because it is paralyzed by elements and components that reduce the vitality of 
being to an indulgence in the frequency of multiplicities. 

An Islamic intercultural perspective advocates the necessity of presence 
through revisiting the reference points that have validated our subscription to 
engaging utilitarian multiplicities. This would presuppose a shift, from a focus 
on possessiveness to one on Tasleem, to letting go or releasement: power, wealth, 
paraphernalia, political games, parochialism, egoism, egotism, hubris, arrog- 
ance and imperialism belong to the domain of possessiveness and ineluctably 
encourage and foster multiplicities. Tasleem, however, promotes the principle of 
being as the fountain through which togetherness and belonging unfold them- 
selves. From a Quranic perspective, the sublimity of man is verified not through 
the possession of ephemeral belongings but by virtue of piety and righteousness, 
or to use the exact Quranic term, Taqwa. 

Taqwa facilitates the process of becoming presence-oriented in that it allows 
one to comfortably and mindfully choose and disengage oneself from multi- 
plicities. It serves as a preamble for going beyond time and place, breaking the 
boundaries of materialism and practicing the discipline of self, emotion, and 
relationship management. Piety, in the Islamic perspective, suggests that in 
order to transcend the constrictions of the body and supersede worldly longings, 
one must forsake the monolithic identification with materialism. This does not 
mean turning one’s back on worldly demands and desires, but rather, is a war- 
ning against a pure and a blind indulgence in body-oriented discourse. Imam 
Hassan Mojtaba, the third Imam of Shiites explains how attention should be 
directed toward both realms, as follows: ‘Act toward your world as if you would 
live forever, and act toward your hereafter as though you would die tomorrow.” 
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It is through the indiscriminate immersion in the world and its engaging 
multiplicities, Islam argues, that human beings experience subjugation and 
entanglement in shadows and fragmentation, thereby distancing themselves 
from presence. As people’s exposure to multiplicities increase, their degrees of 
absence multiply and, through the heightened form of absence, they seek their 
manifestation in the illusory sedimentations of possessiveness. Taqwa, however, 
gives rise to a progressive and proactive form of being and becoming, as it 
nullifies any form of superiority based on worldly possessiveness such as race, 
colour, and even knowledge. Knowing, if not connected to the fountain of pre- 
sence, turns out to be a cause of absence; it contributes to the accumulation of 
masks, disguises and pretences. An absence-driven knowledge gives rise to 
slavery, control, manipulation, coercion, and aggressiveness. Islamic Hadith 
from the Prophet Mohammad and his Household frequently reprimand the 
formation of knowledge that is confined within the borders of egoism. An ab- 
sence-driven knowledge cannot augur the possibility of a global intercultural 
perspective, as it is already enmeshed in the manacles of multiplicities that 
dictate fixation within the realm of materialism. 

An intercultural perspective needs, therefore, to address the epistemological 
and ontological questions of humankind. The Islamic view goes beyond the 
animalistic interpretation of human beings. Highlighting the significance of 
such underlying questions, Nasr says: 


The evolutionary view of man as animal, which even from the biological point of view is 
open to question, can tell us little as to the real nature of man; no more than can the 
theories of many anthropologists who discuss anthropology without even knowing 
who man, the anthropos, is and without realizing the complete states of universal 
existence which man carries with him here and now.’ 


The Islamic view of intercultural humanism departs from the utilitarian inter- 
pretation of humanity and critiques the approaches and policies that tend to 
keep humans within the confines of materialism. Deep within the Islamic on- 
tological and epistemological perspective there lies an emphasis on the revela- 
tion-inspired intellect which is in pursuit of unity, togetherness, oneness, and 
presence. Conversely, utilitarian-driven rationalism has its quest for multipli- 
city, materialism, consumerism, subjugation, exploitation, and absence. The 
practical implications of each doctrine would engender diametrically different 
consequences. The former considers its mission to look for factors that liberate 
man from the quagmires of stagnation and slavery; it argues that slavery in our 
world today is not epitomized in the traditionally recognized modes and ap- 
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pearances. Modern slavery imposes diverse points of illusion and involves nu- 
merous forms of disguise. It is shrouded in the pretentious masks of progres- 
siveness, development, and betterment, but etiologically looks for domination, 
mastery, and conquest. It monopolizes, through sundry psychological games, 
the avenues of understanding and knowing, and limits the possibility of going 
beyond the pre-established discourse of legitimacy as planted and prescribed by 
the hegemony of utilitarian rationalism. 

The Islamic perspective on intercultural humanism challenges the confine- 
ment of human beings within the borders of egoism and the mundane discourse 
of consumerism. An Islamic view claims that the world is merely a bridge for 
growth and development; one cannot linger in a temporary abode, namely the 
bridge. Death is just the commencement of eternal life. One needs to be mindful 
of one’s intrapersonal and interpersonal transactions and interactions, as one 
dwells in the hospice of the world. It behoves man, according to the Islamic 
perspective, to be liberated from the prisons of predilections and suggestions 
that dictate multifarious forms of slavery and submission. In a Hadith, Imam 
Sadegh, the sixth Imam of Shiites, pinpoints that people, upon departing this 
world, may leave as slaves or as liberated beings (ahrar). The Persian poet, Rumi, 
in elucidating the lofty status of humans and their invaluable position in the 
world, says: 


Wine in ferment is a beggar suing for our ferment; 

Heaven in revolution is a beggar suing for our consciousness; 
Wine was intoxicated with us, not we with it; 

The body came into being from us, not we from it.’ 


The self, in the materialistic context, is subjugated to sporadic engagements with 
a monolithic concentration on nothing except the satiation of the ego. The 
inflation of the ego and its consummation through the hedonistic propensities of 
the material world will produce alienation, loneliness, separation, and bitter- 
ness. It can’t extend a genuine invitation for togetherness. It fails to mobilize the 
possibility of shared understanding, because the spirit of listening ceases to 
operate when the gates of egoism can only allow the entrance of propositions that 
comply with pre-established legitimate discourses. Respectful listening fades 
away when the tyranny of the utilitarian, competitive enterprise expands its 
ramifications; the possibility of sensibility of the other diminishes under the 
yoke of ego-driven rationalism. 

An Islamic view of intercultural humanism propounds a salient role for 
consciousness, understanding, contemplation, awareness, and wisdom. A Ha- 
dith from Imam Sadegh indicates that anyone whose two days (in living and 
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understanding) are equal, he/she is at a loss.'! In another narrative, Imam Ali 
addresses Komyel, one of his companions, and says: ‘Beware that you are in dire 
2 Jafari demonstrates 
that there are at least forty verses in Quran that call for contemplation, thought- 
fulness, and wisdom.” 

An Islamic view of intercultural humanism focuses on relationship awareness 


need of contemplation in any move, albeit small or minor. 


and management, and management of interdependencies as the pillars of in- 
terconnected networks of humanity. In a Hadith cited from Imam Reza, the 
eighth Imam of Shiites, half of wisdom is characterized through the practical 
demonstration of kindness and compassion toward people. In a series of similar 
Hadith from the Prophet and his Household, the key to societal management lies 
in relationship management and the accurate understanding of management 
interdependencies. A profound exploration of Quranic verses and Hadith along 
with the Sireh (behaviour and communication) of the Prophet shows Islam’s 
great emphasis on the significance of relationship, its management and its 
implications. Monotheism (Tawhid) as the first and foremost principle of Islam 
unfolds itself not only as a philosophical principle, but also as a source of 
inspiration for relationship management in diverse human transactions. Mo- 
notheism enriches one’s security as one’s fear and anxiety are left behind 
through a transcendental process of self-exploration and the attainment of faith 
in God’s oneness. This process may be clearly traceable in the spirit of the 
Muslims in the early years of Islam’s emergence as they pioneered the trans- 
mission of science and knowledge. For example, at the beginning of the third 
century (Hijri Calendar), there were eighty Muslim academic faculties and de- 
partments in Spain.”* 

Through a shift from the external manifestations of security to the internal 
source of security, Muslims were inspired by the Prophet to overcome seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties and challenges: monotheism became the panacea 
for managing both intrapersonal and interpersonal relationship. Prayer was 
considered as the elevation and the ascension of man as it opened up a new 
chapter for relationships between the self and the creator. Islamic relationship 
awareness may offer a turning point in understanding intercultural humanism, 
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because it introduces the connectedness of all human beings in a large cosmo- 
logical project where all are linked to the creator. 

Prophet Mohammad introduces peace and mercy as the essence of relation- 
ship management. The Prophet is himself presented by the Quran and numerous 
Hadiths as the mercy for the world (Rahmaton lel alameen). The Quran des- 
cribes the etiological mission of the Prophet and his ordainment as the com- 
pletion and consummation of the best possible moral values. The emphasis on 
values within the context of the Islamic intercultural perspective suggests that 
there are unchangeable, universal, and unquestionably valid values that cannot 
be compromised. The problem in our world today, according to Islam, lies in the 
degeneration of values as a result of egoism and egotism. Values are no longer 
taken as ends but means, in a limited spectrum at that, with limited application. 
The Islamic perspective on intercultural humanism propounds that for as long as 
we don’t revive the shared human values, through which humanity gains its 
decency, we will be merely pretending to elaborate emancipative discourses for 
humanity, which are in fact disconnected from the living reality. 

It is in line with this understanding of the role of values in our being and 
becoming that Islam considers the revitalization of one human being as the 
revitalization of all human beings, and the killing of one human being as the 
killing of all human beings. The Quran explicitly makes this point.'° Further- 
more, Quranic verses along with a wide array of Hadith from the Prophet and his 
Household call for mindful and consistent implementation of these values in 
practice. Quran reprimands those who instruct others to follow virtue and piety, 
but who themselves do not practice what they preach. In a Hadith from Imam 
Sadegh of Shiites, he points out that Muslims need to show the path to mono- 
theism and virtue through their deeds and actions, and not through their words. 

Authentic human values, according to Islam, cannot be taken seriously and 
cannot be put into effect except through a quest for meaning and its connec- 
tedness to the Creator. If life is nothing except pleasure in the ephemeral earthly 
abode and its associated desires, then it cannot give rise to a genuine source of 
care for others. The “Other” is, in a materialist perspective, translated in the 
body of the earthly desires and its ramifications. “Others” make sense as long as 
they move in line with the manifestations of solipsism, egoism, egotism, and self- 
satisfying interests. Yes, attention to the “Others” can also be meaningful, if 
negligence towards them would hurt self-centred concentration. But, there is no 
sense of togetherness: no true care for others. An Islamic perspective moves in 
the completely opposite direction: any extension, manifestation, and crystal- 
lization of being is revered and respected as they all unveil their being signs from 
God. In an instruction to Maleke Ashtar, his newly appointed governor-general, 
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Imam Ali, the first Imam of Shiites, urges him to appreciate the subtlety of the 
rights of the people. He instructs that when being with people, you must make 
sure to share your eye contact with everyone present, and not only with the 
privileged. One should be mindful of other people’s rights and values, Imam Ali 
advises Maleke, even if one happens to encounter people who do not abide by 
one’s own values and viewpoints. You should not impose your views on them or 
act towards them differently, since they are, if nothing else, endowed with the gift 
of being from God: they are created by God, and they should be revered as his 
creations.'° 

Any sense of inferiority or superiority is dissipated in the context of Islam’s 
monotheistic perspective. Wealth, power, position, and possessions cannot offer 
a sense of true elevation; neither can they confer any social status. Thus, an 
Islamic perspective on intercultural humanism underlines the significance of 
social justice as a universal human value, because justice is considered, accor- 
ding to the Quran, one of the main missions of all the prophets. Without justice, 
there will be no living sense of values, because if justice perishes, it gives way to 
the growth of a wide variety of malaise: promoting hypocrisy, manipulation, 
exploitation, and abuse.’” 

Prophets were ordained to provide people with relationship management in 
four different spectrums: 1) Intrapersonal relationship; 2) Interpersonal rela- 
tionship; 3) Relationship with nature; and, 4) Relationship with God. A self- 
entrapped in egoism, greed, and possessiveness is overwhelmed by an ever- 
increasing flux of attention toward material reality, the world as it appears in the 
physical objects and their earthly invitations. Such a tyranny fails to see the 
quintessential complexion of humanity, as it is blinded by a monolithic par- 
ochialism which merely prescribes the accumulation of self-inflated objectives. 

Intrapersonal mismanagement, according to Islam, has largely contributed to 
the expansion of corruption and the devastation of human relationships in 
innumerable domains. The roots of severe pollution and malaise in our world 
today, from environmental pollution to the massacre of human beings, are found 
in misdirected self-management or lack of self-management. How can effective 
self-management operate in an interpersonal relationship when the self is al- 
ready at the mercy of ruining forces that dictate sole obedience to the infinite 
waves of the inflation-seeking self? A self-inflated by hubris, superiority, and 
arrogance is too entrenched in the basin of self-centeredness to be able to look at 
the circumferences of the other. 

Islamic intercultural humanism urges that self-management ought to have the 
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highest priority of any pedagogical agenda, as it is through the demolished sense 
of self-elevation that the agony of oppression, discrimination, injustice, poverty, 
and other human-made catastrophes transpire. The sense of elevation and 
transcendence cannot happen for the self within itself, because the self is, ipso 
facto, in dire need of connectedness, belonging, attachment, and dependencies. 
The self is, essentially, inadequate to engender the required efficacy of mana- 
gement as it is constantly threatened and deceived by the forces that maintain to 
support it, but are merely in pursuit of its interests within the scope of the body. 
Monotheism (Tawhid) begins with understanding the nothingness of anything 
except God. This nothingness acknowledges that anything in the realm of 
existence is nothing except a connection to God. Once the connectedness of 
things is negated, their being is negated. Analogically speaking, beings operate 
as prepositional modes: a preposition loses its sense of being, the moment it is 
placed outside a sentence. Ontologically, beings are beings as long as they are 
connected to God, or Allah, to borrow the Arabic word. 

To address the arguments of those who might see the forgoing statements as 
contravening the notion of vice (shar), the Muslim scholars inspired by the 
Quran and the Hadith have argued that vice, or any of its manifestations, does 
not belong to the realm of Wujud (existence) as it fall into the category of non- 
existence: ignorance is nothing except the lack of knowledge, as oppression 
consists in nothing save the absence of justice. Vice does not fall into the cate- 
gory of Wujud, since existence as given by God is epitomized as good. 

The monotheistic perspective of Islamic intercultural humanism, therefore, 
concentrates on togetherness, connectedness, and belonging to humanity. The 
Persian poet Sa’di illustrates this sense of belonging when he depicts the uni- 
versality of pain that is human in nature: ‘My complexion did not turn pale 
because of my own destitution; the sorrow of the destitution of others brought 
the paleness to me.” 

In elaborating the implications of Islamic monotheism for intercultural hu- 
manism, Nasr writes: 


It is this basic nature of man which makes a secular and agnostic humanism impossible. 
It is not metaphysically possible to kill the gods and seek to efface the imprint of the 
Divinity upon man without destroying man himself; the bitter experience of the mo- 
dern world stands as overwhelming evidence to this truth. The face which God has 
turned toward the cosmos and man (the wajh Allah of the Quran) is none other than the 
face of man toward the Divinity and in fact the human face itself. One cannot “efface” 
the “face of God” without “effacing” man himself and reducing him to a faceless entity 
lost in an anthill. The cry of Nietzsche that “God is dead” could not but mean that “man 
is dead,” as the history of the twentieth century has succeeded in demonstrating in so 
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many ways. But in reality the response to Nietzsche was not the death of man as such 
but the Promethean man who had thought he could live ona circle without a centre. The 
other man, the pontifical man, although forgotten in the modern world, continues to 
live even within those human beings who pride themselves in having outgrown the 
models and modes of thought of their ancestors; he continues to live and will never 
die.” 


An Islamic perspective on intercultural humanism does not go with reductionist 
approaches towards culture and cultural understanding, such as is the case 
within the discourse of contemporary cultural psychology, which, albeit diffe- 
rent from the mainstream positivist psychology on the surface, is yet embedded 
within the same methodological and paradigmatic hegemony.” At the centre of 
the Islamic perspective on intercultural humanism, there lies the solution of love. 
There are tens of Hadith from the prophet and his Household that promote the 
expansion and the implementation of love in diverse points of human relati- 
onship. Love constitutes the essence of interaction and it is through love and its 
manifestations that human transformations occur. Rumi, the Persian poet, fre- 
quently discusses compassion, kindness and love towards others as the keys of 
development, change and transformation. He considers kindness towards others 
as the answer for human development when he indicates that ‘kindness changes 
thorns into flowers, kindness changes the prison into garden. Without kindness 
and love, garden changes into a place of thorn.” 

Liveliness, according to Islam, is embedded in love and kindness towards 
others. In a famous Hadith, cited in Amali by Sadoogh, Imam Ali of Shiites 
reiterates to all Muslims, ‘let the practice of mercy, forgiveness and kindness 
towards others be well embedded in your heart’.” 

In his government policies, Imam Ali tells his governor-general, Malek 
Ashtar, he should ‘observe and practice kindness, mercy, compassion and res- 
pect to any one in the world, since people fall into two groups: they either belong 
to your Islamic viewpoint and thus they are your companions; or, even if not, 
they are equal to you in terms of being a human being.”” Imam Reza the eighth 
Imam of Shiites also known as the Imam of Mercy (Al Iamam Ar Raoof) con- 
siders kindness toward others as half of wisdom. In a famous Haidth from Imam 
Hossein, the grandson of the Prophet Mohammad and the son of Imam Ali, 
namely the fourth Imam of Shiites, sins are melted and dissipated as one 
practices being kind toward others. 
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Referring to the ontological layers of the components of love, Nasr observes: 
‘Hence, the love of God and by God permeates the whole universe, and many 
Islamic mystics or Sufis over the ages have spoken of that love to which Dante 
refers at the end of the Divine Comedy when he speaks of “the love that moves 
the sun and the stars”. 

One does not need to delve too deeply into the repertoire of Islamic per- 
spectives to see the groundlessness of the accusations levelled against Islam in 
our world today. The misrepresentation of Islam by those who, wittingly or 
unwittingly, introduce it in the context of terror, aggression, war, bellicosity, and 
violence is in deep contradiction with the teachings of the Quran, the Prophet 
Mohammed and his Household. 

Numerous verses in the Quran dignify the quintessential love for human 
beings apparent in Islam and strongly recommend practicing a loving and ca- 
ring attitude toward others. This is also obvious in many Islamic prayers, where 
praying for your fellow worshippers and others are highly recommended. Imam 
Hassan, the son of Imam Ali and the third Imam of Shiites recalls his mother 
Hazrat Zahra, the daughter of Prophet Mohammad, in the time of her nocturnal 


praying: 


I listened to my mother as she was praying in the middle of the night recounting the 
names of all neighbours and others in her prayer; and I listened closely and realized 
that all her prayers were brim with attention toward others and devoid of any con- 
centration on her own person.” 


Islam refutes the idea of a humanism based on egoism, disguised with preten- 
tiously bombastic names and titles; it calls for an understanding of human 
bondage beyond race, colour, land, position, possessions or any material ties 
that may impede the process of implementing a genuine interconnectedness. 
Attention toward human bondage and connectedness does not come out of a 
sentimental predilection towards a people-pleasing attitude in the contexts of 
self-satiating needs, but it gains its sensibility and application in the body of the 
values within Islamic monotheism (Tawhid), where respect and attention to- 
wards others are presented as values that unfold their significance in the com- 
plexion of a monotheist (Movahhed). 

One should point out that parallel, if not similar, assessments of materialist 
and reductionist science, as well as of the nature and higher purpose of huma- 
nity, are equally present in the tradition of Western humanism, albeit from 
different philosophical and religious standpoints. For example, Martin Hei- 
degger, in his critique of the biologically determined self within the western 


24 Nasr, Essential, p. 48. 
25 M. Ibne Babeveyh, Elalalo ssharaeh (Qom: Davari, 2007), ch. 1, p. 181. 
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discourse of modernism, discusses the pernicious factors that intensify the 
malaise of modern man and brings about destruction.” Furthermore, Heidegger 
contends that the self is entangled within the manacles of material-oriented 
modernism and experiences emptiness as it goes through pseudo-identification 
with the illusory manifestations of the materialistic world.” He argues that we 
become oblivious to our emptiness in the pervasive discourse of modernism 
which is rife with ‘massiveness, acceleration and calculation’.”* Our oblivious- 
ness engages us in identifying with things that provide us with a superficial sense 
of comfort and tranquillity, but soon they reveal their ostentatiously hollow 
complexion. Consumerism, competitiveness, emulation, and greed for power 
and wealth marshal their forces of attraction as the self endlessly follows the 
slope of emptiness; the abyss of emptiness. 

From a different philosophical position, Jiirgen Habermas, discerning the 
dangers of technological entrapment through submission to the manifold pre- 
sentations of multiplicity, delineates the same ambiguous picture of mainstream 
scientific reductionism and its worrisome implications: 


Yet even a civilization that has been rendered scientific is not granted dispensation from 
practical questions: therefore a peculiar danger arises when the process of sci- 
entification transgresses the limit of reflection of a rationality confined to the tech- 
nological horizon. For then no attempt at all is made to attain a rational consensus on 
the part of citizens concerned with the practical control of their destiny. Its place is 
taken by the attempt to attain technical control over history by perfecting the admi- 
nistration of society, an attempt that is just as impractical as it is unhistorical.” 


From yet a different intellectual position, Roger Scruton also questions the so- 
vereignty of modern bio-technological reductionism when he discusses the 
implications of Milton’s poetry: 


Milton’s allegory is not just a portrait of our kind; it is an invitation to kindness. It 
shows us what we are, and what we must live up to. Take away religion, however; take 
away philosophy, take away the higher aims of art, and you deprive ordinary people of 
the ways in which they can represent their apartness. Human nature, once something to 
live up to, becomes something to live down to instead. Biological reductionism nur- 
tures this “living down,” which is why people so readily fall for it. It makes cynicism 
respectable and degeneracy chic. It abolishes our kind; and with it our kindness.” 


26 Martin Heidegger, Contributions to Philosophy (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 
1999). 

27 Martin Heidegger, The Fundamental Concepts of Metaphysics: World, Finitude, Solitude 
(Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1995). 

28 Ibid., p. 83. 

29 Jiirgen Habermas, Legitimation Crisis (Boston: Beacon Press, 1973), p. 255. 

30 Roger Scruton, ‘Confronting Biology’, in Craig Steven Titus (ed.), Philosophical Psychology: 
Psychology, Emotion and Freedom (Arlington, VA: The Institute for the Psychological 
Sciences Press, 2009), p. 107. 
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From a psychological standpoint, Philip Cushman describes the manifold di- 
mensions of emptiness and absence in a materialistic society when he writes that 
the absent person: 


seeks the experience of being continually filled up by consuming goods, calories, 
experiences, politicians, romantic partners, and empathic therapists in an attempt to 
combat the growing alienation and fragmentation of its era. [He] is dependent on the 
continual consumption of nonessential and quickly obsolete items or experiences [...] 
accomplished through the dual creation of easy credit and a gnawing sense of empti- 
ness in the self.” 


Cushman further comments on the emptiness caused by the illusion of abun- 
dance created by postmodern consumerism: 


This is a powerful illusion. And what fuels the illusion, what impels the individual into 
this illusion, is the desperation to fill up the empty self [...] It must consume in order to 
be soothed and integrated; it must ‘take in’ and merge with a self-object celebrity, an 
ideology, or a drug, or it will be in danger of fragmenting into feelings of worthlessness 
and confusion.” 


In turn, Mihai Spariosu, challenging E. O. Wilson’s position within the positivist 
discourse of reductionist science, argues that entrapment within a biological and 
psychological interpretation of humanity imposes a one-sided perspective that 
impedes the process of understanding any cultural view outside the Western, 
secular hegemonic discourse. He writes: 


Most mainstream scientists are no more ready than Wilson to give up the ideology of 
evolutionary progress and success that has supposedly served them so well. Of course, 
in their rare self-reflective moments these scientists see themselves, at least in print, as 
disinterested, selfless seekers and servers of objective knowledge and truth. Indeed, 
they see themselves as worshippers in the “Temple of Science” as Albert Einstein very 
aptly (and with no trace of irony or self-irony) puts it. In practice, however, those 
claiming to be in possession of the truth, or at least of parts of it, are stern, Cerberian 
gatekeepers to this new temple, and will exact a high price to let noninitiates and 
neophytes in.” 


In line with his critique of the utilitarian epistemology of Western mainstream 
scientific discourse, Spariosu highlights the significance of an open approach to 
the possibility of exploring non-Western intercultural perspectives: 


Within the globality of our planet, there may be - or one may imagine - many different 
worlds that are not primarily driven by the utilitarian, free market logic described by 


31 Philip Cushman, ‘Why the Self Is Empty: Toward a Historically Situated Psychology’, 
American Psychologist, 45:5 (1990), 599 - 611, (p. 601). 

32 Cushman, ‘Why the self is empty’, p. 606. 

33 Mihai Spariosu, Global Intelligence and Human Development: Toward an Ecology of Global 
Learning (Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 2004), p. 94. 
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Western-style, neoliberal, post-Marxist, and postmodernist theorists. Therefore, it is 
our task not only to identify or imagine such worlds, but also to work collectively 
toward their (re-) emergence as alternatives to the current ones, which have largely 
proven to be unsustainable.” 


One final critique of the dominant Western scientific discourse can be found in 
the work of George Eman Vaillant. As a respected participant in this discourse, 
Vaillant utilizes a paradigmatic analysis of mainstream reductionist, scientific 
discourse to prove the very plausibility of faith and spirituality itself: a goal that 
has been long consigned to oblivion or pushed to the margins by the dominant 
discourse of what is considered legitimate understanding within western ra- 
tionalism. As such, Vaillant states: 


Sceptical academic minds have tended not to accept the universal importance of spi- 
rituality in human life. Too often the mere mention of spirituality leads academics to 
roll their eyes with the same disbelief - dare I say disgust - with which Skinner treated 
emotion. Academics have wished to keep scientific and spiritual truths separate, in- 
sisting that the scientific truth is truer than the spiritual. I believe that is a mistake.” 


These and many other statements from contemporary Western humanists, in- 
cluding those who have contributed to the present volume, show that there is 
ample common ground for fruitful dialogue between Islamic humanism and its 
Western counterpart. Both forms seem to share a concern for the future deve- 
lopment of humanity, which must be placed on much more solid foundations 
than those provided by mainstream scientific materialism and reductionism, or 
by the mentality of selfishness, greed, possessiveness, and violence that seems to 
be prevailing in many regions of the globe. A good start in this intercultural 
dialogic process would be for well-respected scholars, sages, educators, cultural 
figures, and global practitioners, from all the large and small civilizations of the 
world to get together and further explore and identify the intellectual and spi- 
ritual resources that all of us humans have in common, so that we can learn from 
each other and begin to correct the self-destructive course that humanity seems 
to be pursuing at the present time. 


34 Spariosu, Global Intelligence, p. 45. 
35 George Vaillant, Spiritual Evolution: a Scientific Defence of Faith (New York: Broadway 
Brooks, 2008), p. 206. 
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Intercultural Humanism and Global Intelligence: Definition, 
Principles, Practice 


My essay starts from three basic premises: 1) that Western humanism is not a 
homogeneous concept, but a very complex cultural-historical phenomenon, 
comprising a multiplicity of, oftentimes contradictory, intellectual trends and 
cultural practices; 2) that a wide-ranging critique of the various forms of 
Western humanism has already been sufficiently carried out both in the West 
and elsewhere and should be taken into consideration, but not inordinately 
dwelt upon, when proposing new forms, such as intercultural humanism; and, 3) 
that in proposing the concept of intercultural humanism, one should constantly 
keep in mind its emergent nature and qualities, so that any attempted definitions 
of it would, of necessity, remain tentative and subject to continuous readjust- 
ment and enrichment through intercultural research and dialogue. Given these 
premises, my essay first formulates, briefly, the basic features that ought to 
define intercultural humanism in relation to the traditional Western types; then 
it outlines a few general principles and practices that ought to inform it; and 
lastly, it proposes some concrete research projects and concerted actions for 
developing and promoting this new type of humanism. 

One may begin by observing that intercultural humanism, at least as it ought 
to be practiced in the West, would attempt to transcend the cultural limitations 
of traditional Western forms of humanism and to reformulate their tenets in 
relation to their counterparts in other regions of the world. Thus, it would seek to 
transcend the various binary oppositions of traditional humanism, such as that 
between individualism and collectivism, or that between humanism and anti- 
humanism. (In the process, it would also fully assess and challenge such anti- 
humanistic trends as totalitarian modernism - be it leftist, rightist, fascist, or 
communist - and postmodernism - be it deconstructive, relativistic, or syn- 
cretistic). Intercultural humanism would not place the concepts of Man and 
Humanity at the centre of the universe, nor would it operate with the binary 
oppositions of nature and culture, physical and spiritual, natural and super- 
natural, rational and irrational. Furthermore, it would not see Man as an “ac- 
agent”, or cogwheel in a power-driven, social machine, nor would it 
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engage in negative dialectics with science, religion, secularism, or any other 
system of values and beliefs. 

Instead, intercultural humanism would start from the awareness of the great 
diversity of human beings and would seek to explore their creative richness, 
without claiming, from the outset, to know what human nature is, or how it can 
be changed or developed. At the same time, however, intercultural humanism 
would not remain immersed in the local, the picturesque, and the quaint, but 
would move back and forth between smaller and larger cultural reference 
frames. Within the largest frame, intercultural humanism would be informed by 
global or planetary intelligence, which can be defined as the ability to under- 
stand, respond to, and work toward what is in the best interest of - and will 
benefit - not only all human beings but also all other life on our planet. 

On the other hand, this kind of responsive understanding and action can only 
emerge from continuing intercultural research, dialogue, negotiation, and mu- 
tual cooperation; in other words, global intelligence is interactive, and no single 
national or supranational instance or authority can predetermine its outcome. 
Thus, intercultural humanism, defined as a form of intercultural responsive 
understanding and action based on global intelligence would be what con- 
temporary nonlinear science calls an emergent phenomenon, involving lifelong 
learning processes. 

Intercultural humanism would, therefore, transcend the current ideological 
and political impasse of Western-style cultural studies, at the same time that it 
would preserve and reorient some of their valuable insights toward global in- 
telligence. It would situate itself in the vanguard of a much needed, compre- 
hensive study of, and sustained dialogue among, world cultures, not only froma 
local, national, or regional perspective, but also from a global one. This type of 
intercultural learning and research program would necessarily involve an un- 
precedented, collective and cooperative effort on the part of learners, educators, 
scholars, researchers, and other practitioners from academic and non-academic 
fields throughout the world. 

Given this tentative definition of the nature and purpose of intercultural 
humanism, what are some of its main principles that we ought to guide ourselves 
by? Here I would like to propose ten such principles, although I am fully aware 
that there are many more that would need to be identified and developed through 
future intercultural dialogue, not only within the Western world but also outside 
it.! 


1 Some of these principles I have already discussed, in other contexts, in Mihai Spariosu, Global 
Intelligence and Human Development (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 2005) and idem., 
Remapping Knowledge (Oxford and New York: Berghahn Books, 2006), but here I am mo- 
difying and adapting them to the specific context of intercultural humanism. 
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1) Intercultural humanism ought to work toward redefining the ideas of 
“human” and “humanity” within a global reference frame 


First, it must be pointed out that the very definitions of “human” (and “non- 
human”) should become an object of sustained intercultural research and dia- 
logue for this novel humanistic enterprise. The ideas of what constitutes hu- 
manity, what are its limits, possibilities, and destiny vary widely within different 
cultures and religions of the world and, therefore, cannot be taken for granted in 
a global reference frame. They would thus constitute a most appropriate starting 
point for intercultural humanistic projects, based on global intelligence. 


2) Intercultural humanism ought to work toward establishing a common 
core of human values 


At the same time, intercultural humanism would explore and seek to define a 
common core of human values that can bind the various communities of the 
world, rather than focus on the elements that separate them. In this respect, 
intercultural humanism would search for and expand the values, institutions, 
and practices that are common to and widely accepted in all cultures. This does 
not mean, of course, that cultural differences are not real and that intercultural 
humanism should ignore them. On the contrary, it must thoroughly explore and 
understand them, both within and outside their specific frameworks. But, in- 
tercultural humanism must at all times promote a mentality of peace and show 
that cultural differences do not necessarily have to lead to violent confrontation. 
In fact, they lead to violence only when they become linked to issues of mimetic 
identity, as in Samuel Huntington’s theory of the “clash of civilizations”. Rather 
than use cultural difference as a pretext for violent conflict, intercultural hu- 
manism would delight in and encourage such differences in order to enhance the 
richness and diversity of life. It may also imagine new ways in which humans can 
negotiate their various identities. It can, for example, develop the notion of non- 
conflictive multiple identities, in which humans can easily and naturally identify 
not only with their community, ethnic group, nation, race, culture, civilization, 
and so forth, but also with other humans, as well as with all other beings on this 
planet and beyond. 
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3) Intercultural humanism ought to downplay the role of mimesis and 
instead introduce and develop the idea of intercultural resonance 


In studying various global cultural phenomena, intercultural humanism should 
underplay the notion of mimesis or imitation, which may lead to violent conflict, 
and employ the idea of intercultural resonance, understood in both its physical 
and musical senses. The assumption ought to be that if various world com- 
munities have adopted and transformed ideas and practices from other cultures 
throughout human history, it is not because these cultures appear superior or 
more advanced or more “powerful” than their own, thereby constituting au- 
thoritative models, worthy of imitation or emulation. Rather, it is because some 
of these ideas and practices often resonate with the inner being and collective 
imagination of responsive world communities, occasionally touching on their 
deepest desires of (self-) transcendence. 

One may also draw a distinction between a mimetic or destructive form of 
resonance and a constructive or productive form. Both operate through am- 
plifying feedback loops, but the mimetic type amplifies conflict and violence, 
whereas the constructive one amplifies mutually nourishing, symbiotic social 
behaviour. Here, violent social revolutions are a good case in point. They are 
precisely such amplifying feedback cycles whose potential violence is released 
and propagated through mimetic, rather than productive resonance. It is not a 
matter of pure coincidence that violent revolutions have become a common way 
of resolving social conflict in the Modern Age, after the divine authority of kingly 
power was abolished or contested in the 17” and 18" centuries. With the rise of 
modernity, they mushroomed all over the Western world, especially once the 
Romantic Movement emancipated the traditional relation of model and copy 
from its neoclassical, hierarchical framework. In abolishing this mostly pro- 
ductive mimetic framework, which regulated not only artistic production but 
also, and most importantly, social rivalry and ressentiment, the Romantics re- 
leased the violent amplifying potential of mimetic resonance that has now cul- 
minated in modernism, postmodernism, and their radical socio-political 
manifestations, such as fascism and communism. Intercultural humanism 
ought, therefore, to work toward defusing such violent feedback loops and 
promote peaceful, constructive forms of resonance in resolving social and in- 
tercultural conflict. 
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4) Intercultural humanism ought to practice responsive understanding 
through intercultural hermeneutics 


The concept of responsive understanding, closely related to that of resonance, 
could also be helpful in developing productive intercultural exchanges within a 
global framework. The term “responsive understanding” belongs to the Russian 
thinker Mikhail Bakhtin, who initially uses it to describe Dostoevsky’s approach 
to his characters and fictional universe.” Bakhtin also calls this responsive un- 
derstanding “active,” “creative,” and “dialogical”. He attributes it to literary 
discourse and distinguishes it from the monologic understanding of other types 
of discourse, such as the scientific and the political ones. Responsive under- 
standing means watchful listening and empathetic, interactive participation in 
an ongoing dialogue, in which each participant carefully and lovingly preserves 
the integrity of the other. In a sense, then, responsive understanding establishes 
the conditions of the possibility of productive cultural resonance and rechannels 
its mimetic, violence-amplifying potential. 

One should add that responsive understanding also conveys the idea of re- 
sponsibility, understood not as the thou-shalts and shalt-nots of conventional 
morality, but rather as a free and generous response to the calling of the other, 
interpreted as a principle of (self-) transcendence, such as God, globality, the 
human community, another human being, or the physical environment. It is not 
enough to put oneself in other people’s shoes and understand or sympathize 
with their views, without getting involved in an effective manner. Therefore, 
responsive understanding can never be separated from willingness and ability to 
take positive, responsive action, the causally reciprocal effects of which will then 
propagate by amplifying feedback loops or resonance through the entire social 
system. 

Even from this very brief discussion of responsive understanding, it ought to 
be clear that Bakhtin’s term has relevance far beyond the realm of literature, at 
the same time that it highlights the value that literature and literary studies - 
indeed a literary or an artistic mode of thinking in general - may have in the 
present global circumstance. Many of the problems that face the contemporary 
world are questions of intercultural interpretation, translation, and communi- 
cation, and our arts and humanities have already been dealing with these 
questions for a long time. 

Artistic ways of understanding and dealing with the world may, therefore, 
prove to be equally useful in political, economic, and sociological contexts, and 


2 Mikhail Bakhtin, ‘Discourse in the novel’, in M. Holquist (ed.), The Dialogic Imagination: 
Four essays by M. M. Bakhtin (trans. M. Holquist & C. Emerson] (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1981), pp. 259 - 422. 
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should be adopted and developed within the framework of intercultural hu- 
manism as well. In this respect, one may follow the examples of Edmund Husserl, 
Martin Heidegger, Hans-Georg Gadamer, Paul Ricoeur, Cornelius Castoriadis, 
and Wolfgang Iser, who have developed a new science, or rather art of herme- 
neutics, based on the earlier ideas of complex, multi-level interpretations not 
only of the Bible and other authoritative sacred texts, but also of literary and 
other aesthetic productions. For instance, such concepts as Castoriadis’ “radical 
imaginary”, Gadamer’s “fusion of horizons”, or Iser’s als ob “literary staging” 
may be helpful in cultivating intercultural self-awareness and awareness of 
prejudices related to one’s own historical context and worldviews, together with 
awareness of the other. To these elements, one may add awareness of the complex 
affective dimensions of our emotional intelligence, which equally motivates our 
actions and which can also be properly explored through a behavioural dialogic 
approach. 


5) Intercultural humanism should practice global (self-) awareness, instead 
of “cultural critique” and “critical thinking” 


We may also wish, from the perspective of an emergent intercultural humanism 
grounded in global intelligence, to develop alternative concepts to those of 
“cultural critique” and “critical thinking” - two of the most cherished notions of 
modern Western thought and the methodological cornerstones of current 
Western-style cultural studies. Precisely because of their sacred cow status, the 
Western scholarly community should submit them to both an extensive cultural 
anthropological study and a thorough self-analysis, rather than continue using 
them automatically, as if they were obvious, universally shared values. We par- 
ticularly need to explore the ways in which the idea of critique has, throughout 
its history, contributed to a perpetuation of various disciplinary mentalities not 
only in the Western world but in other worlds as well. In this respect, even 
notions of cultural resistance, opposition, subversion, and survival are part of 
the arsenal of power that perpetuates politics as usual, be it in a “colonized” or 
“decolonized,” local or global, environment. 

From the standpoint of global intelligence, it would be wise to refrain from 
practicing cultural critique and critical thinking within an intercultural 
framework. These are local notions that might do well in certain Western in- 
tellectual circles, but not so well in other, non-Western, milieus. In the latter 
milieus, they are often perceived as needlessly, and counterproductively, con- 
frontational and aggressive, if not as “soft power” instruments of furthering 
“amperialist” designs on other cultures. Although we probably cannot for the 
time being abandon them altogether, because they are too deeply ingrained in 
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our mentality, we should become aware of and use them only in their proper, 
local, cultural contexts. 

Even more importantly, we should consider other candidates to replace cul- 
tural critique and critical thinking as conceptual tools in a global learning en- 
vironment. Such candidates in English might be “global awareness” (and “self- 
awareness”) and “global attentiveness”. These and other terms should, however, 
preserve the connotations of reflection and self-reflection that are necessary for 
any creative thinking and action that seeks human (self-) development. On the 
other hand, such terms should also remain free of the oppositional or agonistic 
connotations of “critique”, as well as of its etymological link to “crisis”, another 
pet concept of Western modernity. They would thus be less easily co-opted as 
instruments of power by any warring Western or other ideological faction in a 
global environment. 


6) Intercultural humanism ought to practice in-depth intercultural 
comparative analysis 


Global (self-) awareness should not only replace cultural critique as the cor- 
nerstone methodology in a global milieu, but it should also inform intercultural 
comparative analysis. On the other hand, such analysis would also need to be 
much refined and attuned to this milieu. We should consider the impact that 
reductive approaches in intercultural comparative analysis and their sym- 
metrical opposites, pluralistic or relativistic approaches, may have within a 
global reference frame. Both types can be equally counterproductive in an in- 
tercultural environment: the first, because it may amplify cultural conflict and 
violence; the second, because it may impede and eventually lead to a breakdown 
in intercultural dialogue. 

Intercultural comparative analyses should start from a secure, non-mimetic 
sense of cultural identity, rather than an insecure, mimetic one. It is from the 
same secure sense of identity, moreover, that members of diverse cultures should 
engage in intercultural dialogue and negotiation, which otherwise would be 
stalled by mimetic conflict and violence. An intercultural approach oriented 
toward global intelligence would obviously not require denying or repressing 
one’s cultural position and identity, as extreme, North American and West- 
European, liberal forms of political correctness ask Westerners to do, playing on 
their sense of collective guilt - as if this were desirable or even possible. 

Nor would such an intercultural approach require that humans ultimately 
develop a universal language, common to all humankind - this would be re- 
enacting the myth of the linguistic paradise before the Tower of Babel and would 
most likely turn our planet into an utterly boring place. (Incidentally, the in- 
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tercultural project of the Tower of Babel can be studied as an instructive para- 
digm for an endless series of unsuccessful human attempts at globalization). 

One important step for intercultural humanism, then, is to engage in ex- 
tensive comparative research of large and small world cultures or societies. In 
turn, researchers should view their cultural position and identity through the 
others’ perspectives, as well as their own. Since we already have many Western 
readings of other cultures, it would be useful to initiate an intercultural research 
and publication program that would identify and support studies of Western 
societies by non-Westerners. Such studies should then be widely disseminated in 
Western circles as well. In other words, we should begin to “anthropologize” the 
West, although not from our viewpoint, on the model of Montesquieu’s Persian 
letters, but from that of scholarly and intellectual communities in other cultures. 
Of course, some of these studies may already and necessarily imply a Western 
“anthropological” component, as in the case of studies by non-Westerners, such 
as those of Edward Said and many others who live and work in the West and 
“critique” Western mentalities, largely on the latter’s own terms. Other studies 
may not imply Western notions of “critique” at all and may, for example, be 
“neutral” reflections about Western values and ways of life in relation to those in 
their own cultures. All of these intercultural studies, however, with their mutual 
mirroring of cultural assumptions and topoi, may be of great use in creating 
fertile global learning environments. 

The next step would then be to thoroughly explore, in a dialogical, non- 
conflictive manner, the actual and imagined differences that may exist among 
the diverse human languages, cultures, value systems, and beliefs, which in turn 
determine the ways of thinking, feeling, and acting of various people. It might 
very well turn out that many of the clichés that various members of one culture 
circulate, automatically or intentionally, about other cultures and their members 
are based on incomplete knowledge or received opinion. 


7) Intercultural humanism ought to cultivate transdisciplinary modes of 
knowledge and learning 


The very principle of intercultural comparative analysis will require that inter- 
cultural humanism adopt transdisciplinary methods of learning. First, one 
should point out that disciplinary principles and practices will obviously not 
work for intercultural humanism, because they will only continue to aggravate 
the intercultural misunderstanding, conflict, and distrust that largely charac- 
terize the global arena today. Interdisciplinary principles and methodology will 
not do either, because these principles are entirely co-dependent with dis- 
ciplinary ones. As a field of study and practice, therefore, intercultural hu- 
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manism would be cross-cultural and transdisciplinary and would employ a local 
approach to knowledge, oriented toward global intelligence. Its goal would be to 
remap traditional knowledge as it is acquired and transmitted by various aca- 
demic disciplines, be they scientific or humanistic, as well as to generate new 
kinds of knowledge within a cross-cultural and global framework. 

A field of theory and practice such as transdisciplinary intercultural hu- 
manism would need institutional arrangements that are different from the ones 
currently in place in our world of learning and research. One arrangement under 
which this field could prosper would consist of networks of cross-disciplinary 
and cross-cultural research teams, whose members would be selected from 
participating, academic and non-academic, research institutions, located in 
various parts of the world. These teams would continuously change their dis- 
ciplinary composition and research focus and would constitute themselves not 
according to academic fields of study, but according to concrete, complex 
problems ofa social, political, cultural, economic, medical, environmental, legal, 
or other nature, that need to be solved at the local and global level in various 
parts of the world. 


8) Intercultural humanism ought to explore and revaluate such 
anthropological tools of intercultural comparative analysis as 
“intercultural contact” and “liminality” 


In anthropology, “culture contact” is defined as the coming into contact of 
peoples of different cultures, resulting in more or less significant trans- 
formations of those cultures. The outcomes of culture contact may be beneficial 
or detrimental, violent or nonviolent. For example, they may include peaceful or 
forced assimilation, harmonious or acrimonious diffusion, armed conflict, 
genocide, respectful coexistence, intercultural symbiosis, and so forth. 

Today, “culture contact” features prominently in North American cultural 
studies, where it is often reduced to force and violent conflict, being invoked in 
the so-called “culture wars”. It is evident, for example, in Samuel Huntington’s 
well-publicized theory of the “clash of civilizations”,’ and in Mary Louise Pratt’s 
less-known notion of “criticism in the contact zone”. Pratt defines such zones as 
‘social spaces where disparate cultures meet, clash, and grapple with each other, 
often in highly asymmetrical relations of domination and subordination’.* These 


3 Samuel Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1996). 

4 Mary Louise Pratt, Imperial Eyes: Travel Writing and Transculturation (New York: Routledge, 
1992), p. 4. 
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theories and their hypothesized methods (such as the concept of “domination”) 
are supported by anecdotal data only. It would, therefore, be one of the tasks of 
intercultural humanism to demonstrate that: 1) in our age of globalization, this 
interpretation of “culture contact” has severe limitations and is ultimately 
counterproductive; and, 2) that we need to redefine “culture contact” as inter- 
cultural contact, by placing it in a regional and global reference frame and by 
analyzing it in terms of intercultural resonance, rather than in terms of imitation 
or conflictive mimesis. Furthermore, intercultural humanism ought to challenge 
and test theories that are power-based, as well as simplistic theories that depend 
on historical personalities. It ought to start from the assumption that intercul- 
tural harmony and discord can be studied by a transdisciplinary combination of 
the qualitative methods of the humanities with the quantitative methods of 
empirical science. 

For instance, one can derive general principles from particular cases by 
studying specific multicultural regions at the intersection of two or more 
countries. What can be considered successful intercultural contact in such 
border regions? It occurs when neighbouring heterogeneous populations live in 
peace and prosperity, mutually benefiting from their proximity. But economic 
prosperity is only one factor indicative of a group’s or a nation’s overall quality 
of life. One may hypothesize, for example, that it is equally likely that economic 
prosperity is a reflection of a group’s moral and spiritual well-being, rather than 
the other way around. 

What is unsuccessful intercultural contact? It appears that when heteroge- 
neous populations engage in violent conflict, everyone loses, even the winning 
party. One population may succeed in subjugating or even wiping out another, 
but the victorious group may lose out as well: in the first case, because the 
defeated population will accept subjugation only temporarily and will continue 
rising against their oppressors, thus destabilizing the victor’s society; in the 
second case, because genocide may generate instability, perhaps by doing 
damage to the collective psyche of its perpetrators, arousing and then sup- 
pressing feelings of guilt and remorse, thus dividing the individual members of 
their community. These are testable hypotheses, and they are certainly worth 
examining before we adopt the simplistic logic of the “culture wars” that is 
currently in vogue in the global mass media and on the Internet. If the result of 
winning such wars is only more war, then there is an argument for peace. 

Whereas intercultural humanism should certainly explore and find appro- 
priate solutions to alleviate tensions in the troubled zones of intercultural 
contact, it should also study those zones in which people from various cultures 
are currently living — or used to live - side-by-side in peace and harmony. These 
studies, if conducted in a thoroughly cross-disciplinary and cross-cultural 
fashion, and within their proper historical contexts, may help reveal unexpected, 
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nonlinear causes of conflict, as well as models of peaceful coexistence that might 
also be useful in other parts of the world. In this regard, we may redefine the 
notion of cultural or, rather, intercultural contact by linking it with the notion of 
liminality, which can also become an important conceptual tool for intercultural 
humanism, oriented toward global intelligence. Liminality is a term that derives 
from the Greek and Hebrew limen, meaning “harbour” or the meeting place 
between land and sea, but also “threshold”. Liminal spaces can thus refer to the 
“transit” or “gray” interstices between organized systems and reference-frames. 
So, it might well turn out to be the case that the no-man’s-land between cultures, 
the transitional spaces between borders, or the “gray” areas in which everything 
is in flux and in which new patterns of organization can gradually or suddenly 
emerge, may constitute privileged sites for intercultural dialogue and negotia- 
tion, rather than privileged sites of conflict. Thus, liminality can become an 
important conceptual tool in understanding not only how cultural trans- 
formations may occur, but also how to bring them about. 

Intercultural humanism should also test the hypothesis that the social élite of 
the heterogeneous communities engaged in intercultural contact actually play a 
decisive role in the outcomes of such contact. One should, therefore, explore 
what seem to be rather complex feedback loops not only between the various 
populations engaged in close intercultural contact, but also between an in- 
dividual population and its own élite, as well as those between the heterogeneous 
élite themselves; in many cases, the larger and the smaller groups of the same 
population may be at variance, which often results in unsuccessful, violent 
contact at the intercultural level. 

Finally, a comprehensive theory of intercultural contact should have not only 
a descriptive, but also a normative value. It should have an unambiguous ethical 
position with regard to the human and natural environment, as well as to other 
issues of global concern. Instead of contenting themselves with the role of mere 
“objective” or “neutral” scientific observers, intercultural researchers and 
practitioners should actively contribute to transforming their communities into 
sustainable environments, serving the intrinsic interests of all life on Earth, not 
just those of a privileged, tiny section of the world population. In this respect, 
they should share the ethical standards of evaluation of intercultural humanism, 
based on global intelligence, even if these standards must be seen as “emergent” 
and must equally be open to empirical testing and to intercultural dialogue and 
negotiation. 

Meanwhile, one could adopt avery simple principle that seems to be accepted, 
even if not always practiced, in all cultures: peace, nonviolence, spiritual and 
material well-being, without deep pockets of human suffering or deprivation, are 
good; and violent conflict, disease and starvation are bad. Aside from this 
guiding principle, intercultural humanism should set aside dogmatic beliefs and 
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ideologies. A scientific study of intercultural discord and harmony will generate 
further principles that will, perhaps, be in accord with one ideology or another, 
but at this point we do not know the answer. In other words, a comprehensive 
theory of intercultural contact would need to reframe the concepts of peace and 
social harmony, not only from a local, but also from a regional and global 
viewpoint, and such a theory should be built from facts, not from ideologies. 


9) Intercultural humanism ought to cultivate a peace-oriented mentality, 
based on global intelligence 


The principles outlined above would be most meaningful and effective within a 
mentality of peace that intercultural humanism ought to promote at all times and 
in all places. 

Much has been written lately on the ideas of peace and non-violence, espe- 
cially in a political context. These ideas are usually seen as going hand in hand 
with, and are often subsumed to, the concepts of liberal democracy, human 
rights, social and gender equality, and the rule of law. Peace is generally seen as 
either ‘a mere absence of war’ or ‘a lack of war often enriched by further elements 
and guarantees which make peace constructive, just and democratic’.” (Some 
have argued that a “peace culture” ought to be based on “the universal values of 
respect for life, liberty, justice, solidarity, tolerance, human rights and equality 
between women and men”.) Additions to this list include, as a rule, ‘democracy, 
development, burden-sharing and responsibility as well as non-violence and 
peaceful resolution and transformation of conflicts’.° There is also the praise- 
worthy initiative of Hans Kueng and his colleagues to develop a “planetary code 
of ethics” that would equally be based on four ‘irrevocable” commitments to: ‘a 
culture of non-violence and respect for life; a culture of solidarity and a just 
economic order; a culture of tolerance and a life of truthfulness; and, a culture of 
equal rights and partnership between men and women.” These ideas and the- 
ories are more than just hopeful aspirations. They are, in each case, a testable 
hypothesis and intercultural humanism ought to build an empirical framework 
within which to test them. 

Furthermore, most contemporary political scientists in the West share the 
view that liberal democracy, more than any other system of government, is 
conducive to peace and nonviolence, and that these concepts thrive best in a 


5 Janusz Symonides, Kishore Singh et al., From a Culture of Violence to a Culture of Peace (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1996), p. 15. 

6 Ibid., p. 15. 

7 Ibid., pp. 19 - 20. 
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democratic political system. This view is rather widespread in the West and has 
been promoted by Francis Fukuyama, David Held, and many other advocates of 
“cosmopolitan democracy” (Held’s term).* What historical experience seems to 
prove, however, is not that democracies are more peaceful and non-violent than 
other systems of government, but that all such systems will promote and per- 
petuate themselves by whatever means they can muster, including (state-or- 
ganized) violence. All of the existing political systems, including the liberal 
democracies, are based on various mentalities of power and will resort to vio- 
lence whenever they perceive their core values, beliefs, and interests to be se- 
riously threatened. This is obvious, for example, in the very common, un- 
examined political distinction between “legitimate” and “illegitimate force”. 
Such distinctions sound rather hollow in view of the fact that, throughout past 
and recent history, most governments, whether democratic or not, have rou- 
tinely invoked principles of legitimacy and justice in order to perpetrate the 
worst kind of violent acts against each other. Conversely, it would take a radical 
shift in mentality in order to change the power politics that dominate the global 
environment at the present time. 

Intercultural humanism should also test the theory, primarily of Western 
origin, that global peace and harmony could effectively be built solely on the 
principles of human rights, tolerance, non-discrimination, social, racial, and 
gender equality. Although to us Westerners this theory seems both attractive and 
incontrovertible, it is not necessarily accepted in other parts of the globe and has 
itself been a cause of discord and violent conflict. For example, Islam has come 
up with its own catalogue of “human rights”, while China believes that these 
principles are a typical Western invention that ought to be regarded with sus- 
picion. Not to mention the fact that we should also draw up a catalogue of human 
responsibilities, that is, of proper ways of engaging in intercultural contact or 
approaching other human beings and the natural environment. 

On the other hand, if some societies around the world have now begun to 
invent their own forms of democracy, it is not because these forms have been 
imposed or adopted from outside or because they are demonstrably better than 
others, but because certain democratic principles resonate with their current 
inner aspirations. This also means that there is no single formula for a successful 
democratic society, within or outside the Western world, which can be imported 
and replicated throughout the globe. Instead, each country will eventually find 
its proper social, economic, and political frameworks, should it choose to take a 
democratic path. 


8 See: Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man (London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1992); and Daniele Archibugi and David Held, Cosmopolitan Democracy: an Agenda for a New 
World Order (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1995). 
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Nor should we content ourselves, if we wish to build genuine cultures of peace, 
with the lesser-of-two-evils arguments advanced in support of liberal democ- 
racy, in relation to various forms of authoritarianism. Democratic principles, no 
less than authoritarian ones, are agonistic political principles and as such they 
will always perpetuate the very mentality they claim to oppose. As long as peace 
and non-violence remain political instruments of power, for instance, in paci- 
fism or in the “soft power” of liberal democracy, they cannot achieve anything 
but the latter’s goals. If one would truly like to build and promote a mentality of 
peace, therefore, one could do so only outside current politics and political 
systems. 

What one would need to change in the first place is precisely the rather 
widespread practice of subordinating all values and beliefs to political, utili- 
tarian goals. Intercultural humanism ought to work toward imagining or re- 
inventing principles and practices based on the idea of peace, defined not as lack 
of war, but as a state of mind and mode of behaviour in which power ceases to be 
the organizing principle. But this would take a determined and truly un- 
precedented effort on the part of the collective imagination of humans all over 
the planet and can hardly be accomplished overnight or by a single world cul- 
ture, no matter how well intentioned and globally oriented that culture might be. 
Meanwhile, intercultural humanism should by no means give up imagining such 
irenic principles and proposing them, in turn, for sustained, transdisciplinary 
and intercultural, research and dialogue. 


10) = Intercultural humanism ought to submit the notions of intercultural 
dialogue and negotiation themselves to an in-depth comparative analysis 
and employ them as cognitive instruments in helping us move toward a 
mentality of peace 


I have repeatedly stressed the importance of intercultural dialogue and nego- 
tiation as tools of achieving the objectives of intercultural humanism. But, above 
all, intercultural dialogue and negotiation ought to be regarded as cognitive 
instruments that would help us achieve a paradigmatic shift from a power- 
oriented mentality to a mentality of peace. Therefore, intercultural humanism 
would also have the task of exploring, developing and refining those approaches, 
strategies, and methods that enhance the likelihood of successful dialogue and 
negotiation on both a local and a global level. 

In their broadest sense, dialogue and negotiation are present virtually in every 
interaction between human beings. From the simplest relationships in our daily 
transactions and communication to the multifarious and complicated levels of 
international relations, one may see the central role that these instruments play 
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in human society. In analysing these instruments of communication at the in- 
tercultural levels, humanism would need to take into consideration both rational 
and emotional factors. One can certainly turn to information or knowledge in 
the rational realm and generate a large intercultural repertoire of epistemic data. 
But mere familiarity with the epistemological facets of a culture will not help us 
understand the reality of the lived experiences of the other within that culture. 
Nor will it provide us with a comprehensive understanding of the emergent 
cultural components that are involved in decision making, policy making, and 
planning. The missing component, which requires a different yet crucial way of 
intercultural understanding, and which should equally constitute a close object 
of study for intercultural humanism, is the emotional sphere ofa specific culture, 
with its explicit and implicit predilections, propensities, and idiosyncrasies that 
manifest themselves in the course of the complex psychological interactions 
inherent in any intercultural dialogue and / or negotiation. 

Intercultural humanism may also explore and test the hypothesis that, in 
intercultural dialogue and negotiation, one may arrive at a satisfactory, mutual 
understanding based on the secondary values that many cultures share. For 
example, in matters of intercultural religious negotiations, one does not discuss 
religious dogma, but only the practical, moral consequences and rules of con- 
duct that derive from it. Participants in such negotiations have often found that 
they can agree on such secondary values and initiate mutually beneficial actions, 
based on them, without compromising their core beliefs. 

In short, one of the main objectives of intercultural humanism would be to lay 
the groundwork for a transdisciplinary field of intercultural dialogue, negotia- 
tion, and mediation, which can be applied in various domains of human activity 
where intercultural contact is common and which can help us not only explain 
the mechanisms of conflict and conflict avoidance, but also reorient us toward 
global intelligence, based on a mentality of peace. 

I have now come to the last section of my essay where I would like to submit a 
number of proposals that would promote the ideals and values of intercultural 
humanism: 


1. Launch and develop a new, transdisciplinary field of 
intercultural humanism 


The first task of academic colleagues concerned with the issues I have raised here 
would be to found and develop a new transdisciplinary field of the theory and 
practice of intercultural humanism that would be based on the principles I have 
outlined above (of course, after they have undergone, and have been properly 
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transformed through, an extensive process of intercultural dialogue and nego- 
tiation). Here are some of the main themes that one can include for in-depth 
research within this new field: 


The definitions and history of humanism, Western and non-Western. The 
interrelations, commonalities, differences, and convergences among hu- 
manistic traditions in various parts of the world; their relevance today and in 
future trends; attacks against humanism during the modern and the post- 
modern periods; the theory and practice of anti-humanism; pseudo-hu- 
manisms; humanism, ideology, utopia, and politics. 

Principles and practices of intercultural humanism; emergent ethics of global 
intelligence. 

Global learning environments, organizations, networks, institutions needed 
to develop and promote intercultural humanism. 

Intercultural humanism and the information and communication tech- 
nologies needed to create a genuinely diverse global culture. 

Humanism and religion: Issues of faith and interfaith communication in 
relationship to intercultural humanism. 

The role of intercultural humanism in encouraging the kind of holistic, or- 
ganic, biological, and other sciences that will contribute to a better stew- 
ardship of our planet’s natural resources and ecology. 

Intercultural humanism and the world traditions of literary, philosophical, 
and spiritual wisdom, including what is known as the “perennial wisdom” 
(early Buddhism, Daoism, Pythagoreanism, Sufism). The relevance of this 
wisdom to the development of global intelligence on the planet; modalities of 
re-actualizing, remapping, and disseminating this wisdom to devise viable 
solutions for the most pressing global issues.’ 


One may create research and academic programs around these themes, in- 
cluding secondary and tertiary education programs. In addition, one may create 
new, physical and virtual organizations and institutions to promote the ob- 
jectives of intercultural humanism. 


9 


Sorin Antohi and I have already listed some of these themes in the announcement for the 
Conference on Intercultural Humanism, convened by The Berendel Foundation at Oxford, in 
October 2010 and, indeed, some of them have now been taken up by several of the conference 
participants and contributors to the present volume. But we need a much more concerted 
effort on the part of many more scholars, educators, and practitioners in the global fields of 
human activity from all over the world to start cooperating in the development and imple- 
mentation of the principles, programs, and organizations that I have outlined here. 
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2. A global network of intercultural learning centres 


The most important of these initiatives would be the creation of a network of 
Intercultural Learning Centres (ICLs) around the planet. They would be located 
in strategically important regions, preferably in liminal places, at the inter- 
section of major cultures, with rich and diverse human resources and research 
capabilities, say in the vicinity of a major university and / or knowledge park. 
The mission of the ILC Network would be to promote further human self- 
development through intercultural research, learning, and dialogue in a regional 
and worldwide context. In line with this mission, the ILC Network would 
sponsor diverse and flexible research programs in a regional and global 
framework that will generate new fields of study, innovative seminars and 
workshops, and collective publications. The ILCs would invite distinguished 
faculty, advanced students and researchers from internationally recognized 
universities and research institutes to work with the ILCs and their partners on 
cross-disciplinary topics in human development. General topics would include, 
but would not be limited to: 

- Transdisciplinary and intercultural models of higher education, continuing 
education and distance learning. 

- Negotiating the global cultural divides (between North and South, East and 
West, racial and ethnic communities, business and the academy, sciences and 
the humanities). 

- Intercultural approaches to mass media and communication. 

- Intercultural approaches to global commerce and finance. 

- New forms of technology and their introduction into the world economy. 

- Innovative approaches to medicine and public health. 

- Multiethnic cities and regions as models for future global communities. 

- Comparative understanding of world religions and value systems and beliefs. 

- Global and regional ecological models and population growth. 

- Creative approaches to world peace. 

- Issues of cosmic exploration and communication. 


In turn, the humanities should initiate and carry out concrete intercultural 
research projects that will be part of, and coordinated with, the more compre- 
hensive programs of intercultural humanism. Indeed, one should start from the 
assumption that all sciences are “human sciences”, because human beings 
produce them. In turn, all fields of specialization (not “disciplines”), whether we 
call them natural, or animal, or human, serve the same purpose, namely fur- 
thering human (self-) development. Globalization is slowly beginning to reveal 
that being human is not only a privilege, to be used and abused indiscriminately, 
but also - and in the first place - an enormous responsibility, because the well- 
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being and development of other life forms on this planet depend on ours as well. 
To all of our human sciences we should then add one more, so far largely 
ignored: the science of being human, whether in a local or in a global reference 
frame. 


3. An interactive E-faith website 


Another very useful project that intercultural humanism may embark on is the 
creation of an E-faith Website, where members of various faiths can learn about 
and engage in a dialogue on the major religious systems of values, beliefs, and 
practices on our planet; the website would provide a 24/7 updated reference 
guide to individuals and organizations concerned with interfaith issues and their 
consequences for commerce, intercultural exchanges, and public policy. The 
website would explore the history, philosophical assumptions, and practices of 
the great and small religions of the world in a comparative context. The research 
would focus on issues such as the relationships between religious and political 
institutions (past and present); interaction between religious organizations and 
communities at large (or between religions and cultures in general); dialogue 
between religion and science in various cultures. It would also address such 
questions as: How can one define religious fundamentalism or fundamentalism 
in general? What is the place of violence in religious teachings and practices in 
various cultures? What are the merits / drawbacks of a unified world religion? Is 
this goal even possible or desirable? What are alternative ways of accom- 
modating worldwide, conflicting religious beliefs? 

Research would involve cross-disciplinary and interfaith teams from various 
cultures. These teams would include anthropologists, theologians, historians of 
religion, humanists, social scientists, church leaders, public policy makers, etc. 
They would carry out their work through intercultural workshops sponsored by 
various universities, foundations, and other national and international organ- 
izations. At the same time, the teams would develop an interactive technology 
platform called “E-faith” that would be published on the Internet and would 
serve as a free guide for general learners, religious, governmental and non- 
governmental organizations, and other entities concerned with interfaith issues. 

The results of the interfaith research and dialogue would undoubtedly con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the religious phenomenon and its impact on 
the various world communities. They would also contribute to developing new 
approaches to public policy on questions of faith in an intercultural context. 
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4. An interactive E-negotiation website 


In addition to writing monographs and collective volumes on intercultural 

dialogue, negotiation and mediation, the theorists and practitioners in the field 

of intercultural humanism may initiate a number of practical activities con- 
cerning intercultural conceptualization, negotiation and mediation, such as: 

- Organizing workshops on the key points of intercultural dialogue, negotiation 
and mediation to obtain the views of experts as to this subject area. 

- Contributing to the existing schema for representation of emotive facts and 
inferences by adding shared, or group, emotional factors and by presenting 
models whereby individual emotions can drive group behaviours that may, in 
many cases, reinforce or diminish the individual affects. 

- Analysing practical key factors that appear to facilitate peaceful dialogue. 

- Collecting an accurate in-depth database of cultural facts about the border 
regions and other multicultural geographical areas in which different racial, 
ethnic, and religious groups coexist and putting it on line to make it publicly 
available to other researchers and practitioners. 


5. | Other advanced, Al-driven, technological platforms, to 
implement the research and learning objectives of 
intercultural humanism 


The new field of intercultural humanism must not be technophobic, as some of 
the older Western forms of humanism have occasionally been. It is not enough, if 
not futile, to launch searing critiques of the current global ICT industry or to 
deplore its relentlessly utilitarian, crass commercialism. ICTs will continue de- 
veloping at breathless speeds in the next few years, whether we humanists like it 
or not. Therefore, if we do not like the present course this industry has taken, we 
have three choices: a) to continue “critiquing” and wringing our hands in de- 
spair; b) to turn into equally impotent, risible luddites of the Unabomber type; 
or, c) to take a resolute, proactive stance and situate ourselves in the vanguard of 
proposing and helping implement new kinds of technology, based on solid, 
peace-oriented, intercultural principles, in keeping with global intelligence. For 
example, E-faith and E-negotiation, as well as all the other websites generated 
within the field of intercultural humanism should be inter- and hyperlinked 
through a state-of-the-art, interactive, Al-driven supercomputer. In addition to 
processing the results of the research and learning processes within the entire 
field of intercultural humanism, this supercomputer would collect and evaluate 
results from other, related fields of human activity and would offer negotiated 
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solutions to intercultural issues, dilemmas, and conflicts, as well as appropriate 
human development programs, in real-time. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress again that all of these intercultural re- 
search projects will aid human (self-) development only if they are informed by 
the emergent ethics of global intelligence. As I have already pointed out, some of 
the most significant and productive dialogues among human beings may take 
place precisely in the interstices between cultures, in the liminal no-man’s-land 
where differences begin to lose their contours and become malleable and ne- 
gotiable. So the shortest path to responsive understanding might be to posit an 
indefinable locus, such as the luminous void or creative emptiness, as the proper 
place of human encounters, where one builds alternative human relations by 
starting literally from nothing(ness). The best and the most beautiful descrip- 
tion of this liminal space that Iam aware of is by the 13"-century Sufi poet Rumi, 
who writes: 


What shall I say, O’ Muslims, I know not myself 

I am neither a Christian, nor a Jew, nor a Zoroastrian, nor a Muslim 
Neither of the East, nor of the West, nor of the desert, nor of the sea 
Neither from the land, nor of the sky 

Neither of the earth, nor of water, nor of wind, nor of fire 

Neither of the high, nor of low, nor of space, nor of time 

Neither an Indian, nor Chinese, nor Bulghar, nor Saksin 

Neither of Iraq, nor of Khorasan 

Neither of this world, nor of the next, nor of paradise, nor of hell 
Neither of Adam, nor of Eve. 

My place is the placeless, my sign is the signless 

There is neither a body nor a soul 

For I am of the Beloved.'® 


This kind of counterintuitive, imaginative leap that Rumi takes would suffice to 
carry us over the threshold of intercultural, global communities. But, if erasing 
traditional distinctions and thereby leaping into nothingness may seem too 
frightening or impracticable, then we may at least proceed, in our intercultural 
encounters, as if any human being engaged in peaceful dialogue is a manifes- 
tation of the Beloved and therefore warrants responsive understanding, that is, 
watchful listening, as well as loving and careful preservation. 


10 I would like to thank Majid Tehranian for providing this translation from Persian. 
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Hubert Cancik 


The Awareness of Cultural Diversity in Ancient Greece and 
Rome 


1. History 


1.1. ‘Many were the humans whose cities he saw, and whose minds he 
learned.’ (Homer, Odyssey 1.3) 


1. On his long journey home to Ithaca from the war at Troy, Odysseus sees the 
cities of many peoples and, as the poet we call Homer adds, ‘learns’ their ‘minds’: 
TOALOV 6 avOpOnwV dev Gotea Ka voov Eyvw. The wanderings (errores) of the 
cunning one contain breathless adventures, but also useful knowledge about the 
homes, minds and mentalities of many humans.' ‘Many humans’, writes Homer 
- not “many men”, nor “many Greeks”. The verse is laden with epistemological 
and anthropological meaning. Pseudo-Scymnus the Periegete and the geogra- 
pher Strabo both cite it; they call Homer the Archegetes - the founder - of their 
discipline.’ 

2. In his wanderings Odysseus encounters, among others: the Lotus Eaters; 
the Sirens, with their enticing song and knowledge; the Phaeacians, in their ideal, 
utopian city; and, the wild Cyclopes, who live in isolation in the caves of Sicily.’ 
Near Sicily the small fleet of the “resourceful”, the “much-enduring”, “the wise 
one”, lands on an offshore island. The place is wooded and inhabited only by 
goats; it has never been tilled, hunted or grazed; it is without seedlings or 
furrows, empty of men.* There are meadows by the shore where the ground is 
soft and damp; grape vines could be planted there and never fail. There is flat 
farmland with deep, rich soil. There is a protected harbour and a glistening 


1 B. Snell, “Die Ausdriicke fiir den Begriff des Wissens in der vorplatonischen Philosophie’, 
Philologische Untersuchungen, 29 (Berlin: Weidmann, 1924); K. von Fritz, ‘Ndos and noein in 
the Homeric Poems,’ Classical Philology, 38 (1943), pp. 79 - 93; T. Jahn, Zum Wortfeld, “Seele - 
Geist” in der Sprache Homers (Munich: Beck, 1987). 

2 Pseudo-Skymnos, Periegesis, 101 f. (2° century B.C.); Strabo, Geography, 1,1 (1 century B.C.). 

3 Hom. Od. 9, pp. 105 - 566. 

4 Hom. Od. 9, pp. 116 - 141. 
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Odysseus and Polyphem 
Reconstruction of the group found in Sperlonga, Italy. RUB Art Collections (Germany) 
© Ruhr-Universitat Bochum, Kunstsammlungen 


spring ringed by poplars. Homer explains why such an island could possibly be 
uninhabited: the people who live on the larger island nearby do not know how to 
build boats. What could this possibly suggest? 

Odysseus wants to see for himself, to “investigate”, who they are, to ascertain 
whether they are cruel, savage (agrioi) and unjust, or kind to strangers (philo- 
xeinoi) and pious.° He finds that the inhabitants have neither farming nor vit- 
iculture, although their land is fertile; they have no public assemblies, no 
common council, and no common laws. They live separately in large, polyg- 
amous clans, and keep flocks in the mountains. They sleep in caves rather than in 
houses. Each man makes rules for his own women and children: ‘they do not take 
care of one another’. They are gigantic in size, cannibals, eaters of raw meat, 
impious and stupid. The courage, cunning and skill of the Greeks will make short 
work of these savages.° 

Homer gives the fairy-tale of the clever “little man” who outwits the doltish 
giant an ethnographic framework. The poet develops several categories of in- 
vestigation: appearance, character, lifestyle, work habits, habitat and climate, 


5 Hom. Od. 9, pp. 172 - 176. The key terms ‘stranger, guest’ and ‘stranger’s / guest’s gift’ appear 
in verses 176, 229, 267 — 271, 356, 370, 478, 517. A second Leitmotiv in the text is of statute and 
law: v. 106, 112, 114, and others - cf. H. Mondi, ‘The Homeric Cyclopes,’ TAPA 113 (1983), 
pp. 17 - 38; R. Friedrich, “The Hybris of Odysseus,’ Journal of Hellenic Studies 111 (1991), 
pp. 16 - 28 (for the blinding of Polyphemus). 

6 Hom. Od. 9, pp. 106 - 115. 
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government, religion, and family. All of these topoi return in the work of later 
historians and ethnographers. Homer constructs two major archetypes: the 
foreign savage; and, the clever, daring explorer who ignores danger because he 
wants to “see” for himself, who studies human beings and keeps watch for good 
land and safe harbours. 

When Homer invented this typology around 700 B.C., the Greeks had already 
been colonizing the Mediterranean for about 50 years. The colonies of Naxos, 
Syracuse, Thapsos and Messana had already been founded in the 8" century on 
Sicily, the land of the Cyclopes. Strabo the geographer gives an account of the 
oldest cities in Sicily.’ Ten generations after the Trojan War, he reports, Theocles 
of Athens was blown off course to the island; it was then ruled over by Tyr- 
rhenian pirates and crude barbarians. Theocles “ascertained” the nothingness 
(oudenia) of the people, and the considerable value of the land. He recruited 
colonists and founded Naxos on the island’s eastern side. 

‘Many were the humans whose cities he saw, and whose minds he learned’, 
says Homer of Odysseus; this is the gaze of the adventurer and the anthro- 
pologist. The story of the blinding of the Cyclops teaches us however, that 
Odysseus the explorer looks on land and its inhabitants like a conqueror and 
colonizer - with an eye for resources and tactical advantage. 


1.2. Ethnography and historiography — forms, authors, regions 


1. We are able to reconstruct the scientific knowledge of the world, its peoples 
and their homelands as it stood for the Greeks in the 6” century B.C. Anax- 
imander of Miletus drafted a map of the world around 550. ‘He was the first’, it is 
claimed, ‘to draw the breadth of earth and sea’. It would be more accurate to say 
that he was the first Greek, for a Babylonian world-map has been dated to two 
centuries earlier.® Scylax of Caryanda in Caria travelled on a commission from 
the Persian king Darius I (522 - 486 B.C.) up the Kabul River into the Indus 
valley; he explored the course and mouth of the Indus river. According to 
Herodotus, his task was to reconnoitre for Darius’ invasion of India.’ As with 


N 


Strabo, 6,2. 

a) Diogenes Laertius, 2,1 - 2 = H. Diels, W. Kranz (eds), Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (ab- 
breviation: DK) (Berlin: Weidmann, 1952/60), nr. 12 Al. Strabo (1,7) calls Anximander’s 
map ‘a geographic table.’ Hekataios of Miletus elaborated upon this map, while Herodotus 
ridiculed its schematism (Herodotus, 4,36). Anaximander is supposed to have led a colony to 
Apollonia on the Black Sea (DK nr. 12 A3). In 499 B.C.. Aristagoras of Miletus brought a map to 
Sparta, in order to show the layout of the Persian Empire. - b) for the Babylonian world-map, 
see A. M. Wittke et al. (eds), Historischer Atlas der antiken Welt (Stuttgart: Weimar, 2007), pp. 
2-5. 

Herodotus, 4,44 = FGrHist nr. 709 T3. 


co 
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Odysseus, ethnography is tied to the grasping ambition of conquest, except that 
in Asia, the Greeks were not interacting with savages in a desolate, uncivilized 
realm, but rather with ancient, rich, and lavish cultures - mysterious, exotic, and 
foreign. Around 300 B.C., Megasthenes travelled to India as the emissary of 
Seleukos I to the court of King Chandragupta (in Greek: Sandrakottos).'° In his 
travelogue (Indika) he describes the land, the fauna (including elephants, 
monkeys, and scorpions), the Indus, the Ganges, and 56 other navigable rivers." 
He describes 18 different peoples and also pygmies;’” the seven Castes and the 
laws which forbid a warrior from marrying a peasant woman; and finally the 
Brahmans and their “philosophy”, which corresponds in many of its “dogmas” 
to its Greek counterpart.’ The traveller does not approve of Indian table man- 
ners: for they do not eat together at a set time, but rather eat alone whenever they 
are hungry. This, Megasthenes says, hinders ‘social and political life." 

The direct comparison of a foreign culture with one’s own - describing its 
nature by identifying similarities and differences — is a fixed and programmatic 
pole of the ethnographic literature of antiquity. Careful attention is paid to the 
foreign; precise observation and - very occasionally - criticism is offered, even 
when customs and laws are found in one culture to be exactly opposite of those in 
all others. In Egypt, Herodotus learns, women ply wares at the market, while men 
stay at home to weave.’ To the Greek thirst for knowledge, all of this is as- 
tounding (thaumdsion). 

2. Cultural difference is represented: (a) in distinct local- and national his- 
tories (monographs); (b) in excurses of politico-military historiography; (c) in 
geography; or, (d) as part of a universal history. The numerous constitutions 
(politeiai) described in the school of Aristotle do not merely consist of laws and 
structure: they also refer to the forms and ways of life, to drinking customs, 
games, clothing, and language:'® that is to bios, diaita, nomoi. Along these lines a 


10 Megasthenes (ca. 350 - 290 B.C..), FGrHist nr. 715: hypomnema apodemias. F. F. Schwarz, 
‘Die Griechen und die Maurya-Dynastie, in F. Altheim and R. Stiel (eds), Geschichte Mit- 
telasiens im Altertum (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1970), pp. 267 - 316. Megasthenes is used by 
Diodorus, Strabo, and Arrian. 

11 Megasthenes, Indika F 9b, in Strabo 15,1,53. 

12 Megasthenes, Indika F 12,29, in Strabo 15,1,53. 

13 Megasthenes, Indika F 33, in Strabo 15,1,53. 

14 Megasthenes, Indika F 32, in Strabo 15,1,53. 

15 Herodotus 2,35,36. On the motif of ‘inversion’, cf. Tacitus, historiae 5,41: Moyses [...] novos 
ritus contrariosque ceteris mortalibus indidit. Profana illic omnia quae apud nos sacra. 

16 Cf. Critias of Athens, Politeiai, including among others the Thessalonians and the Lace- 
daemonians (nr. 88 DK, frgs. 6, 25, 31, 34,); Xenophon, The Polity of the Lacedaemonians; 
Dicaearchus, The Polity of the Lacedaemonians; Aristotle, The Polity of the Arcadians and 
others. Cf. K. Triidinger, Studien zur Geschichte der griechisch-rémischen Ethnographie 
(Basel, 1968), pp. 48 and 51 ff. on Aristotle’s Noptpa BapBapucd; mores barbariae: Cicero, de 
finibus, 5,4,11. 
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description is made of the cultural diversity within the Hellenic states as well as 
the Polities and ways of life of the barbarians (nomima barbarika, mores bar- 
bariae), including: (a) the Etruscans / Tyrrheneans; Lucanians; Thessalians, 
Athenians, Arcadians, Spartans; and, (b) Egypt, Ethiopia, Arabia, Assyria; 
Germans, Huns, Indians, Jews, Celts, Persians, Scythians, Thracians - and many 
others. The journey around the world’”’ leads to the ‘most distant peoples’ at the 
‘ends of the earth’.’* Here the marvellous becomes a paradox and test for 
scholarly critique and philosophical anthropology.” Are there really goat-footed 
people in the high mountains east of the Caspian Sea? And beyond the moun- 
tains people who sleep for six months? Ever the good historian (and indeed the 
father of ethnography), Herodotus reports what he has heard, but adds, ‘I do not 
believe what they say’:”° harder still to confirm are the Cynocephali, the ‘dog- 
heads’ or ‘half-dogs’ from India. The criterion of language does not allow in this 
case for a decision to be made as to whether they are human beings. For they 
speak to one another by barking, but communicate with the Indians through 
sign language.” Are they monsters, then, or men? 

3. After Homer, the topoi and terminology for describing foreign cultures 
developed into a fixed form. Tacitus formulates it as follows: first, “the general”, 
which applies in his case to all Germanic peoples, and then, the “differences” 
between individual tribes: the decisive points are origin (origo), manners 
(mores), institutions (instituta), and rituals (ritus).”” The following rubrics are 
used in great detail: the lay of the land, climate, agriculture, rivers, harbours, 
roads; the number and appearance of the population, their pedigree and source, 
whether autochthonous or immigrants; clothing and weapons, homes, families, 
work and diet; relationship to the elderly and to the dead; character, whether 
industrious, civilized, wild, brave; and finally, mores, structures, and traditions, 
including gods, cults, festivals, and burial customs. Rarely is anything reported 
about scripts; spoken language appears much more frequently.” This is sur- 
prising because, apart from occasionally Latin, the Greeks did not learn foreign 
languages (in contrast many Romans read, spoke, and wrote Greek). The Attic 
people, says Herodotus, were originally Pelasgian: they became Hellenes, and 
changed their language from Pelasgian to Greek.” The inhabitants of Ionia, he 


17 Title in Eudoxos and Dicaearchus. 

18 Herodotus 3, 106 - 116. 

19 J. S. Romm, The Edges of the Earth in Ancient Thought (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1992). 

20 Herodotus, 4,25. 

21 Ctesias of Knidos (4" c. B.C.). 

22 Tacitus, Germania, 27. 

23 Diodorus 3,4: Ethiopian-Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

24 Herodotus 1,57. 
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says, speak four different tongues.” When the Scythians visit the Agrippaei, he 
further reports, they need seven interpreters for seven languages.” The An- 
thropophages speak the same language as the Scythians. 

4, The Greek historiographers were the first to understand religion as a dis- 
tinct cultural phenomenon, the first to perceive and describe foreign religions 
without abhorrence or evangelizing zeal, and the first to compare them to their 
own beliefs.” Herodotus reports that the Gelones were “originally” Greek, that 
they practice the Greek religion and sometimes speak Greek as well as Scy- 
thian.* Herodotus provides Greek translations for the names of Scythian dei- 
ties: Zeus is called Papatos; Apollo, Goitosyros; Aphrodite, Argimpasa; and, 
Poseidon, Phagimasada.” 

Rarely is religious difference the cause or pretext for conflict. In two longer 
chapters Herodotus recounts, as part of his history of the Scythian religion, the 
fall of Skyles, the son of a Scythian man and a Greek woman. She raised him 
Greek (paideusis) and taught him to write and speak the Greek language. The 
half-Scythian went to a nearby Greek city, exchanged his Scythian garb for Greek 
clothes, practiced the Greek way of life, walked through the market and sacrificed 
to the gods ‘according to the customs of the Hellenes’. He let himself be initiated 
into the cult of Dionysus, even though the Scythians abhorred it: they con- 
demned the Greeks for following a god who seduced his worshipers and led them 
to delirium and madness. Skyles was espied at a Dionysian procession, de- 
nounced to the Scythians, forced to flee, and finally killed. Herodotus ends his 
account of the story thus: ‘so do the Scythians preserve their culture (ndmaia); 
in this way do they punish those who have adopted foreign mores’. Skyles the 
half-Scythian is, as far as I know, the only martyr to the Greek religion in the pre- 
Christian world.” 


25 Herodotus 1,142; cf. 3,98: ‘there are many different Indian nations, none speaking the same 
language.’ 

26 Herodotus, 4,24. 

27 See examples in H. Cancik, ‘Historisierung von Religion — Religionsgeschichtsschreibung in 
der Antike (Varro-Tacitus—Walahfrid Strabo)’, in H. Cancik and H. Cancik-Lindemaier (eds), 
Religionsgeschichten. Gesammelte Aufsdtze II, (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), pp. 28 - 41. 

28 Herodotus 4,106 - 109. 

29 Herodotus 4,59. 

30 Herodotus 4,78 - 80. - Cf. Karl Meuli, ‘Scythia, Hermes 70, (1935), pp. 121-176; partial 
reprint in W. Marg (ed.), Herodot: Eine Auswahl aus der neueren Forschung (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1962), pp. 455 - 470. On Scythian inebriation practices, 
cf. Herodotus 4,73 (hempseed); 1,202 (Massagetae). 
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1.3. The categories 


The most common terms with which Greek ethnographers and historians cap- 
tured cultural difference were: the common, the distinguishing, and the in- 
dividual - t Kow6v, t diagépov, Tt tSiov (to koinén, to diaphéron, to idion). 
Aristotle gave the definitive account of the logic of universality, identity, dif- 
ference, unity and particularity.’ Cicero used these terms for his theory of the 
roles which constitute the human person: there is the general and common, 
persona communis, which is the role of reason; the specific and individual, 
persona propria, which is the stamping of a person by historical circumstances 
(both by casus et tempus); and, finally, there is the role played by individual 
decision - arbitrium.” The terms Nature (physis) in the sense of “natural sur- 
roundings” or “species” of human as well as statute, law, use (n0mos) in the sense 
of “united, cultural, ordained norm” belong to the basic vocabulary of ethno- 
graphic observation. Antiphon writes in a tractate called ‘On Truth’: 


By nature we are all born in all respects equally (homoios) capable of being both 
barbarians and Greeks [...] [in] those attributes of nature that are necessary in all 
humans [...] none of us is distinguished as barbarian or Greek. For we all breathe the 
air through our mouth and our nostrils... (end of papyrus fragment)” 


2. Certain terms of Greek historiography and ethnography relate directly to 
specific methods and subjects. They require expeditions and experience, as well 
as the use of direct, oral sources. They distinguish indigenous populations from 
immigrants, the settled from the nomadic, pure peoples from “mixed” peoples, 
Hellenes from barbarians and barbarized Hellenes. They occasionally criticize 
foreign customs: Diodorus judges the burning of a widow on her husband’s 
funeral pyre to be a paradox; he describes the scene based on an eye-witness 
account and expressly condemns such practices.” Criticism by foreigners is also 


31 Foran analysis of this term, see Aristotle, Metaphysics, 5 (A), chpts. 9 and 10. - Cf. Herodotus, 
4,18,3 and 4,22,1: ‘a separate nation’ (idion); Iambulos in Diodorus 2,56,2: the ididtes among 
the inhabitants of the Island of the Sun. 

32 Cicero, de officiis, 1,30,105 - 107; cf. Cic. off. 1,31,110; de finibus 5,9,24 ff. 

33 Oxyrhynchos Papyrus XI nr. 1364, frg. B col. 2 (266 - 299, ed. Hunt); English translation in 
M. Gagarin, Antiphon the Athenian: Oratory, Law, and Justice in the Age of the Sophists 
(Austin, TX: University of Texas Press, 2002), Appendix A, 183. - Folkloric examples which 
attest to the relativity of statutes, in Anonymous, Dissoi Logoi (Dialéxeis; ca. 400 B.C.), nr. 90 
DK ; cf. Herodotus, 3,38. 

34 Diodorus 19, 33 - 34 from Hieronymus of Cardia’s history of the Diadochi; see P. Szczuzek, 
‘Source or Sources of Diodorus’ Accounts of Indian sati Suttee’, in J. Pigon, The Children of 
Herodotus: Greek and Roman Historiography and Related Genres (Newcastle: Cambridge 
Scholars, 2008), pp. 119 - 143. 
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reported: the Egyptians have a low opinion of Greek education, gymnastics, 
music, and dance.* 

A changing point of view and universalizing principles correct for strong 
ethnocentric tendencies. The term “Hellene”, says Isocrates, is based not upon 
common origins or blood relations, but rather upon knowledge and a shared 
Attic education.” Similarly Aristotle says of a Jewish interlocutor: ‘he was Greek 
not only in speech, but also in his soul’ “EAAnvi«c Tv 00 TH StaAEKT LOVOV GAA Ka. 


TH woyg.” 


2. Medical anthropology 
2.1. Nature and culture: Hippocrates on airs, waters, and places 


1. A medical theory of the origins of different cultures appears in the treatise On 
Airs, Waters, Places - de aeribus, aquis, locis. The text survives in the collection of 
writings attributed to Hippocrates, the so-called Corpus Hippocrateum; it is 
dated from the 5" century B.C., and could indeed have been the work of the great 
physician of Kos (ca. 460 - ca. 380). An appropriately modern title for the text 
was decided upon in 1938: Uber die Umwelt - ‘On the Environment’.** For this 
encompasses the principle themes of the work, which details the influence of 
climate, weather, location, composition of air and water on healthy and sick 
humans, on peoples and individuals. Once again comparison serves as the agent 
for understanding. Hippocrates writes: 


Now I intend to compare Asia and Europe, and to show how they differ (diaphérousi, 
differre) in every respect, and how the nations of the one differ entirely in physique 
(morphé, forma) from those of the other. It would take too long to describe them all, so I 
will set forth my views about the most important and the greatest differences. I hold 
that Asia differs very widely from Europe in the nature (physis, natura) of all its 
inhabitants and its vegetation. For everything in Asia grows to far greater beauty and 
size; the one region is less wild than the other, the character of the inhabitants is milder 
and more gentle. The cause (causa) of this is the mixture of the seasons. [...] Courage, 
endurance, industry and high spirit could not arise in such natural conditions either 


35 Diodorus 1,81,7. 

36 Isocrates, Panegyrikos 51; the quotation indicates self-conscious cultural hegemony; on 
language (hellenizein) as a criterium of belonging, cf. Herakleides, frg. III (F. Pfister, Die 
Reisebilder des Herakleides (Wien: In Kommission bei R. M. Rohrer, 1951), pp. 91 - 95 and 
commentary, 225 f.) - On Skyles the half-Greek cf. above $1. 

37 Aristotle in Clearchus, On Sleep, Book 1, in Flavius Josephus, Against Apion 1,22,7 (Euseb, 
Praeparatio Evangelica 9,5). Clearchus (4 / 3" c. B.C.) was a peripatetic, a pupil of Aristotle. 

38 M. Pohlenz, Hippokrates und die Begriindung der wissenschaftlichen Medizin (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 1938). 
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among the natives (homdphylos) or among immigrants (allophylos; alterius gentis), but 
pleasure (hedoné) must be stronger.” 


The dominance of environment over all plant and animal species as well as over 
the character and mores of humans is universal, and even stronger than that of 
origin and ancestry. In this way Hippocrates’ description avoids moral stig- 
matization: in an “essential way”, humans, whether native or immigrant, are 
shaped by their environment. Acquired characteristics can be naturalized and 
made inheritable, he claims in anticipation of Jean-Baptiste de Lamarck - not 
only environmentally determined characteristics, but also culturally determined 
qualities. 

2. Europeans, he explains, are more different from one another in appearance, 
size and ethos than the Asians are among themselves.” The many violent 
pressures of the weather have considerable influence on the embryo; they shake 
the spirit and increase wildness. Europeans must endure more, both spiritually 
and bodily; from this comes their boldness, unsociability and passion. But for 
this they are lacking in charity and gentleness. The temperate climate in Asia by 
contrast produces tranquil, frivolous people, and encourages cowardice (deilie). 
The effect of the environment on humans is strong, indeed “coercive”, but not 
yet inescapably deterministic. On the Northeast coast of the Black Sea live the 
“Longheads”, the Macrocephali. The cause (arché) of their unusual skull-shape 
is not nature, but custom: but now, writes Hippocrates, ‘custom is reinforced by 
nature’. At first the Macrocephali shaped with their hands the heads of newborns 
while they were still soft; they set them with splints and cloth to stretch the skull. 
As the race evolved, however, what had been custom was taken up by nature, and 
eventually their children came to be born as Longheads. Custom no longer had 
to be enforced to take effect.” 

Statutes and laws can strengthen or weaken the influence of nature. The 
Asians, including those in Asia Minor, are gentle, weak, and rarely belligerent 
because of the mild and consistent climate: ‘and even more so,’ says Hippocrates, 
‘because of the laws’. For the greater part of Asia is ruled by kings: where men 
are neither responsible for themselves nor autonomous but rather ruled over 
(despozontai) by others, they have little interest in war. Under this form of 


39 Hippocrates, Airs, Waters, Places, ch. 12. - Greek Text: Hippocratis opera quae feruntur 
omnia, vol. I, recensuit Hugo Kiihlewein (Leipzig: Teubner, 1894); Greek with facing English 
translation: Hippocrates, vol. I, trans. by W. H. S. Jones [Loeb Classical Library] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1923), pp. 65 - 137. German translation: Hippokrates, Uber 
die Umwelt, trans. and ed. by H. Diller, in Corpus Medicorum Graecorum 11,2, (Berlin, 1970). 

40 Hippocrates, Airs, chpts. 23 - 24. - For Hippocrates Ionia is located in Asia; he writes in the 
Ionian dialect. 

41 Hippocrates, Airs, ch. 14. 

42 Ibid., 16,10 - 20 
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governance — despotism - they assume all the risks of warfare, but stand to gain 
nothing from victory: 


So that even if a naturally brave and spirited man is born his temper is changed by their 
institutions (nomoi). Whereof, I can give a clear proof. All the inhabitants of Asia, 
whether Greek or non-Greek, who are not ruled by despots, but are independent, toiling 
for their own advantage, these are the most warlike of all men.” 


Europeans are harder and “more warlike” because of the raw and capricious 
climate - and because of their laws, adds Hippocrates, for they are not ruled over 
by kings like the Asians. Under kings ‘souls are enslaved’, and will not willingly 
put themselves in danger against an invader: ‘But all independent people, taking 
risks on their own behalf and not on behalf of others, are willing and eager to go 
into danger [...] so institutions contribute a great deal to the formation of 
courageousness.”* The foundational principle here is not naturalistic-de- 
terministic. Hippocrates says that institutions can produce courage, boldness, 
and endurance, even when these qualities are not instilled in the soul by nature at 
the outset. Cultural diversity is thus not only the creation of air, water and place, 
but also of governance, institution, and law.” 

3. a) On Airs, Waters, Places was well-known in antiquity and late antiquity in 
both the western and eastern Mediterranean. Galen of Pergamon (129 - 
ca. 216 A.D.) cited the treatise and wrote a commentary on it.” The Greek version 
of the commentary is lost, but scholars made translations, first into Syriac, then 
into Arabic, then into Hebrew, and finally from Hebrew into Latin by the Jewish 
physician Moses Alatinus. Thus did Galen’s commentary return to the West. The 
treatise itself was translated around 500 A.D. from Greek into Latin, probably in 
Ravenna; in the High Middle Ages (around 1100) it was translated directly from 
Greek into Middle High German.” 


43 Ibid. 16,30 - 39; cf. also ch. 12: the influence of the climate shapes natives and foreigners. 

44 Ibid. 23,30 - 40; the author refers to 16,30. - The relationship between autonomy, freedom 
and motivation is emphasized in Herodotus 5,78 as a consequence of the democratic reforms 
of Kleisthenes (508 / 507 B.C.). 

45 Hippocrates, Airs, 24,19 - 22. 

46 M. Ullmann, ‘Galens Kommentar zu der Schrift De aere aquis locis,’ in R. Joly (ed.) Corpus 
Hippocraticum: Actes du colloque hippocratique de Mons, 22 - 26 Sept. 1975 (Mons, 1977), 
pp. 353 - 365; Gottfried Strohmaier, ‘Hellenistische Wissenschaft im neugefundenen Ga- 
lenkommentar zur hippokratischen Schrift “Uber die Umwelt”, in G. Strohmaier, Von De- 
mokrit bis Dante: Die Bewahrung antiken Erbes in der arabischen Literatur (Hildesheim: 
Georg Olms, 1996), pp. 99 - 106. 

47 Hippocrates, De aeribus aquis locis [Interlinear edition of the late Latin translation], H. 
Grensemann (ed.) (Bonn: Habelt, 1996), ch. 12: ‘Asiam multam differre dixi Europae in 
naturas omnium, quae ex terra gignuntur et hominum. multum enim meliora et maiora 
omnia nascuntur in Asia.’ 
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b) Hippocrates’ treatise is ethnocentric, but not racist.“* Colonization and 
slavery are not discussed, although human trafficking flourished at that time in 
the regions - Thrace, southern Russia, Turkey - he studies. There are in his work 
no inferior races or master-races, no “subhumans”; there is no slavery inherent 
in nature.” 


2.2. The Canon of human beings: Galen of Pergamon 


1. Hippocrates’ observations and suppositions about the origins of foreign 
cultures were referenced and further elaborated by the physician and philoso- 
pher Galen of Pergamon (129 - ca. 216 A.D.). Galen used physiognomy and the 
plastic arts in order to make a precise model of his fellow men and to define a 
norm for the healthy, moral and physically complete example of the species. The 
construction of this ideal lends insight into the motives and methods behind the 
Greek construction of otherness. Physiognomy makes physical characteristics a 
sign of character and ofan individual’s inner state. Aristotle, son of the physician 
Nicomachus, listed in his ‘History of Animals’ (Historia Animalium) the phys- 
iognomic traits of men; Galen quotes from this text in his Qualities of the Mind: 


That part of the face which is below the cranium and between the eyes is the forehead. 
Persons who have a large forehead are sluggish, those who have a small one are fickle; 
those who have a broad one are excitable [...] Below the forehead are the eyebrows. 
Straight ones are a sign of a soft disposition, those which bend in towards the nose, a 
sign of harshness; those which bend out towards the temples, of a mocking and dis- 
simulating disposition.” 


This is followed by an account of the eyelids, of the colour, size, placement and 
mobility of the eyes, and then of the ears. It is clear why Darwin had ‘unbounded 
respect’ for Aristotle as an observer: ‘one of the greatest’, he writes, ‘if not the 
greatest, observers that ever lived’.” 


48 W. Backhaus, ‘Der Hellenen-Barbaren-Gegensatz und die hippokratische Schrift Peri aéron, 
hydaton, topon,’ Historia 25 (1976), pp. 170 - 185. 

49 E. Flaig, Weltgeschichte der Sklaverei (Munich, 2009): ‘Sklaverei im friihen und klassischen 
Hellas,’ 37 - 48; ‘Sklaverei im politischen Denken. Kritik und Apologie,’ 72 - 82. 

50 Aristotle (384 - 322 B.C.), Historia animalium 1,8 - 11, cited in Galen, That the qualities of 
the mind depend on the temperament of the body, ch. 7. English translation: Aristotle, History 
of Animals, Books I-III, trans. A. L. Peck [Loeb Classical Library] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1965). German edition: I. Miiller, Galeni Scripta Minora II [trans. 
E. Hauke 1937] (Leipzig, 1891), p. 23. 

51 Charles Darwin to Crawley, 12 Feb. 1879, cited in O. Hoffe, Aristotle (Munich, 1996), p. 132. - 
English original is Letter 11875; DAR 143:302. Reproduced in full in A. Gotthelf, ‘Darwin on 
Aristotle’, Journal of the History of Biology, 32:1 (Spring, 1999), p. 16 (citation from M. S.). 
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2. Acorollary to the precise observation and description of men by physicians 
and philosophers lay in the work of the classical sculptors. They measured the 
proportions of man - the joints of the finger, the proportion of hand to arm, of 
head to body - and produced an ideal form, the ethically and aesthetically 
perfect human. This human embodied a mean (méson), the right combination of 
fluids, health, beauty, and goodness (kalokagathia). Galen writes: 


A certain statue by Polykleitos [5"" Century B.C.] called the ‘Canon’ is especially cele- 
brated; it has been so named because it possesses a perfect symmetry of parts. This 
Canon is in most aspects [the type of man] we are looking for. Not only does this well- 
muscled (eti-sarkos) man stand at the middle-point (méson) between wetness and dry- 
ness, but he has also attained the finest structural integrity (diaplasis), perhaps as a result 
of a good mixture of the four elements, and perhaps because this integrity is of divine 
origin, because it has come from above. Such a body is best equipped for its many 
pursuits and to maintain a balance between hardness and softness, warm and cold.” 


Galen identifies his ideal type of the healthy man with a statue by Polykleitos, 
called in his day the “Canon”. The “Canon” of the Greeks and Romans in the 
middle of the second century A.D. was not a normative collection of texts, but 
rather the plastic representation of a man. The original of this statue, a bronze 
from around 450 / 440 B.C., has not survived; however, numerous Roman copies 
have. The true name of the statue is likewise unknown; scholars have concluded 
that the name “Canon” would never have been used for a bronze from the 5" 
century B.C. A consensus currently stands on the name ‘Doryphoros’ - the 
spear-bearer. Polykleitos’ theoretical text on art has also not survived; it was the 
title of the book - ‘Canon’ - that was applied to the Doryphoros. It is claimed that 
Lysippos (ca. 372 - 306 B.C.) called the statue his master teacher.” The statue 
embodies the “middle measure”, the proper proportion of the limbs, movement 
within stasis. The interrelationship between weighted and unweighted body- 
parts, between the supporting leg and the relaxed leg, between the carrying arm 
and the free arm, all represent the body as a system working in functional 
symmetry and unity. He is unadorned: no jewellery, no medals, and no robe. The 
body, says Galen, has the best kind of structural integrity, perhaps of divine 
origin. Others say: 


He [Polykleitos] also made what artists call the ‘Canon’ (Model Statue), as they draw 
their artistic outlines from it as from a sort of standard; and he alone of mankind is 
deemed by means of one work of art to have created the art itself. 


52 Galen, On the Temperaments 1,9 (ca. 170 B.C.). German edition: G. Helmreich (ed.): Galeni de 
temperamentis (Leipzig: Teubner, 1904), pgs. 566 - 569, (pp. 36 - 37). 

53 Cicero, Brutus, 296. 

54 Pliny, Naturalis historia 34,55: ‘Fecit et quem ‘Canona’ artifices vocant lineamenta artis ex eo 
petentes veluti a lege quadam, solusque hominum artem ipsam fecisse artis opere iudicatur. 
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Doryphros 
One of the numerous Roman copies of the lost original. Naples National Archaeological Museum. 
© Museo Archaeologico Nazionale di Napoli 
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3. The youthful, male body of the spear-bearer, this measured, well-propor- 
tioned and fleshed-out construction was, in the estimation of the ancients, art 
itself: ars ipsa. This ideal man embodied health, beauty, goodness, was therefore, 
perhaps, of divine origin, and represented an aesthetic and ethical norm. In the 
Early Modern Period he would become an essential pedagogical example for the 
“school of humanity”. According to Johann Gottfried Herder he belonged to the 
most vivid categories of humanity; he became an icon of modern humanism. 
Never in antiquity, as far as I know, was this “Canon” taken expressly to be the 
ideal type of the Greeks in particular. But the terms with which he was described 
- the mean, the measure, sculptural integrity, harmony - originate from Greek 
medicine, philosophy and art. In this sense the “Canon” is Greek and ethno- 
centric, that is to say Greek-universal (Hellenic-catholic). To this day the Dor- 
yphoros remains a powerful instrument of philhellenic self-definition.” 

In contrast, Greek art produced no corresponding model of the sick and 
suffering human - despite the vivid myths of Prometheus bound, Niobe in 
lamentation, Marsyas flayed alive, or Laoco6n in the throes of death. Likewise, 
there is no ideal type of the Scythian, the Ethiopian, or the Persian. The repre- 
sentation of foreigners in ancient art never makes a claim analogous to the Greek 
self-representation of Polykleitos’ “Canon”. We see only colourful barbarians, 
exotic slaves with black skin and frizzy hair, or defeated, wounded, and slain 
enemies on battle sarcophagi. The perception and representation of foreigners 
and cultural difference in visual art is (so far as I can tell, not being an arche- 
ologist) far less extensive and sophisticated than in literature. 


3. | Empathy and reflection 
3.1. The Persian dramas of the 5" century B.C. 


1. The history of Greek tragedy begins with a series of historical dramas: The Fall 
of Miletus (493 or 492) and The Phoenissae (476 - 473), both by Phrynichus; and, 
The Persians (472) by Aeschylus. Only this latter work has survived complete. 
These dramas bring foreigners and foreign cultures onto the stage as palpably 
powerful and menacing enemies. They celebrate the salvation of tiny Hellas 


English translation: Pliny, Natural History, trans. H. Rackham [Loeb Classical Library] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2003). 

55 Cf. K. Hoffman-Curtius, ‘Der Doryphoros als Kommilitone, Antikenrezeption in Miinchen 
nach der Raterepublik’, Humanistische Bildung, 8 (1984), pp. 73 - 138; and slightly altered in 
R. W. Miiller, G. Schafer (eds), ‘Klassische’ Antike und moderne Demokratie: Arthur Ro- 
senberg zwischen Alter Geschichte und Zeitgeschichte, Politik und politischer Bildung (Got- 
tingen, Zitirich: Muster-Schmidt, 1986), 59 - 90. 
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(such is the self-image of the Hellenes) from the invasion of the immense 
Achaemenid Empire, whose power stretched from the Nile to the Indus in 
Pakistan, from the Don to the Dardanelles at the border between Europe and 
Asia. The curiosity and fascination of the ancient dramatists, and their public, 
with the wider world found here rich sources: tales (historie) of many peoples, 
cities, and landscapes. The three dramas do not stage the victory of the Athe- 
nians, but rather the loss of Miletus, the capital of Ionia, and the defeat of the 
Persians at Marathon (490) and Salamis (480). 

There is no celebration or cry of triumph, but rather tears, weeping, and 
lamentation - the tearing of the beard and hair, the beating of the head and 
breast. The change of setting from Athens to the Persian court at Susa enables 
empathy with the defeated enemy and permits an alienation of the victors from 
themselves as they imagine how they would have been thought of by their 
opponents. Aeschylus takes this inversion so far that he assigns a great many 
names to his Persians, but not a single one to the Greeks, not even to the 
victorious commanders. 


3.2. Historie in Aeschylus 


1. Foreign cultures are represented on Aeschylus’ stage by foreign-looking 
costumes, gesture and movement, the ring of foreign-sounding names, and 
through historical and ethnological pronouncements on the Persians, their 
kingdom, their mores, and their mentality. Aeschylus uses the forms and ma- 
terial of Ionic history. We can get some idea of the original staging from the 
“Persian Vase” (Darius Krater), which depicts a theatrical performance of a 
Persian tragedy (although not Aeschylus). 

This vase was found in Southern Italy near Canosa, and is dated between 340 
and 320 B.C. In the centre of the middle row Darius sits on a throne with a 
footrest. He wears a robe with sleeves; the cloth is brightly colour and em- 
broidered; on his head he wears a tall tiara or Phrygian cap. To his side is written 
the name AAPEIJOX (thus we can be certain the scene depicted here is not from 
Aeschylus’ Persians: the play’s main character is Xerxes; his father Darius ap- 
pears in the play only as a ghost come back from the grave). The other characters 


56 Basic information on the Darius Krater: found near Canosa in a gravesite in 1851. Current 
location: Naples, Museo Nazionale (H 3253). Height: 115 cm. Scholarship: Lidia Forti, ed. 
Letteratura e arte figurata nella Magna Grecia (Fasano: Arti Grafiche Nunzio Schena, 1966) 
- catalogue of the Taranto exhibition, 1966, with numerous plates of southern Italian vases 
depicting theater scenes. See also M. Schmidt, Der Dareiosmaler und sein Umkreis. Unter- 
suchungen zur spdtapulischen Vasenmalerei, Orbis antiquus 15 (Miinster Westf.: Aschen- 
dorff, 1960). 
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Dareios-Krater 
© Museo Archaeologico Nazionale di Napoli 


on the Darius-vase - guards, Satraps and councillors - also wear richly decorated 
robes with sleeves and leggings. 

In Aeschylus, lavish clothing is also a clear symbol of the splendour and 
luxuriousness of ‘gold-rich’ Persia.*” The Persian counsellors greet their Queen 
on bended knee; in this manner they display the ruler-worship and obsequi- 
ousness of the Persians, who willingly put themselves at their king’s beck and 


57 Aeschylus, Persians, 3, 9, 45, 53 and elsewhere; cf. Herodotus 7, 102; 9,80. English translation: 
Aeschlyus I, trans. A. H. Sommerstein [Loeb Classical Library] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 2008), pp. 1 - 137. 
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call.** The Persians’ famously wild mourning and their distinct cries of grief are 
also a theatrically useful symbol of their foreignness.” In his play Aeschylus 
imagines the geographic immensity of the Persian Empire and gives a summary 
of its history: from Medos, its founder, to Xerxes, Cyrus, and Bardiya.” He 
introduces foreign titles into his vocabulary: ‘Master of Masters’, ‘the divine 
Darian’, ‘the old venerable Balen’. In accordance with the topoi of Ionian historie, 
he gives the size of the population and the make-up of the army and its arms, 
identifying the bow and quiver as the signature of the Persian warrior. All is 
foreign-seeming but not distorted, unfortunate and worthy of pity, but not 
contemptible. 

2. Aeschylus does not present the Persian people as a uniform mass, but rather 
separates them into a great number of characters, with names, epithets and 
stories.” Many (but not all) are named: Pharandanes, Sousa, Argabitas, Dota- 
mas, Axiomardos, Lilaios, Arion, along with two Egyptians, Psammis and 
Memphis - probably Persian allies. Susiskanes comes from Agbatana; Mardon is 
the leader of 10,000 men. At the opening of the play, a roll-call gives us a sense of 
the size of the army and the extent of the Empire: there are Egyptians, Lydians, 
Mysians, Babylonians; others hail from Bactria, Arabia, and Cilicia.” Few of 
them - so the lament resounds at play’s end - ever return home. 


3.3. Inversion (‘self-alienation’): Atossa’s question 


In The Persians, Aeschylus attempts to bring the foreign world of Persia onto the 
stage - the royal family, the council, the nobility, and the military, all in oriental 
costumes and with 49 proper names.” Naturally, he understands the victory of 
the Greeks to have been deserved, righteous, and divinely ordained. He con- 
structs an image of Hellas as small, simple, warlike, and free, in contrast to 
gigantic, luxurious, effete, and despotic Asia — both sides of his world-picture are 


58 a) Aesch. Pers. 150-152; 157; cf. Herodotus 7, 102; 7,136: the Spartan envoys refuse to 
practice the proskynesis; b) submissive Asia pulls its master’s chariot: Aesch. Pers. 188 - 193. 

59 On the mourning wail of the Persians (v. 116), an ancient commentator remarks: ‘a Persian 
call of woe.’ 

60 Hecataeus, the geographer and historian, wants to make clear the size of the Persian empire 
as a warning to his fellow countrymen: he lists all of the peoples subject to Darius: see 
Herodotus, 5,36. 

61 H. D. Broadhead, The Persae of Aeschylus (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1960), 
Appendix V, pp. 318 - 321: on Names; cf. Ronald Syme, ‘Exotic Names, Notably in Seneca’s 
Tragedies,’ Acta Classica 30 (1987), pp. 49 - 64. 

62 Cf. the lists in Herodotus 7,61 - 97 and 8,113; Herodotus names 40 nations. 

63 W. Kranz, Stasimon: Untersuchungen zu Form und Gehalt der griechischen Tragédie (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1933), chapter 3: ‘Das Nichthellenische in der hellenischen Tragédie’ (pp. 71 - 
112); see pp. 90 - 94: ‘Die Namenskataloge in Aischylos’ ‘Persern.” 
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poetic fictions, half-truths, quasi-true (hos alethés), exaggerated through con- 
trast. But Aeschylus does attempt to represent Persian culture “historically”, as 
fundamentally different and, although defeated, with inherent dignity. Moreover 
he tries to see himself through the eyes of a foreigner. 

Atossa, the widow of Darius and mother of Xerxes, addresses the royal council 
before the palace at Susa. She asks: “Where in the world do they say that Athens is 
situated? The council answers: ‘Far away, near the place where the Lord Sun 
declines and sets.’ What did the spectators in the theatre of Athens think when 
they heard the question asked: ‘Where is Athens?? What view, what self- 
awareness, what kind of reflection was assumed, developed, and intensified by 
this dialogue? Atossa asks more questions: And yet my son desires to destroy 
that far away city? How great is their army? Are they archers? Are they rich? Who 
is the shepherd and commander of their army? The council’s answer: “They are 
not called slaves or subjects by any man.’ Atossa: ‘How then [i.e. without a king] 
can they resist an invading enemy?”™ 

The Queen’s questions repeat the topoi of Ionian historie: lay of the land, size 
of the population, arms, resources, and forms of governance. But they are posed 
from the outside in. Aeschylus, following Phrynichus, stages a shift in per- 
spective, an inversion, an alienation from the self: this is how others see us. The 
queen’s dialogue with the council is the “historical” and “realistic” counterpart 
to what Aeschylus makes appear in her dream.” Two women come to her, one in 
Persian robes, the other in Dorian dress, ‘outstandingly superior in stature to the 
women of real life, of flawless beauty, and sisters of the same race: one, by the fall 
of the lot, was a native and inhabitant of the land of Greece, the other of the 
Orient.’ Sisters of the same race, says Aeschylus of Hellas and Asia (Persia): 
Kao1yvyta yévouc/tabdtobd. His construction of difference, foreignness, and 
particularity presupposes equivalence and commonality. 


64 Aesch. Pers. 230 - 245. 

65 Aesch. Pers. 176 - 210. - Cf. the characteristics of Hellas according to Demaratos (Herodotus 
7,102): Penie - Arete - Sophie - Nomos - Freedom; Nomos is their despot (104). 

66 Aeschylus, Pers. 181 - 187. In German translation: ‘Grofer als Heutige / An Schonheit un- 
tadelig beide/ Und Schwestern gleichen Geschlechts, als Vaterland / Bewohnte die eine 
Hellas / Durch Schicksalslos, die andere / Das Barbarenland, Aeschylus, Die Perser, trans. 
Peter Witzmann, [adapted Heiner Miiller, Christoph Riiter (ed.)] (Berlin: Ed. Hentrich, 
1991), p. 23. 
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4. | Summary, lacunae, questions 
4.1. Summary 


1. The perception, representation, and examination of foreign cultures is an 
original, powerful and, well into late antiquity, influential element in the culture 
of Greece and Rome. Openness toward the world, curiosity, and an insatiable 
hunger for knowledge laid the roads toward ever more distant places, both 
empirically through voyages and individual investigation, and speculatively 
through the measuring of the world (Geo-metry) and the creation of maps. 

2. To define, identify, name, and differentiate the world of foreigners entails - 
explicitly or implicitly - a comparison with one’s own culture. To this end, 
universal (general) methodological and object-specific categories were used or 
developed: (a) the common, the universal, the identical and their opposites, the 
particular, the other, and the different; (b) empiricism, autopsy, Quellenkritik (‘1 
believe them not,’ says Herodotus); (c) place, climate, autochthony, polity and all 
the topoi of ancient ethnography. All the terms so far discussed (with the ad- 
dition of several others) still permit and shape our understanding of foreign 
cultures in the social sciences and humanities to this day. 

3. I have discussed three examples of this broad subject in anthropology, 
medicine, and theatre. Each of these examples is complex and contradictory. 
Odysseus wants to see and understand, but also to possess and conquer, to blind 
and topple the savages. Hippocrates and Galen define both the natural and 
human causes of cultural diversity; and yet they find in the “mean” of climate 
and mixture of humours a norm - health, the “Canon”. This begs questions 
about the status of the abnormal, the marginal, the monstrous, and the sick. 
Aeschylus’ theatre stages the culpability and suffering of the vanquished; it 
arouses terror, fear, misery, and pity. His imaginaire of Asia also draws a self- 
portrait of Hellas, Europe, and Hesperia, and could be used to support dualistic 
clichés about the natural opposition between Orient and Occident. But Ae- 
schylus himself stands by similarity: Iran and Hellas come ‘from the same race’. 


4.2 Lacunae 


1. I have described three examples from an expansive field. I will now briefly 

mention that which I have not been able to take into account: 

a) cultural diversity within antiquity - between Greeks and Romans, Romans 
and Italic peoples, Athens and Sparta; 


67 Cf. H. Cancik, ‘The Reception of Greek Cults in Rome: a Precondition of the Emergence ofan, 
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b) the origin and solidification of dualistic clichés like Barbarian / Hellene, 
Orient / Occident, Jerusalem / Athens, and ‘the fanaticism of the pure race’; 

c) the perception, representation, and handling of foreign slaves, of resident 
non-citizens, of Metics and Peregrini — that is, the daily and juridical aspects 
of foreignness within classical antiquity.” 


2. These are the small gaps; the bigger ones are made visible by the question, how 
did other societies perceive and represent foreign cultures? How did the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Babylonians understand their neighbours and enemies? 
The ethnographic excursus was first invented by Hittite historiographers in a 
passage for the year 1330 B.C. about Pihhunia the Kaskian in the ten-year annals 
of Mursili II.”” But this form was rarely used and never developed into mono- 
graphic forms in the ancient Near East. 

Are there ethnographic texts in the Judeo-Christian literature of antiquity? 
Texts about the customs and government of the Phoenician cities, or of the 
Philistines, or Canaanites? The Talmud tractates on foreign worship (Avoda 
zarah) begin with the sentence: ‘all idols are forbidden’.” They explain how 
foreign idols are to be avoided: ‘Pass by, but close your eyes’. Looking at foreign 
images and statues is only allowed once they are fallen. When a procession with 
graven images passes by, the faithful must avert their gaze.” 


‘Imperial Religion”, in H. Cancik and H. Cancik-Lindemaier (eds), Rémische Religion im 
Kontext. Gesammelte Aufsdtze I, (Tibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), pp. 153 - 167. 

68 Cf. H. Cancik, ‘Orient und Okzident,’ in RGG* 6, (2003), 651 - 653. - Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, in Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and B. Niese, Staat und Gesellschaft der Romer 
(Berlin, Leipzig:Teubner, 1910), p. 25: “Der Fanatismus der reinen Rasse kann sich mit 
einigem Scheine auf die Griechen berufen, deren Sprache und Kultur auf ihrer Hohe eine 
unvergleichliche Einheit und Reinheit zeigt. Aber das ist das letzte Ergebnis einer langen 
Entwickelung, und zugrunde liegt gerade hier eine untibersehbare Mischung der Volker und 
Kulturen, und selbst das arische Blut ist keineswegs rein.’ 

69 The classic reference points for the ‘slave by nature’ are: Aristotle, Politics 1,4,1254a, 9 - 10; 
Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics 1155a, 16 - 22. Opposing voices - ‘every man is by nature 
free’ - are found in H. C. Baldry, The Unity of Mankind in Greek Thought, (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1965); cf. also Flaig, Sklaverei. 

70 Mursilis II., ZJA, 7" year: A. Goetze, Die Annalen des Mursilis (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1933; [repr. 
Damstadt: Hittite and German, 1967]); cf. H. Cancik, “Herrschaft’ in historiographischen und 
juridischen Texten der Hethiter’, in K. Raaflaub (ed.), Anfinge politischen Denkens in der Antike: 
Die nahdstlichen Kulturen und die Griechen [Schriften des Historischen Kollegs. Kolloquien 24] 
(Munich: Oldenbourg, 1993), pp. 115 - 134. 

71 L.Goldschmidt, Der Babylonische Talmud VII b (Haag: Nijoff, 1933), 793 - 1047: Aboda zara 
(Hebrew-German), cf. H. Cancik, ‘Fremde Bilder. Kult und Kunst in den Talmud-Traktaten 
Abodah Zarah’ (2004), in H. Cancik, Religionsgeschichten. Gesammelte Aufsdtze II, Hildegard 
Cancik-Lindemaier (ed.) (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), pp. 209 - 226; cf. also H. Cancik, 
‘Wahrnehmung, Vermeidung, Entheiligung, Aneignung. Fremde Religionen bei Tertullian, 
im Talmud (AZ) und bei Eusebios,’ ibid., 227 - 236. 

72 AZ 3,11; 3,1. 
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Did the Christian Evangelism of antiquity take stock of the culture of con- 
verted peoples? My hope was to find something of this sort in the ‘Christian 
Topography’ of Kosmas, who journeyed to India. But Miiller’s history of ancient 
geography explains: “Kosmas zeigt sich in ethnographischen Dingen auffallend 
desinteressiert’; ‘ethnographisch unmittelbar Relevantes bringt er in der 
‘Christlichen Topographie’ nur kaum.”” And with Kosmas we are already in the 
6" century AD. Are there better examples? 


4.3. Ethno- / eurocentrism, colonialism / imperialism 


How we perceive foreigners, how we construct an image of others and of our- 
selves, is a broad, difficult and important question - and not only for the cultures 
of antiquity. The impetus and framework for my line of questioning comes from 
the research project ‘humanism in the era of globalization’.” This is an inves- 
tigation of “intercultural humanism” and anthropological universals, as well as 
of culturally specific expressions of humanism and the causes of ethnocentrism, 
Eurocentrism, and the colonialist devaluing of other cultures. Edward Said calls 
the exorbitant, luxurious, decadent Orient of Aeschylus’ Persians the first in- 
stance of the European construct of ‘oriental despotism’.” Edith Hall calls the 
play ‘racist’.”° Sanjay Seth, director of the centre for postcolonial studies in 
London, asks whether ‘colonialism was in fact the logical corollary of human- 
ism’.”’ In this light, all of the paradigms of European humanism - Odysseus, the 
Doryphoros, Hippocrates’ climate theory, the tragic meditations of Aeschylus - 
all stand under suspicion. 

This essay is a contribution to the analysis of this Europe-critical and anti- 


73 K. E. Miller, Geschichte der antiken Ethnographie II (Frankfurt am Main: Universitat 
Frankfurt am Main, 1980), pp. 421 - 426; 444 - 446; cf. in general on the ethnography of 
Christians in Antiquity, Miiller, pp. 238 - 239. English translation: ‘Kosmas shows himself to 
be remarkably uninterested in ethnographic things;’ ‘that which is immediately relevant to 
ethnography appears only rarely in the Christian Topography (trans. M. S.). 

74 Cf. J. Rtisen and H. Laass (eds), Humanism in Intercultural Perspective: Experiences and 
Expectations (Bielefeld: Transcript, 2009). 

75 E. Said, Orientalism (London: Routledge & Keegan Paul, 1978), p. 56. - Cf. M. Bernal, Black 
Athena: the Afroasiatic Roots of Classical Civilizations (New Brunswik, NJ: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1987 [2006]). 

76 E. Hall, Aeschylus’ Persians (Warminster: Aris and Phillips, 1996), p. 5; cf. 13 and 125 for a 
supposed ‘feminization’ of the Persians. - Cf. C. Tuplin, ‘Greek Racism? Observations on the 
Character and Limits of Greek Ethnic Prejudice’, in G. Tsetskhladze (ed.), Ancient Greeks: 
West and East (Leiden: Brill, 1989), pp. 47 - 75; B. Isaac, The Invention of Racism in Classical 
Antiquity (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2004). 

77 Sanjay Seth, Statement at the 21° International Congress of Historical Sciences, Amsterdam, 
2010, 2. 
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colonialist train of thinking. I close with the injunction of the Greek writer 
Lucian, an Assyrian from Samosata in Asia. In ‘How History Should be Written’ 
(168 AD), he insists that the writer of history should always be ‘a foreigner and 
stateless in his books’ — Egvoc év toic PiBAtotc Ka. GitoAIc.”® 


Translated by Matthew Spellberg, Princeton, NJ 


78 Lucian, How to Write History, ch. 41. 
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European Humanism: East and West 


What follows is a historian’s sketch, to explore an aspect of Europe’s older 
humanist tradition.’ By definition, I suppose, it cannot be reckoned “intercul- 
tural”, as that word is understood in the present collection, since it conformed to 
a self-determined body of rules and conventions, a single and internally con- 
sistent cultural universe. But it has given its name and some of its nature to all 
subsequent humanisms, and it remains widely influential. 

What then was humanism, for my purposes? It has frequently been summed 
up in the famous Latin tag from Terence: ‘Homo sum; nihil humania me alienum 
puto.’ ‘I am a (hu)man; I consider nothing human to be alien to me.’ In fact, 
however, the notion is post-classical - and Terence, of course, was a humorist 
anyway. The early Renaissance described as studium humanitatis the study of 
those values taken to be classical and universal, the ones expressed through the 
civilizations, and in the languages, of ancient Greeks and Romans. Above all the 
humanists constructed a refurbished Latin to act as lingua franca of higher 
culture; and they inculcated learning, or at least a respect for it. They conceived 
of their activities as cosmopolitan. Despite this, or because of it, they also often 
adopted a consciously elitist stance. Crucially they professed Christian princi- 
ples: indeed, the search for a reconciliation between the teachings of the Church 
and those of “pagan” antiquity represented the key intellectual challenge of the 
age and generated, in Neo-Platonism, its most distinctive theoretical con- 
tribution.’ 


1 This opusculum is here printed roughly as delivered at the conference. The subject deserves 
more detailed treatment, and I cannot do more than hint at its scope. The annotation is 
correspondingly skeletal. 

2 Ongoing series of The Letters of Marsilio Ficino [8 vols so far], (London: London School of 
Economics, 1975 - 2009) documents this movt. Cf. M. J. B. Allen et al (eds), Marsilio Ficino: 
His Theology, his Philosophy, his Legacy (Leiden: Brill, 2002). General introductions in C. G. 
Nauert Jr., Humanism and the Culture of Renaissance Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1995); J. Kraye (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Renaissance Humanism 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 
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These values of the humanists were discovered or rediscovered in fifteenth- 
century Italy and a few adjacent places, then espoused across the continent in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Given their programme of a single Chris- 
tian message reconciled with the wisdom of antiquity, they perforce induced 
moderate, even eirenical, tendencies among advocates within the increasingly 
sundered religious camps in the aftermath of the Reformation. Moreover, hu- 
manism was commonly conceived as in some way European - one of the ways in 
which the notion of Europe constructed itself in intellectual circles, and then 
more broadly. And this takes me to my theme; for if Italy, and then certain other 
areas too, such as the Rhineland and the Ile de France, counted as the centre of 
the movement, was there a periphery? 

Some such awareness clearly existed, especially in more distant parts of Eu- 
rope — although these might be in the North or the West not just in the “East”.’ 
This, however, itself helped to constitute the humanist community as a single 
(notional) entity. Moreover, it set that community off against the “real” Orient, 
especially Turks and Muscovites, an eastern “other” against which Europe, alias 
Christendom, had to be defended by the distant but indispensable bastions of its 
civilization, a defensive role claimed (usually for themselves alone!) by a whole 
swathe of peoples in a wide arc from Poland around to Croatia.* 

Thus, on the one hand, remoter areas could bring forth home-grown hu- 
manists who made a much wider mark. Outstanding examples are Andreas 
Dudith and Johannes Sambucus, two giants of the late-sixteenth century from 
Croatia and Hungary respectively, whose careers, as presented in a major new 
book, illustrate all the practical, as well as the scholarly and emotional chal- 
lenges, for the ambitious intellectual from the provinces.” Yet, on the other hand, 
invincible prejudice remained rampant. The German scholar Friedrich Karl 
Moser could still say two centuries later, condemning the reactionary educa- 
tional methods of his local Rhineland bishop, that they were ‘a manual of 
Christian princely sultanism, suited to the lower schools of Moldavia or Wal- 
lachia’.° 


Ww 


For what follows, cf. R. J. W. Evans, ‘Europa als Peripherie in der Friihen Neuzeit’, Jahrbuch fiir 
Europdische Geschichte, iii (2002), pp. 59 - 79. 

J. Tazbir, Polskie przedmurze chrzescijanskiej Europy mity a rzeczywistos¢ historyczna 
(Warsaw: Wydawn Interpress, 1987); L. Hopp, Az ‘antemurale’ és ‘conformitas’ humanista 
eszméje a magyar-lengyel hagyomadnyban (Budapest: Balassi kiadd, 1992). Most recently, on 
the broader issues: B. Trencsényi and M. Zaszkaliczky (eds), Whose Love of Which Country? 
Composite States, National Histories and Patriotic Discourses in Early Modern East Central 
Europe (Leiden: Brill, 2010), passim. 

G. Almasi, The Uses of Humanism: Johannes Sambucus (1531 - 84), Andreas Dudith (1533 - 
89), and the Republic of Letters in East Central Europe (Leiden: Brill, 2009). 

Qu. in J. Whaley, Germany and the Holy Roman Empire, 1495 - 1806, 2 vols (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2011), ii., p. 839. 
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Thus we reach the territory of the humanist-patron of our conference, and the 
chance to offer a vignette of both those trends at once, in the form of a nexus 
between two historians, each of whom is in the news at present: one of them the 
polymath Dimitrie Cantemir himself, whose memory has been reinvigorated by 
the initiative of the Berendel foundation; the other Hugh Trevor-Roper, Lord 
Dacre, the famously versatile and controversial Oxford professor, whose biog- 
raphy by Adam Sisman has aroused such attention of late in Britain.’ In 1985 
Trevor-Roper gave a lecture in Romania on Cantemir. With typical elegance, 
perspicuity and comprehensiveness he showed that - despite patriotic asser- 
tions to the contrary - the British reception of the original edition of Cantemir’s 
Ottoman History was in fact negligible. However, he then used that conclusion to 
argue, not for the contemporary remoteness of the Principalities, or even of 
Russia (since the book had been published in English by Dimitrie’s son Antioch 
while Russian ambassador in London), but rather for the parochialism of British 
intellectual life in the mid-eighteenth century, particularly in respect of the 
writing of history. That would only change, claimed Trevor-Roper, with Gibbon 
- and Gibbon discovered Cantemir, and much else besides, through his studies at 
Lausanne, not Oxford.® 


Humanism was an international movement; but increasingly it needed to in- 
teract with modern state formations, because these not only wielded more and 
more central political power, but also sustained an ever broader range of edu- 
cational and cultural institutions, and set the tone of public debates. Earlier that 
had mattered much less, not just along the slippery frontiers of the east of the 
continent, but in much of the centre (the lands of the Reich) and the west too. Yet 
by the nineteenth century the old East-West issue had been broadly reconfig- 
ured as an apposition of retrenched and revamped land empires, mainly in the 
east, against more politically and ethnically coherent nation-states, mainly in the 
west, the outcome of differential strategies in the face of the challenge of new 
national movements. 

So the issue was engaged, of the relation between these polities and the 
cosmopolitan traditions of higher learning and morality, now themselves en- 
hanced and renewed as neoclassicism and as German-inspired Neuhumanismus. 
Two factors are decisive for my priorities here. Firstly, for all the secular ten- 


7 A. Sisman, Hugh Trevor-Roper: The Biography (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 2010). 
8 Reprinted in H. R. Trevor-Roper, History and the Enlightenment, J. Robertson (ed.) (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2010), pp. 54 - 70; for the analysis of Gibbon, ibid., pp. 129 - 43. 
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dencies so often identified as a legacy of the Enlightenment, religious issues and 
motivations remained crucial, not least in the mutual dealings of East and West. 
Secondly, a drastic shift, cultural as well as political, had taken place in the 
European balance, with new Slav aspirations, whether as some kind of “pan- 
Slavism” or as the claims of individual Slavonic peoples, all frequently led or at 
least enhanced by the newly-acquired hegemonic power status of Russia.” 

The constraints of a short paper allow only two brief case-studies: but they 
introduce what were arguably the two leading representatives of the humanist 
inheritance to be thrown up by the modern Slav intellectual milieux. Iosip Iuraj 
Strossmayer, born in 1815, became arguably the outstanding cultural leader, 
both religious and secular, among the nineteenth-century South Slavs. By 1850 
he was bishop of Djakovo (in Slavonia), and from 1860 he stood at the head of the 
Croat national party. Above all he was a humanist, consciously in a tradition 
which had special resonance in an area where Latin still served as the language of 
state in his youth. Strossmayer took the decisive role in founding a “Yugoslav” 
(not a Croatian) academy in Zagreb and then a university there. At the same time 
he was a notable opponent of authoritarian thought systems. Famously he stood 
out against papal infallibility at the First Vatican council, delivering a three-hour 
speech in - we are told - faultless Latin.’ 

Strossmayer lived as a subject of the multiethnic, multireligious, and multi- 
cultural Empire of the Habsburgs. In 1860 he was still clear about his answer to 
the question we have raised about the transmission of ideas across Europe: ‘this 
glorious [Austrian] state, which is through its natural situation marked out by 
providence as mediator between the western and eastern world, has been un- 
interruptedly sustained over the centuries by the activities of its various peoples 
and nations, each in their own way ...’'’ A paean to the Habsburg Monarchy in its 
heyday as a Catholic (but not ultramontane) power. 

Strossmayer’s own “mediation”, however, meant especially the reconciliation 
of the Latin and Orthodox churches and involved him in a long series of highly 
ambitious proposals for a unified (South) Slav ecclesiastical structure based on 


9 Background in P. W. Schroeder, The Transformation of European Politics, 1763 - 1848 (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1994). The pan-Slav and related movements are still ill-served 
in the general literature. Cf. still H. Kohn, Pan-Slavism: its History and Ideology (Notre 
Dame: Notre Dame University Press, 1953). 

10 Ivo Sivric, Bishop J. G. Strossmayer: New Light on Vatican I (Chicago: Franciscan Herald 
Press, 1975). 

11 ‘An der Griindung dieses herrlichen Staates, der seiner natiirlichen Lage nach zur Ver- 
mittlung der westlichen und déstlichen Welt von der Vorsehung bestimmt ist, haben sich 
verschiedene Volksstimme und Nationen, jede nach ihrer Art und Weise mehrere Jahr- 
hunderte hindurch in ununterbrochener Reihe tatig erwiesen’: qu. in W. D. Behschnitt, 
Nationalismus bei Serben und Kroaten, 1830 - 1914: Analyse und Typologie der nationalen 
Ideologie (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1980), p. 162. 
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the Slavonic liturgy. With this he not only remained suspect to Rome (Stross- 
mayer spent fifty-five years in the same see and was never appointed cardinal! ); 
but he also later fell out with Habsburg governments, which mistrusted this 
overmighty cleric and thought his motives colourable. 

Were Strossmayer’s national purposes really Croat or Yugoslav, or more 
broadly Slav? And, were his ends realizable within the Habsburg Monarchy at 
all? Was his mission of ecclesiastical unification devoted to national ends, or vice 
versa?’” In several ways Strossmayer updated the original humanist enterprise, 
ecumenical and syncretic, to the requirements of an age of ethnic assertiveness. 
We can find a relevant reflection of that wider theme in his dedication of the 
cathedral he had built at Djakovo, with its seven million bricks: “To the honour of 
God, to the unity of the churches, to the concord and love of my people.’ 

My other Slav humanist is Tomas Garrigue Masaryk, who belonged to the next 
generation after Strossmayer (Masaryk was born in the year when Strossmayer 
became a bishop), but who likewise made good within the Habsburg system. By 
the 1880s Masaryk, though the son ofa village ostler, was professor of philosophy 
at Prague and prominent in Czech public life. His first successful campaign 
uncovered national fraud, showing, by the exposure of fabrications of the 
Czechs’ prehistory, how they had now become capable of mature self-criticism; 
then he stood out against anti-Semitic falsehoods in a notorious ritual murder 
trial. Then, just after Strossmayer’s death, Masaryk came publicly to the defence 
of Croat and Serb nationalist politicians, who had joined together on a Yugoslav 
platform.” 

Yet by 1914, despite his achievements as a Czech political leader, Masaryk had 
grown increasingly disillusioned with the Monarchy. He saw it as mired in in- 
justice and corruption, above all as failing to deliver what he called humanita. 
The humanist tradition was crucial to this notion of Masaryk’s. He understood 
its truths to be universal (vselidsky), but realized by each nation in its own way. 
Thus the English excelled ethically, the French politically, the Germans socially 
(i. e. in promoting socialism), the Czechs nationally and religiously.’* The con- 
tribution of the Czechs had, he claimed, been embodied historically in their late 
medieval Hussite movement, antecedent to the European Reformation, hence 
proto-Protestant: a sharp contrast here with the assumptions of Strossmayer — 
and Masaryk was a convert to Protestantism, whereas the bulk of the Czech 
population had over time returned to the Catholic fold. So the larger significance 


12 Cf. Behschnitt, Nationalismus bei Serben und Kroaten, p. 171 and passim. 

13 For Masaryk’s earlier career: H. Gordon Skilling, T. G. Masaryk: Against the Current, 1882 - 
1914 (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1994). 

14 See esp. T. G. Masaryk, Ceska otazka snahy a tuzby narodniho obrozeni [etc.] (4% edn, 
Prague: Cin, 1936), 218 ff.; id., Die Weltrevolution. Erinnerungen und Betrachtungen, 1914 - 
18 (Berlin: Reiss, 1925), 516 ff. 
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of the national cause to which Masaryk devoted himself followed logically : ‘From 
humanity we proceeded to Slavdom and finally to Czechdom.’* But that 
“Czechdom” itself pioneered international values: ‘Our Reformation laid the 
foundation for modern humanism [humanita], and democracy too.’ And 
whereas Masaryk built on German thinkers, especially Herder, he could repre- 
sent the German influence as merely the repayment of their debt to an earlier 
“Czech Reformation”. 

With the First World War and the downfall of Austria-Hungary, which he 
himself had speeded with active sedition, Masaryk’s cultural goals turned into 
squarely political ones of a transnational kind. He became president of the 
freshly-minted Czechoslovakia and vindicator of the new post-Versailles system 
of “nation-states”, in Europe and beyond. 


Of course many of the historical presumptions made by the likes of Strossmayer 
and Masaryk were wrong. The Yugoslav ideal could not surmount the historic 
discords of real Croats, Serbs, and others; many Hussites had in fact been 
blinkered zealots and destructive warriors. The lineages of humanism itself were 
often flawed in the east of Europe, and controversy surrounded all the continuity 
theses designed to associate latter-day nations with the classical heritage. Thus 
Jakob Fallmerayer excoriated philhellenic suppositions about the relation be- 
tween ancient and modern Greece; while another German scholar, Robert 
Roesler, sought to demolish the view that contemporary Romanians were di- 
rectly descended from Roman settlers in the Balkans.’* 

Altogether, the humanism which emerged in the Renaissance and was re- 
defined in the nineteenth century delivered a highly ambiguous legacy to those 
parts of Europe which over the same period came to be thought of as in some 
sense “eastern”. It is by no means clear how that term evolved, or what precisely 
it referred to: the influential claim of Larry Wolff that it grew out of the hubris of 
the French Enlightenment is more suggestive than persuasive.’ The age of 
Strossmayer and then Masaryk witnessed an increasing consciousness of the 
pejorative weight of such “easternness”; but national self-assertion, combined 


15 Masaryk, Ceskd otdzka, 99. 

16 E. Thurnher (ed.), Jakob Philipp Fallmerayer: Wissenschaftler, Politiker, Schriftsteller (In- 
nsbruck: Wagner, 1993); T. Leeb, Jakob Philipp Fallmerayer: Publizist und Politiker zwischen 
Revolution und Reaktion,1835 - 61 (Munich: Beck, 1996). E. Illyés, Ethnic Continuity in the 
Carpatho-Danubian Area (Boulder, Col.: East European Monographs, 1988). 

17 L. Wolff, Inventing Eastern Europe: The Map of Civilization on the Mind of the Enlightenment 
(Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1994). 
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with their versions ofa related supranational mission, allowed them to challenge 
it, to a degree. 

Three other points deserve note in conclusion. Firstly, the themes I have 
adumbrated remained Christian-based. The rise of a “secular” humanism from 
largely eighteenth-century roots, and its interplay with the subsequent “En- 
lightenment project” is a different bit of Begriffsgeschichte not touched on here. 
But - as the examples of Strossmayer and Masaryk bear witness - it has only very 
recently, if at all, become the dominant version. That is especially so because of, 
secondly, the organic link between the humanist values developed in the first 
Renaissance, and the national values “born” or “reborn” (eo nomine: such terms 
were often used by their promoters) some 300 years later. The former were 
cosmopolitan, more suited to imperial forms of authority, especially - in our 
region — the Holy Roman and then the Austrian empires, which still nurtured 
Strossmayer; the latter grew ever more state-bound and republican, as with 
Masaryk’s Czechoslovakia. “National humanists” tended to replicate earlier 
forms of religious separation, even when conceived in eirenical mode.® But that, 
finally, gives both my themes, the religious and the national, a particular status 
in our after-postmodern world, the world of “trans-” and “inter”-cultural hu- 
manism, which also has to contend, above all, with national and religious 
constraints on its dreams of global reconciliation. 


18 Cf. R. J. W. Evans, ‘Confession and Nation in Early Modern Central Europe’, Central Europe, 
forthcoming, and literature cited there. 
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Human Being as Species Being: A Reconsideration on Xunzi’s 
Humanism 


Confucius (551 - 479 B.C.) has generally been considered as a great philosopher 
who moulded Chinese culture in many aspects. One of his major concerns was 
good government based on a humanistic spirit. His concept of a government that 
ruled by virtue was further developed by Mencius (317 - 289 B.C.?), and con- 
cluded by Xunzi (fl. 298 - 238 B.C.). Some modern scholars observe that Mencius 
and Xunzi represent two different approaches of idealism and naturalism. 
Furthermore, they argue that Mencius and Xunzi can be comparable to Plato and 
Aristotle, respectively. Like Aristotle, Xunzi’s philosophy has shaped Confucian 
scholarship in successive ages. 

This paper attempts to tap the humanist resources of Xunzi’s thought by re- 
evaluating two twentieth-century Confucian scholars’ understanding of Xunzi. 
To do this re-evaluation, I hope to provide a systematic elaboration of Xunzi’s 
humanism from the perspective of the early Marxian concept of “species being”. 
The twentieth-century Confucian scholars taken into considerations are Xu 
Fuguan t&{% & (1903 - 1982) and Tang Junyi 2 @ 3X (1909 - 1978). Both possess 
the same belief in Mencius’ theory of human nature, but take different ap- 
proaches to religion. Tang has more affinities with religion than Xu does. They 
alike present Xunzi as a Confucian master inferior to Mencius and mistake his 
inner morality as external morality. Their different stances on religion lead them 
to different formulations of Xunzi’s humanism. While Xu Fuguan evaluates 
Xunzi’s humanism with a special emphasis on the rupture between the human 
and heaven, Tang Junyi assesses Xunzi’s humanism from the concept of species 
lei $4 which is not only a cognitive concept but also a social category. Xunzi’s 
concept of lei 4, for Tang Junyi, proffers an arena for the merging of individual 
in their society. This assessment is similar to the early Marxian concept of 
human being as “species being”. My paper strives to explore a different Xunzi 
and to bring him into conversation with the young Marx. It suggests that a better 
understanding of Xunzi in light of Western philosophical concerns is not only 
desirable but also possible. Indeed, such an understanding has been an ongoing 
endeavour. My paper hopes to join this enterprise. 
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Two modern visions of Xunzi: Xu Fuguan and Tang Junyi 


As a common intellectual school, New Confucianism, despite internal di- 
vergences, had essentially been steeped in the tradition of the Song-Ming 
Confucians, whose philosophical interest turned toward Mencius and was alien 
to Xunzi. The absence of Xunzi from Zhuxi’s (#2 1130 - 1200) orthodox line of 
transmission of the Confucian School, from Confucius through Mencius to the 
Northern Song masters, constitutes an intellectual loss in the history of Con- 
fucianism and explains the error in Zhuxi’s presuppositions. As a result, in 
contrast to their Western contemporaries, the New Confucians failed to grasp the 
true meaning of Xunzi’s thought. Thus, even Xu Fuguan, the most realistic and 
radical contemporary Confucian, was unable to appreciate Xunzi’s legacy. 
Xunzi’s claim that ‘human nature is evil’ *£ 5% xing’e is the main reason for his 
omission from the Confucian tradition. But, it is misleading to regard this claim 
as directly opposing Mencius’ claim that ‘human nature is good’ t£& xingshan. 
When emphasizing that ‘human nature is evil’, Xunzi does not focus on the evil 
essence of this nature, but on the human efforts to overcome the inclination to 
evil. Indeed, the power of overcoming this inclination is inherent in human 
nature. This could be called the Xunzian dialectic of human nature, in recog- 
nition of its resemblance to that of Hegel. The biblical story which Hegel quotes 
for the discussion of the “Fall of Man” in Logic, ‘the hand that inflicts the wound 
is also the hand which heals it’,’ is also an imaginal elaboration of Hegel’s 
dialectics. According to Hegel, after the Fall ‘the spirit has by its own act to win 
its way to concord again. The final concord then is spiritual’? Xunzi advances a 
similar argument, that humankind’s inclination to evil and the power of over- 
coming it are all rooted in human nature: the hand that inflicts the wound is also 
the hand which heals it. This is not a self-contradiction in Xunzi’s argument, as 
Xu Fuguan criticized. In Xunzi, this self-contradiction is not a theoretical 
weakness, but the real drama of human growth, learning and cultivation. Xunzi’s 
theory of human nature is not only philosophically profound but poetically 
compelling. The toil, turmoil and trial taking place in the process of self-culti- 
vation become the required lessons for human beings and make this process a 


1 G. W.E Hegel, Hegel’s Logic, trans. by J. N. Findlay (London: Oxford University Press, 1975) 
sec. 24/ p. 43. The citation is from Job 5:17 - 18. The original text is: ‘Behold, happy is the man 
whom God corrects. Therefore do not despise the chastening of the Almighty.’ (Job 5:17) and 
‘For he wounds, and binds up. He injures, and his hands make whole.’ (Job 5:18) Hegel quotes 
it with a little modification. 

Hegel, Logic. 

Xu Fuguan, Zhong-guo ren-xing lun-shi Xian-qin pian PEA thim 2 438% ( A history of 
Chinese theories of human nature: the pre-Qin period) (Taipei: The Commercial Press, 1978), 
p. 256 
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brave adventure. Unfortunately, this grand narrative is overlooked by Xu Fu- 
guan, whose major achievement is the aesthetic and literary reconstruction of 
the Confucian tradition. 

Xu observes that the human spirit, which originated in the early Zhou period, 
reached its peak in Xunzi’s humanism. The liberation of the human spirit from 
primitive religions found its extreme expression in Xunzi’s thought. Xu’s 
judgment is based on his understanding of Xunzi’s notion of the relationship 
between the human and heaven. A number of scholars such as Xu tend to argue 
that the relationship between human being and heaven in Xunzi is a rigid dis- 
tinction and the making of Xunzi’s humanism relies on this distinction. In the 
following section, I shall examine the Chinese connotations and English trans- 
lations of Xunzi’s tiangren zhi fen KA3Z@ to show that Xunzi’s humanism is 
more complex than this distinction. For the moment, though, I shall focus on 
Xu’s discussion of Xunzi’s li 7. Xu asserts that, in contrast to Confucius’ in- 
ternalization of li into ren {=, Xunzi externalizes li into fa 34.4 For Xu, Xunzi’s 
“human nature” is originally bad and its goodness is external to itself. In fact, 
Xunzi develops a sophisticated theory of li from ren without alienating li from 
ren. Li, due to its innate nature, indeed bears external forms and can be con- 
ceived as an externalization of ren in its ceremonial performance. However, this 
does not imply that /i is thus devoid ofits inner life. From the aesthetic footing, li 
requires both form and content in order to constitute a whole. The perfect li, in 
Xunzi, is an artistic work. 

Tang Junyi is more sympathetic toward Xunzi. Tang’s discussions of Xunzi’s 
philosophy contain some insightful observations. Especially remarkable is his 
evaluation of Xunzi’s theory of human nature and Xunzi’s concept of lei &4. Tang 
observes, in a subtle treatment of Xunzi’s notorious claim of HES xing’e, that 
humans’ evil inclination should be presupposed for the transformation of 
human nature in Xunzi’s scheme of human education. Human education as self- 
transformation aims to transform oneself from an evil-inclined self into a good 
one. Tang thus suggests that Xunzi’s claim is more profound than that of Men- 
cius.° Tang’s other insight is that Xunzi’s concept of lei & is, in essence, related to 
human species life: many scholars tend to see lei as a cognitive concept. Tang 
further contends that lei is a social category which serves as a platform for the 
rally of the individuals.° The individuals of the same species are being “in- 


4 Ibid., p. 253. 

5 Tang Junyi, Zhong-guo zhe-xue yuan-lun yuan-xing pian "PEE ip if Ip tt fee ( An origi- 
nal exposition of Chinese philosophy: an inquiry into human nature) (Hong Kong: New Asia 
Institute Press, 1968), p. 52. 

6 Tang, Zhong-guo zhe-xue yuan-lun dao-lun pian? Bl & 3 JR i a fe ( An original exposi- 
tion of Chinese philosophy: introduction) (Hong Kong: New Asia Institute Press, 1966), 
pp. 116-117. 
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dividual” and “lei” at the same time. The human self is an organism, with a social 
endowment interacting with its environment and other individuals. Defined this 
way, the self is also a part of a huge organism constituted by all individuals. We 
shall see the same arguments in Marx later on in this paper. 

Tang’s speculation on /ei opens up a possibility to explore Xunzi’s thought in a 
new light. However, Tang fails to provide a proper articulation of the relationship 
between human nature and Xunzi’s li. Tang contends that, in tracing back the 
origins of the li and the yue #%(music), Xunzi regards li/ yue i= #% as the plan 
established by the former Kings for transforming human nature and emotions, 
but fails to understand that the Ji and the yue are rooted in humans’ primitive 
and natural emotions.’ In fact, Xunzi’s li has its source in human emotions and 
aims to transform them aesthetically. Genetically, the li and the yue have their 
emotional origins, while socially they are the productions of the ancient kings. It 
is not easy to understand the reason why Tang, as a sympathetic and sophisti- 
cated philosopher, overlooks Xunzi’s arresting formulation of the inner and 
organic connections between human nature and li/ yue. 

From the Song-Ming Neo-Confucians to the contemporary New Confucians, 
Xunzi’s theory has been characterized as “external morality”, while Mencius’ 
has been thought of as “inner morality”. “External morality” implies that human 
morality, both in motive and in action, is enhanced by external power, while 
“inner morality” rests on one’s inner reflection and autonomy. According to 
Xunzi, moral praxis for humankind is a lifelong commitment and advanced by 
one’s inner power. A lifelong devotion cannot be achieved without any internal 
strength. The simple dichotomy of “inner” and “external” is incapable of il- 
lustrating the complexity and diversity of human morality. Thus, for Xunzi, 
human morality intertwines the indwelling soul and its external forms and 
always strives to negotiate and keep balance between these two aspects. Un- 
fortunately, New Confucians’ indulgence in the inner side of the Confucian 
morality makes their first encounter with Xunzi rather unfortunate. 


The centrality of tiangren zhifén KA 27: allotting, partaking and 
sharing 


It is not far-fetched to say that the different connotations and translations of fen 
5} (in tiangren zhi fen KAZ) lead, at least in part, to the different con- 
clusions regarding Xunzi’s humanism. The word fen2in Chinese carries mul- 
tiple meanings. First, it means difference, distinction and separation. Its second 


7 See Tang Junyi, Zhong-guo zhe-xue yuan-lun yuan-xing pian, p. 82. 
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implication is allotment, partaking and sharing. The word even refers to the 
meaning of “belonging to” and “deep connection”. Xu Fuguan interprets Xunzi’s 
fen as “separation”,® while Tang Junyi regards it as ‘different roles and offices’. 
Liang Qixiong 32 RXZE, in his simple and subtle annotations of Xunzi, also de- 
fines fen as ‘different offices’."° Wing-tsit Chan PROR#, in his A Source Book in 
Chinese Philosophy, translates fen into ‘distinctive functions’,'' which is similar 
to the explanations of Tang and Liang. John Knoblock in his complete and 
comprehensive translation of the Xunzi translates fen as ‘division’,” but in his 
introduction to Book 17, “Discourse on Nature” Kw tianglun, he offers the 
better definition of fen as ‘different roles, functions and offices’.!> Burton Wat- 
son, in his partial translations of Xunzi, translates tiangren zhi fen KAZ into 
‘distinguish between the activities of Heaven and those of mankind’."* It is 
obvious that the ‘different roles, functions and offices’ are much better than 
simple separation, division and distinction. I would like to further contend that 
fen means allotting (Bt fenpei), partaking (2748 fendan) and sharing (7# = 
fenxiang). Fen, in its deepest sense, even refers to “belonging to each other”. 

Let us start from the Chinese translation of the New Testament. In John 13:8, 
on the eve of the Sacrifice, Jesus came to wash the disciples’ feet, when he came to 
Simon Peter, Peter said, “You shall never wash my feet.” Jesus answered him, 
“Unless I wash you, you have no part with me.” Peter said, “Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head!” For the sentence “you have no part with 
me”, I have checked more than ten versions and found out some other ex- 
pressions such as “you won’t belong to me”, “you have no share with me”, and 
“you cannot be involved with me”. The Chinese translation of this sentence is 
“RARGAR , MMR BD T .” “2” is read fen here and means “having part 
with”, “having share with”, “being involved” and “belonging to”. The specific 
expressions of “2?” could be “ta” ging fen and ”*&k2” yuanfen. “lB” ging 
fen has the Confucian relish, while ”¥&x2” yuan fen represents the Buddhist 
influence. This special meaning of fén is also inspiring for the textual inter- 
pretations of Zhuangzi’s(#+) saying about the inter-transformation between 


8 See Xu Fuguan, Zhong-guo ren-xing lun-shi xian-qin pian, p. 225. 
9 See Tang Junyi, Zhong-guo zhe-xue yuan-lun yuan-dao pian, PRG Sim RE RR (Hong 
Kong: New Asia Institute Press, 1973), p. 438. 
10 Liang Qixiang, Xunzi jian-shi#) F fH¥E( A concise annotation of Xunzi) (Taipei: Huashi 
Press, 1974), p. 221. 
11 Wing-tsit Chan, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1973), p. 117. 
12 Xunzi, trans. by J. Knoblock, (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1988), p. 15. 
13 Ibid., p. 4. 
14 Hsiin Tzu: Basic Writings, trans. by B. Watson (New York: Columbia University Press, 1963), 
p. 79. 
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Zhuang Zhou and the butterfly :“AA@D (fen) R” and Zhu Xi’s “liyi fenshu #— 

It is unquestionable that fen, for Xunzi, first refers to “difference”. Any unity, 
combination or communion indeed presupposes at least two originally different 
parts. Unity mediates differences, differences vary unity: they necessitate each 
other. Xunzi’s notion of the relationship between heaven and humankind is not 
alien to the more prevalent doctrine of unity of heaven / nature and human being 
(tian ren heyi RAG—). The major motif of chapter 17 “A Discussion of 
Heaven” Ai tianglun is not to indicate the distinction of heaven and hu- 
mankind, but to highlight the dignity and value of human self-effort. The 
chapter starts from the articulation of the heaven’s way and terminates in “king’s 
road” which is the climax of the human way in the Confucian scheme. The rule of 
the king, in contrast to that of the hegemon, rests on humanity and thus rep- 
resents the realization of the Confucian political ideal. Naturalism is not the most 
proper term to describe the theme of this chapter. In order to stress humankind’s 
inborn humanity, Xunzi proposes a set of concepts such as “heavenly emotions”, 
“heavenly faculties”, “heavenly lord (heart / mind)”, “heavenly nourishment”, 
“heavenly dictates”, and “heavenly accomplishment”. Why does Xunzi use 
“heavenly” to modify human nature and effort? Does this imply Xunzi’s theo- 
retical construction of an ontological linkage between heaven and humans? The 
following long citation seems necessary for our discussion: 


Only the sage does not seek to understand Heaven. When the work of Heaven has been 
established and its accomplishments brought to completion, when the form of man is 
whole and his spirit is born, then love and hate, delight and anger, sorrow and joy find 
lodging in him. These are called his heavenly emotions. Ears, eyes, nose, mouth, and 
body all have that which they perceive, but they cannot substitute for one another. They 
are called the heavenly faculties. The heart dwells in the centre and governs the five 
faculties, and hence it is called the heavenly lord. Food and provisions are not of the 
same species as man, and yet they serve to nourish him and are called heavenly 
nourishment. He who accords with what is proper to his species will be blessed; he who 
turns against it will suffer misfortune. These are called the heavenly dictates. To darken 
the heavenly lord, disorder the heavenly faculties, reject the heavenly nourishment, 
defy the heavenly dictates, turns against the heavenly emotions, and thereby destroy 
the heavenly accomplishment is called dire disaster. The sage purifies his heavenly lord, 
rectifies his heavenly faculties, cherishes the heavenly nourishment, obeys the heavenly 
dictates, nourishes the heavenly emotions, and thereby preserves the heavenly ac- 
complishment. In this way he understands what is to be done and what is not to be 
done. Hence Heaven and earth too perform their functions and all things serve him. His 
actions are completely ordered; his nourishment of the people is completely appro- 
priate; his life is without injury. This is what it means to truly understand Heaven.”* 


15 Watson, Hsiin Tzu, pp. 80 - 81. 
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The foregoing passage begins with the narrative of the birth of human being with 
both form (xiang #%) and spirit (shen #). The emotions, such as love and hate, 
delight and anger, sorrow and joy, with which humankind is born are called 
“heavenly emotions” (tiangging Kf). Xunzi states that human nature is im- 
parted from Heaven and manifests itself in diverse aspects. Love and hate, de- 
light and anger, sorrow and joy are the various and interesting manifestations of 
heavenly emotions. But Xunzi also suggests that to love something deserving of 
love, to hate something evil, to be angry at the unjust, and to take a delight in 
goodness are the results of human cultivation. Emotions themselves are essen- 
tially heavenly, while their proper manifestations come from human self-effort. 
Herein lies a concerted linkage between the heaven and the human. 

The other core notion in the passage is “species” (lei #4) which is defined by 
Xunzi as inborn humanity. Humankind’s provisions must come from other 
kinds than his / her own. This requirement indicates that humans cannot eat 
their own kind. When humankind’s self-nourishment meets this requirement, 
he/she starts to gain a self-consciousness of being a species. Human nourish- 
ment of this kind is at the same time identified as “heavenly nourishment”. 
Furthermore, Xunzi notes that the nature of species is what the individuals share 
in common. When saying that, “he (humankind) who accords with what is 
proper to his species will be blessed; he who turns against it will suffer mis- 
fortune”, Xunzi indicates that being a species is, for an individual, a limitation on 
one hand and a blessing on the other. The person who knows how to purify his / 
her heavenly lord, rectify his/her heavenly faculties, cherish the heavenly 
nourishment, obeys the heavenly dictates, nourishes the heavenly emotions can 
be called the “sage”. Xunzi further emphasizes that “it means to truly understand 
Heaven”. 

This does not contradict his previous saying that “only the sage does not seek 
to understand Heaven”. The key word here is “seek” (5K qgiu). According to 
Xunzi, Heaven cannot be understood by “seeking” but only by acting, which in 
this context is purifying the heavenly lord, rectifying the heavenly faculties, 
cherishing the heavenly nourishment, obeying the heavenly dictates and 
nourishing the heavenly emotions. For Xunzi, when a person has fully actualized 
all these requirements, he/she shall naturally understand Heaven without 
“seeking”. Based on Xunzi’s saying, “only the sage does not seek to understand 
Heaven”, some scholars argue for a divorce from Heaven in Xunzi. This judg- 
ment is a typical misunderstanding and leaves out of consideration Xunzi’s great 
notion of the “triad”(# san or can) formed by heaven, earth and humans. In 
proposing this triad, Xunzi denies humanity’s alienation from heaven. He says: 
“Heaven has its seasons; earth has its riches; man has his government. Hence 
man may form a triad with the other two. But if he sets aside that which allows 
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him to form a triad with the other two and longs for what they have, then he is 
deluded.”"® 

It is apparent that the inner spirit embedded in this triad is allotting, par- 
taking and sharing. Heaven, earth and humans are well prepared through their 
own work as three organic parts to achieve, concertedly, the great “triad” as a 
whole. Each one is allotted one’s own job, taking part in the “triad” and sharing 
any possible fruit. This “triad,” as the interconnected whole, for Xunzi, is not 
only an ontological notion but a poetic analogy as well. When highlighting the 
importance of completeness in a person’s learning, in chapter 1 “Encouraging 
Learning”, he says, ‘It is the characteristic of the heaven to manifest brightness, 
of earth to manifest breadth, and of the gentleman to value completeness.””” 

In praising the value of ritual, Xunzi makes the same analogy: ‘In the heavens 
nothing is brighter than the sun and moon; on earth nothing is brighter than fire 
and water; among natural objects nothing is brighter than pearls and jewels; 
among men nothing is brighter than ritual principle.’"* Heaven, earth and nat- 
ural objects are used as the poetic and imaginal analogy for a better under- 
standing of the value of complete learning and ritual principle. It is significant 
that this picture-thinking usage of the “triad” derives from Xunzi’s ontological 
belief in the unity of heaven, earth and humans. 


Human being as species being: a dialogue with the young Marx 


In his foreword to Karl Marx’s Early Writings, translated and edited by T. B. 
Bottomore, Erich Fromm commences with a lamentation: ‘Few authors have had 
the fate of being misunderstood and distorted as Marx has been. Few authors, 
also, have been so often quoted and so little read.” One does not go too far in 
saying that this also holds true for Xunzi. The tentative comparison proposed in 
this paper has nothing to do with the rebirth of Xunzi after the establishment of 
Communist China. The differences between two schools from two different 
civilizations are normal and inevitable, but the amazing similarities between 
them present a happy surprise for anyone who is attracted to the study of 
comparative philosophy. 

The resurgence of Marxism was one of the most important events in Western 
intellectual history in the last century. Most scholars acknowledge that the de- 
cisive factor paving the way for the emergence of Neo-Marxism was the reve- 


16 See, Watson, Hstin Tzu, p. 80. 

17 Ibid., p. 23. 

18 Ibid., p. 86. 

19 See Fromm’s “Foreword” to K. Marx, Early Writings, trans. and edited by T. B. Bottomore 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1964). 
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lation of the most important early writings of Marx - the Paris Manuscripts of 
1844. These manuscripts were published for the first time in their full version, in 
Moscow, in 1932. Their publication changed the centre of gravity of European 
Marxism from political economy toward philosophy, especially aesthetics. While 
some commentators, such as Perry Anderson, a British classical Marxist, ex- 
pressed worry over this new shift,”° T.B. Bottomore, the translator of the English 
version, points out a countervailing tendency to expound these writings as a 
moral doctrine, which Marx calls “humanism”.”" 

This new tendency reached its peak in the 1950s and 1960s. French Marxist 
Louis Althusser described it as a burning issue in an essay written in 1965: 
“Today, Socialist Humanism is on the agenda.” Althusser’s anti-humanism, 
strongly present in his original book, For Marx, was a reaction to the over- 
whelming interests in the humanistic approach to the young Marx. For Al- 
thusser, the continuity between the young Marx and the later Marx, always 
supported by the humanistic approach, could not reflect the true development of 
Marx’s thought. Instead, Althusser stressed Marx’s conscious and definitive 
rupture with Hegelian-Feuerbachian idealist humanism and advocated a basic 
difference between the ideological problematic of the Early Works and the sci- 
entific problematic of Capital. He called this difference ‘the epistemological 
break’.”* However, in my opinion, the growing attempts to construct a “Marxist 
Humanism” reflect a complex mentality in the Western world. Indeed, the desire 
to rescue the quintessence of Marxism from the inhumane practices of the 
Communist state, or, to rescue the positive spirit of liberalism from the dehu- 
manizing tendencies of capitalist society, may account for this complexity. The 
humanistic approach to Marxism cast a new light on the time-honoured issue: 
what is human nature and what is the essence of being human? Thus, it opens up 
a fresh possibility for dialogue between Confucian humanism and Marxian 
humanism. 

The terms “species-being” (Gattungswesen) and “species-life” (Gattungsle- 
ben), central to the Paris Manuscripts and our discussion, are derived from 
Feuerbach. In the first chapter of Das Wesen des Christentums (The Essence of 
Christianity), Feuerbach notes that “man” is not only conscious of himself as an 
individual but also conscious of himself as a member of the human species. 
Feuerbach accordingly argues that this ability to conceive of “species” is human 
essence.” Marx skilfully transplants these terms into his concept of commu- 


20 See P. Anderson, Considerations on Western Marxism (London: Verso, 1976), the whole book 
is permeated with nostalgia for classical Marxism. 

21 See Bottomore’s introduction to Marx, Early Writings. 

22 L. Althusser, For Marx (London: Verso, 1986), p. 221. 

23 Ibid., p. 13. 

24 L. Feuerbach, The Essence of Christianity (New York: Harper Torchbook, 1957), pp. 1 - 12. 
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nism. And Georg Lukacs later transforms “species-being” into “social being”, so 
as to deepen its Marxian bent.” 

For Feuerbach, human nature can only fully flourish when human beings 
come to grasp their unity with nature and with the other members of their 
species. The new understanding of human being as “species-being” is called by 
both Feuerbach and Marx “philosophical anthropology”, in the context of a new 
discipline, “anthropology”, advanced by the publication of L. H. Morgan’s An- 
cient Society. This humanism formulates the ideal of a community of men and 
women who are able to realize their potentials and personalities freely and in 
harmony with each other and with nature. A society in which such self-real- 
ization would be possible is a classless society. The New Confucians’ mis- 
understanding of Marx as an advocate for class struggle derives from their 
confusion between the normative concepts and descriptive concepts in Marx. 
Indeed, class struggle is the descriptive concept applied by Marx and Engels in 
characterizing the reality of human history. Their normative and prescriptive 
concept is the classless society. The conception of human nature as constituted 
by an active, reciprocal and transformative relationship to nature is similar to 
Xunzi’s definition of the humans partaking in the “Triad” of heaven, earth and 
humans. 

Under the influence of Feuerbach, the young Marx says: ‘Man is a species- 
being not only in the sense that he makes the community his object both 
practically and theoretically, but also in the sense that he treats himself as the 
present, living species, as a universal and consequently free being.”® This pas- 
sage indicates the unity of man/ woman and his / her community. In this con- 
text, “practically” refers to the interaction between man/woman and com- 
munity, while “theoretically” means that a human being is also a “thinking 
being”.”” “Thinking” is the major reason for the distinction of the human from 
the animal. Marx observes that, the ‘animal is one with its life activity. It does not 
distinguish the activity from itself. It is its activity. But man makes his life 
activity itself an object of his will and consciousness. He has a conscious life 
activity.** This ‘self-conscious being’ is ‘a unique individual’? his/her 
uniqueness lies in his / her communion with the other human beings. Therefore, 
(s)he is ‘a really individual communal being - he is equally the whole, the ideal 
whole, the subjective existence of society as thought and experienced.’” This 
ideal whole person as the subjective existence of society /community has an 


25 G. Lukacs, History and Class Consciousness (London: Merlin Press, 1983), p. 19. 
26 Marx, Early Writings, p. 126. 

27 Ibid., p. 158. 

28 Marx, Early Writings, p. 127. 

29 Ibid., p. 158. 

30 Loc. cit. 
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affinity with Xunzi’s “sage”. In Marx the “whole person” realizes his / her po- 
tential through free labour, while in Xunzi one must go through constant 
learning to become a sage. 

In Marx, the obstacle for humans in realizing their personality is alienated 
labour, which has its source in the Hegelian concept of alienation. In Hegel’s 
dialectics, self-alienation and its overcoming constitute the dialectical history of 
the spirit: ‘The hand that inflicts the wound is also the hand which heals it.’*’ 
According to Hegel’s formulation of the process of development of conscious- 
ness, in its instinctive and natural stage, consciousness as sense-consciousness, 
as a lower level of spirit, develops from itself an alienated power running counter 
to itself. Consciousness, from its lowest stage, sense-consciousness, through its 
higher stages of self-consciousness, such as reason, spirit and so on, finally 
overcomes all alienated powers constantly arising in the process of its own 
development and reaches its final and highest stage: Absolute Spirit. The young 
Marx masterfully applies Hegel’s concept of alienation to his new focus, labour. 
Marx points out that in the capitalist society, ‘the object produced by labour, its 
product, now stands opposed to it as an alien being, as a power independent of 
the producer.”” This is ‘the devaluation of man’,” ‘the devaluation of the human 
world’.** What is real labour? ‘Free activity.’ In defining “free activity” as 
human nature, Marx sets out to make a comparison between the human and the 
animal - a comparison that is also made by Mencius and Xunzi. Marx says: 
‘Animals produce only themselves, while man reproduces the whole of nature.” 
The other distinguishing characteristic is the human sense of beauty. Marx 
moves on to argue that: 


animals construct only in accordance with the standards and needs of the species to 
which they belong, while man knows how to produce in accordance with the standards 
of every species and knows how to apply the appropriate standard to the object. Thus 
man construct also in accordance with the law of beauty.”” 


Beauty is equally a criterion for Xunzi in distinguishing between the human and 
the animal. For example, Robert Cummings Neville, a Boston Christian Con- 
fucian, observes that Confucian thought represented by Xunzi is not only a 


31 G. W.F Hegel, Hegel’s Logic, trans. by J. N. Findlay (London: Oxford University Press, 1975) 
sec. 24/p. 43. 

32 Marx, Early Writings, p. 122. 

33 Ibid., p. 121. 

34 Ibid., p. 121. 

35 Ibid., p. 127. 

36 Marx, Early Writings, p. 128. 

37 Loc. cit. 
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‘semiotics of ethics’ but also, an ‘aesthetics of culture’.** He convincingly argues 
that Xunzi’s central concern is culture. According to Neville, in contrast to the 
Daoists, Xunzi represents ‘the generally positive Confucian approach to cul- 
ture’.”’ Neville is fully aware of the importance of li in the formation of culture for 
the Confucian scheme of education. He notes that, from an educational stand- 
point, Xunzi’s concern with ritual propriety ‘is far more important than cele- 
bration of the original goodness of human nature’.“” Xunzi disagrees with 
Mencius’ theme: that the original goodness of human nature can serve as a 
criterion in distinguishing between the animal and the human. Xunzi contends 
that even animals possess original goodness and therefore only education and an 
aesthetic sense of life can make differences between the animal and the human. 
The following passage from chapter 19, “A Discussion of Rites” iam lilun is a 
touching narrative of the love of animals for their kind: 


All living creatures between heaven and earth which have blood and breath must 
possess consciousness, and nothing that possesses consciousness fails to love its own 
kind. If any of the animals or great birds happens to become separated from the herd or 
flock, though a month or a season may pass, it will invariably return to its old haunts, 
and when it passes its former home it will look about and cry, hesitate and drag its feet 
before it can bear to pass on. Even among tiny creatures the swallows and sparrows will 
cry with sorrow for a little while before they fly on. Among creatures of blood and 
breath, none has greater understanding than man; therefore the love of man for his 
parents is not exhausted even until death.” 


This passage appears in the context of Xunzi’s systematic defence of the “three- 
year mourning” =*F 2% which has been a very controversial issue since 
Confucius. The attacks on the “three-year mourning” in Confucius’ time are 
launched not only from the rivals but also from his disciple Zaiwo #. One of 
the major tasks of “A Discussion of Rites” fa lilun is to defend this ritual, 
which is one of Confucius’ ultimate concerns. Xunzi starts from an often-asked 
question: 


What is the purpose of the three-year mourning period? I reply: it is a form which has 
been set up after consideration of the emotions involved (#18 I 12 32). When a wound 
is deep, it takes many days to heal; where there is a great pain, the recovery is slow. I 
have said that the three-year mourning period is a form set up after consideration of the 
emotions involved (#4181 1Z3Z), because at such a time the pain of grief is most 


38 R.C. Neville, Boston Confucianism (New York: State University of New York Press, 2000), p. 
29. 

39 Ibid., p. 6. 

40 Ibid., p. 38. 

41 Watson, Hsiin Tzu, p. 106. But the last sentence is from Xunzi, trans. by J. Knoblock (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1988), vol. 3, p. 69. For this sentence, Watson’s translation is 
incorrect. 
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intensive. The mourning garments and the cane of the mourner, the hut where he lives, 
the gruel he eats, the twig mat and pillow of earth he sleeps on - these are the 
adornments of the intense pain of his grief.” 


Xunzi twice addresses the proposition that “the three-year mourning period is a 
form set up after consideration of the emotions involved (#818 Mm 12 32)”. First, 
Xunzi indicates that the mourning contains two parts: the emotions and the 
form. Secondly, he recognizes the priority of the emotions over the form and 
over the interaction between the two. The poetic interaction and inter- 
dependence between the emotions (8 ging) and the form (XZ wen) is the most 
fundamental notion in Chinese Confucian literary theory and has its very origin 
in this groundbreaking statement. For Xunzi, “the three-year mourning” is the 
highest form of the way of humans (A382 2 X rendao zhi zhiwen), being both 
the zenith of the emotions (‘2 2 qing zhi zhi) and the zenith of the form (SUZ 
2 wen zhi zhi). Here the emotion is the pain of a filial son / daughter who lost a 
parent, while the form is all of the ceremonial details of the three-year mourning. 
Like great art, the best rite is }#3¢{A## qingwen jujin. In this highest manner, 
‘both emotions and the forms embodying them are fully realized’.* ‘In the 
second best manner, the emotional content and the forms prevail by turns; in the 
poorest manner, everything reverts to emotion and finds unity in that alone.” 

In fact, for Xunzi, in the rites, emotion has the absolute priority over form. 
Therefore, the truly poorest manner is a form without emotion, for instance, a 
grand funeral for a parent without the grief and reverence of a son/ daughter, 
which is too bad for Xunzi to mention. It is not a true funeral. Similarly, an 
“artistic” form without inner emotional content is not authentic art. He observes 
that, ‘If suddenly a man’s honoured parent dies, and yet in burying him he fails to 
show either grief or reverence, then he is no better than a beast.’ Here we see the 
comparison of the human and the animal once more. 

The previous passages can be used to challenge the scholars who mis- 
apprehend Xunzi’s morality as an external one. As a wise and forceful defender 
of “the three-year mourning”, Xunzi develops not only a systematic theory of 
ritual propriety, but also the aesthetics of culture, which is the very foundation of 
Confucian aesthetics in general. Xunzi’s contribution can be regarded as an 
“aesthetic breakthrough” in the Confucian tradition. 

Let us return to the passage regarding the love of animals for their kind and 
for their former homes. In saying, that “all living creatures having blood and 
breath and possessing consciousness love their own species”, and, that “man’s 


42 Watson, Hsiin Tzu, pp. 105 - 106. 
43 Watson, Hsiin Tzu, p. 94. 

44 Loc. cit. 

45 Ibid., p. 100 
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love for his parent is not exhausted even till death”, Xunzi proffers the biological 
basis of humankind’s love for their species and suggests a filial piety with a 
biological root. For Xunzi, filial piety is an inner quality, going even to the 
bottom of human instinct or DNA. This radical presentation of filial piety has an 
affinity with Mencius’ “original goodness of human nature”. We have already 
put too much emphasis on the differences between Mencius and Xunzi. Our next 
project should be to discover their affinities, as an exploration of the concerted 
efforts of Mencius and Xunzi may lead to a higher level in the modern under- 
standing of Confucianism. 
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Buddhism and Intercultural Humanism: An Exploration in 
Context 


If we look at our Modern civilizations since the age of Enlightenment, we can 
identify many challenges which humanity has faced. Indeed, over the last cen- 
tury alone we have seen, to name but a few examples: two devastating World 
Wars, culminating in the horrors of the Nazi extermination camps and the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki; the purging of Cambodia by the Khmer 
Rouge; the massacres in Rwanda; the crisis of Darfur; the purge of Bosnia; the 
Chernobyl disaster; the cyanide poisoning of Bhopal; the catastrophic tsunami 
of Boxing Day 2004; the downing of the Twin Towers in New York; the cata- 
strophic economic downturn triggered by subprime mortgage scams; and, the 
more recent Sendai earthquake, with its associated devastation caused by the 
tsunami and the meltdown of the nuclear reactors at Fukushima Daiichi. 
What is the common strand which links all of these events? They are localized 
events that have resulted in major repercussions at a global level. At any given 
time, a replay of media images of the tsunami, the Twin Towers, or indeed that of 
Hiroshima forces us to engage with images that have been deeply imprinted in 
the inner recesses of our mind. Therefore, besides being localized events, these 
represent major crises of humanity, harbingers of gratuitous and wanton de- 
struction. In some cases this can be attributed to acts of God, but in others what 
we see is the baseness of human “civilization”, and the depths to which it has 
descended. What this suggests is a total lack of moral awareness, a hardened 
sense of apathy, devoid of all sensibility. There is glorification not of principles, 
or of justice, but of violence, and the power to dominate and subjugate the other 
“lesser” humanity. The spirit of dialogue, of tolerance and coexistence, which is 
the quintessential cornerstone of a civilized society, remains, however it is 
marred, and often discarded, by the escalating events of our time and space. In 
most cases there is hardly any acknowledgment of guilt or remorse among the 
perpetrators. In essence, it has undermined the very core of our humanity, of 
coexistence. Indeed, any attempt to alter this downward spiralling of human 
consciousness calls for a profound inner revolution, a “humane revolution”, 
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allowing us to engage with one’s inner humanity of karuna, compassion, or 
maitray, awakened one. 

Our ability to engage with less fortunate and deprived communities calls for 
an intercultural dialogue which starts with one’s self and percolates downward, 
to the extended family of all the inhabitants of the planet earth. This paper starts 
with the recognition, common to humanism in all its forms, that each and every 
individual life is sacred or sacrosanct and provides a foundation for the prin- 
ciples of universal morality. Such an ethical endorsement reinforces the idea of 
humanity at the basic level of human existence and, at the same time, abhors the 
very concept of violence against both sentient and insentient life forms. Forcing 
us to question, what are reasonable goals for humanity, and how can they be 
endorsed in our daily life? 

Shared values are inevitably on a decline as we become engrossed with the 
competitive advantage accruing to the nation-state and by extension to us, its 
citizens. The increasing demands of our materialistic present make past refer- 
ences to existence seem utopian and passé. What is sacred about a life, or about 
an individual, when violence is glorified as a pre-requisite in “Natural Born 
Killers”, or when all that is “Fast and Furious” winds up in an endless orgy of 
mayhem and murder? 

Perhaps, it is fair to say that what motivates action even in this troubled age is 
the manifest injustice that continues to plague human existence, be it in the 
Western or the non-Western world. To empathize with those who are suffering 
makes us human and civilized, without necessarily subscribing to a just order on 
the planet earth.’ To perceive injustice, however, is to seek a critical examination 
of our perceptions. In like manner, to perceive humanity does not automatically 
call for a critical examination. Perhaps the moral sentiment is what motivates us 
to act when we see a child shot down by a sniper’s bullet in the Gaza strip, or a 
doctor killed for administering life-saving medicines to a Hutu in Rwanda or in 
Libya as we see today. Indeed, it is the wrong doing that spurs us to act in defence 
of the defenceless. My question then is this: should humanistic response be of a 
moral nature, or should it be objectively reasoned to be effective? 

Perhaps, it is better to be aware of our own lack of compassion, our indif- 
ference, prejudices, preconceptions, and our parochialisms of being civilized. As 
a self-defensive mechanism, we humans have mastered the art of seeking shelter 
behind the facade of rationality and atheistic identities. What Iam advocating is 
that we need to go beyond an institutionally-focused view of humanity, where 
support is sought from institutions such as Amnesty International, Oxfam, 
Christian Aid or indeed Westernized centres of democracy. Here I am appealing 
to the inner consciousness, to the moral sentiments of humanism, to raise 


1 A. Sen, The Idea of Justice (London: Allen Lane, 2009), p. vii. 
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awareness of the potential for a civic republicanism, beyond individual com- 
mitments, to one of communitarian engagement with values central to human 
existence.” 

As Amartya Sen admits, ‘I too have largely succumbed to the analytical 
temptation to concentrate on distinctions and to highlight contrasts. And yet 
there is an important shared involvement in being concerned with justice in the 
first place.” Reflecting on human subjugations, deprivations, disparities, in- 
justices, and humiliations helps us to reaffirm a shared commitment. It makes us 
focus on our existence as human beings, capable of sympathy, of pain, and of 
anger at the injustices meted out to others. Human-ness thus reinforces our 
moral fibre, allowing us to analyse and reason a course of action, not blindfolded 
by the contingencies of our position and time. This goes beyond the “moral 
literacy” of Herman, i. e., supporting just institutions at a point in time which, as 
history has shown tend to become bankrupt when the winds of political expe- 
diency change. Sen has adequately explained the difficulties of subscribing too 
heavily to just institutions, or an institution-based approach to a theory of 
justice.* 

In a poem, written by Nobel Laureate Rabindranath Tagore, on the Buddha he 
said: 


The world seized by the fury of carnage 

Writhes in the ceaseless grip of conflicts, 

Crooked are its ways, tangled its coils of bondage 
Wearily waits the earth for a new birth of thine 

Save her, Great Heart, utter they eternal words, 

Let blossom love’s lotus with its honey inexhaustible 
O Serene, O Free, thou Soul Infinite Sanctity 
Cleanse this earth of her stains, O Merciful 

Thou great Giver of Self, 

Initiate us in the penance of sacrifice 

Take Divine Beggar, our pride for thine alms, 

Soothe the sorrowing worlds, scatter the mist of unreason, 
Light up Truth’s sunrise. 

Let life become fulfilled, the sightless find his vision, 
O Serene, O Free, thou soul of Infinite Sanctity 
Cleanse this earth of her stains, O Merciful 

Man’s heart is in anguish with the fever of unrest, 


2 M.S. Kumar, ‘Reconciling Identity and Citizenship: A Case for Moral Cosmopolitanism in a 
Divided World’ in The Challenge to Globalization: Education for Tolerance, Democracy and 
Sustainable Development, A. Nikolopoulou and T. Abraham (eds) (New Delhi: Sage, 2010), 
pp. 188 - 203. 

3 Sen, Justice, p. 413. 

4 Loc. cit. 
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With the poison of self-seeking 

With the thirst that knows no end 

Countries, far and wide, flaunt on their foreheads 
The blood-red marks of hatred 

Touch them with thy right hand, 

Make them one in spirit. 

Bring harmony into their life, 

Bring rhythm of beauty. 

O Serene, O Free, thou soul of Infinite Sanctity 
Cleanse this earth of her stains, O Merciful.° 


Tagore, in the above poem, showed immense sensitivity to the message of 
Buddha’s humanism and referred to him as Buddhadev. For him, Buddhadev 
was an embodiment of compassion and love, upholding the dignity of common 
human beings. Indeed, ‘the wisest man cannot be perfect if he is indifferent to 
the fate of others. The person who ceaselessly tries to improve himself can 
without the spirit of charity, sacrifice others, exert ill influences on his envi- 
ronment or be unjust.”® Likewise the ancient Buddhist scripture, Vimalakiriti 
Sutra, states: ‘He is sick because all living beings are sick’.’ 

The same sentiment of humanism found expression in the words inscribed in 
the World Peace Monument at the Soka Bodhi Tree Garden, in New Delhi, which 
are taken from an immortal passage in the 20" Chapter of the Lotus Sutra: 


Bodhisattva Never Disparaging: ‘I have profound reverence for you. I would never dare 
treat you with disparagement or arrogance. Why? Because you will all practice the 
bodhisattva way and will then be able to attain Buddhahood.” 


Translating humanism in daily life calls for a clear acceptance and belief in the 
immense potential inherent in each individual, and the requirement to make 
tireless efforts to allow for the manifestation of that potential. This is the ultimate 
essence of Buddhism and it ‘comes down to our behaviour as a human being’.” 
The late Natalia Sats, regarded as the mother of the children’s art movement in 
Russia, provided one of the most beautiful definitions of humanism. It is: ‘not 
some grand, high-sounding theory. It is having faith in human beings and 
forging links with others. This is true humanism. In other words, it is making 


5 S. B. Barua, ‘Rabindranath Tagore and Buddhist Culture’, World Buddhism, 10:10 (1961) 
(reprinted BPS Online Edition 2011). 

6 J. Derbolav and D. Ikeda, Search for a New Humanity: A Dialogue, ed. and trans. by Richard L. 
Gage (New York: Weatherhill, 1992), p. 63. 

7 The Vimalakirti Sutra, trans. by B. Watson (New York: Columbia University Press, 1997), p. 
65. 

8 LSOC 20:308. This, and following, citations from the Lotus Sutra will read LSOC, followed by 
the chapter and page number. The Lotus Sutra and It’s Opening and Closing Sutras, trans. by B. 
Watson (Tokyo: Soka Gakkai, 2009). 

9 D. Ikeda, SGI Newsletter (Jan. 8, 2010), 8203:4 
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friends.’ Humanism cannot be imposed from without. It has to be nurtured 
from within based on care and compassion for all things. As Guha notes, ‘Ma- 
hayana Buddhism holds that the consciousness related to humanistic wisdom is 
derived from the origin of life itself and its continuous strife for fundamental 
unity.” This is clearly exemplified in the life of the historical Buddha. 


The Buddha-Carita, or The Life of Buddha 


This universal “Buddha nature” has been eternally presented by the image of the 
Buddha seated or standing on a lotus flower dais, reflecting the incredibly pure, 
undefiled, and indestructible aspect of the human heart. His fierce determi- 
nation to respect all people forms the bedrock of what we define as Buddhist 
humanism and sends a crucial message that differences are never absolute. It was 
Asvaghosa, an Indian philosopher, poet, and the first Sanskrit dramatist who 
provided the most profound insight into the character of the Buddha. He wrote 
the epic life of the Buddha called Buddacarita (Acts of the Buddha) in classical 
Sanskrit.’* Asvaghosa describes his birth thus: 


As soon as he was born the thousand-eyed (Indra) well-pleased took him gently, bright 
like a golden pillar; and two pure streams of water fell down from heaven upon his head 
with piles of Mandara flowers. surapradhanaip paridharyama6éo dehaiiéeujalairanur- 
aiijayaiistan | 1.27 satidhyabhrajaloparisaiiniviifiaii navodurajaii vijigaya lakimya || 
1.28* 

Penetrating the truth to its core, he understood that old age and death are produced, 
when there is birth (jati). 1.53." 


Thus Shakyamuni Buddha’s appearance in this world lay in his behaviour as a 
human being. The true essence of Mahayana Buddhism as expounded in the 


10 Translated from Russian: N. Sats, Zhizn - Yavlenie Polosatoye (Life Striped Pattern) (Mos- 
cow: Novosti, 1991), p. 293. 

11 A. Guha, Daisaku Ikeda’s Peace Cosmology and Renaissance of Humanism (Oslo: M. K. 
Gandhi Foundation for Non-Violent Peace, 2003), pp. 12 - 13. 

12 This poem describes, in 28 chapters, the life of the Buddha from his birth to his nirvana. 
However during the Islamic invasion of India in the 10 - 12 centuries half of the original 
Sanskrit text was lost and the entirety is available only in Chinese and Tibetan form. It is said 
that the Tibetan form is closest to the original Sanskrit text. It was the legendary Kumarajiva 
who translated the original Sanskrit text into Chinese. The first English version was edited 
and translated by Professor Edward B. Cowell (in 1894 [text] & 1895 [translation]. It was 
further supplemented by E. H. Johnson’s text and translation entitled Aévaghowia’s Budd- 
hacarita or Acts of the Buddha (first published in Lahore, 1936). It seems probable that 
Asvaghosa was a contemporary and spiritual advisor to Kanishka, the Kushan emperor from 
127-151 A.D. 

13 E. B. Cowell, The Buddha-Carita or the Life of Buddha by Asvaghosa (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1894). 
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Lotus Sutra can be expressed as follows: a profound inner transformation in the 
life of each individual will lead to world peace. Therefore, the path to changing a 
society spiritually is through the spiritual transformation of the individuals that 
comprise it. Social reform without moral reform cannot be sustained in the long 
run. It is only through a moral and spiritual transformation that one can reform 
the social, political and economic institutions. 

The humanistic approach as expounded by Mahayana Buddhism engages 
with the individual empowered to make a difference to his own self as well as to 
those in the community. The basic idea can be derived from an example in 
Shakyamuni Buddha’s Sutta-Nipata, where our obligation to commit, to have 
empathy, to be humane is a product of our recognition that we are better off than 
those who are less fortunate. It is the asymmetry of wellbeing that goads us to 
help make a change, and this need not be sanctioned by religion or politics. 
Rather, it is our basic nature as a human being that encourages responsible 
action towards those who are suffering. 

We can make a huge difference to the lives of others. The point to note is that 
we do not seek immediate benefit, real or imagined. By applying the principles of 
Buddhism, we are constantly raising our moral consciousness by reaffirming 
that, “one’s happiness cannot be built on the unhappiness of others”, and that 
raising our life state can enable us to be free to pursue moral concerns and 
obligations as Bodhisattvas of the Earth, for the happiness of ourself and others. 
This is what can be called reciprocal humanism, based on a behavioural reform 
or human revolution, as enunciated by Daisaku Ikeda. In a dialogue with Felix 
Unger, Dr. Ikeda notes, quoting Tolstoy, that ‘recognition of the sacredness of 
every individual life is the first and only basis of all morality. Christianity, 
Buddhism and other religions share fundamental ethical prohibitions against 
killing.’ Humanism, therefore, becomes part of such a global ethic. 

This calls for the defining of reasonable goals for the realization of Buddhist 
humanism. What is the value of humanity in our world? What role does peace 
play in such a worldview? The Buddhist practice of humanism means “removing 
suffering and bestowing joy”. This is called “sympathetic action” and constitutes 
the essence of Mahayana Buddhism. An attitude towards life which was clearly 
expressed by the 13" century Japanese religious reformer Nichiren Daishonin 
(1222 - 82), in his treatise Rissho Ankoku Ron, or On Establishing the Correct 
Teaching for the Peace of the Land."° 


14 D. Ikeda and F. Unger, ‘The Humanist Principle-Compassion and Tolerance (1)’ The Journal 
of Oriental Studies, 15 (Dec., 2005), p. 4. 
15 The Writings of Nichiren Daishonin, (Tokyo: Soka Gakkai Press, 2003). 
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Nature and humanity 


The relationship between nature and humanity in Mahayana Buddhism can be 
explained by its fundamental belief that a cosmic force of life manifests in all life 
forms: from the lowest step in the evolutionary ladder to the highest form of 
creation, i. e. humans, and from nonhuman stars to the unending galaxies. This 
principle recognizes that humans and nonhumans are integral parts of the same 
cosmic universe and that to destroy the nonhuman will have a catastrophic effect 
on humanity. This has been reasoned in Buddhist philosophy as an outcome of 
humanity’s suffering from the three innate poisons of greed, anger, and igno- 
rance. Recognizing the Buddha nature or goodness inherent in all beings is a 
revolutionary idea, where emphasis is not on inherent evil in human beings, but 
on inherent goodness. This idea cuts across caste, creed, religion, race, and place. 
In fact, humans occupy the central dimension in this triad of nature, science, and 
spirituality. In all of this, a philosophy of life becomes a common denominator to 
ensure peace by appealing to the goodness of human existence. Here dialogue 
ensures an ethical response to universal human values. 


Sanctity / sacredness and dignity of life 


What is human, therefore, goes beyond simple physiological differences across 
races. We have, since time immemorial, refracted the idea of humanness by 
imposing our accepted norms of colour, cultural differences, and religious 
identities; however, this calls into question the very sanctity of life. What is 
sacred and what profane in this engagement? Ikeda suggests that in Buddhist 
thought, the basic premise for the endorsement of humanism is one of ‘re- 
specting the dignity of life based on compassion and derived from the universal 
force of life made manifest in human life’.’° 

The commitment to deal with ordinary human being is deeply embedded in 
the life of all prophet-based religions from Buddhism to Sikhism, Christianity to 
Islam, and to Judaism. The focus of humanism in Mahayana Buddhism is that of 
shedding light on human suffering and providing a route towards salvation and 
true happiness. The teachings on the dignity of life, based around the idea of its 
sacredness, reinforce the point about the importance of cosmic life manifested in 
Buddha nature and inherent in all living beings. In other words, Buddha nature is 
manifest in all, irrespective of gender, race, caste, or creed. So the dignity of life 
equals Buddha nature and humanism, therefore, derives its endorsement from 
this innate recognition of Buddha nature. 


16 Ikeda and Unger, ‘Humanist Principle, 1’, p. 12. 
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Tolerance / justice as a universal principle 


The building block for the manifestation of humanism is the endorsement of a 
spirit of tolerance and a respect for rights, justice, and global citizenship. Indeed, 
the universal values of humanism are incomplete without recognition of toler- 
ance and human rights. These are critical for making a sustained, positive 
contribution to society. However, focusing only on tolerance may present the 
danger of fostering indifference, instead of fostering a deeper universal hu- 
manity. 

The goal of developing universal humanity is not easy and calls for a deep 
human revolution at both a psychological and a socio-cultural level. The prin- 
cipal tenet of the Lotus Sutra states that all living beings are capable of attaining 
enlightenment or Buddhahood. Here enlightenment implies awakening to the 
true nature of one’s life and being interconnected at all levels. There is an 
intrinsic relationship between an individual and the environment, as well as our 
ability to influence this relationship. Therefore, taking personal responsibility 
for one’s happiness is critical to making others happy by tapping into the cre- 
ative potential which exists in all of us. Through a gradual human revolution, 
each individual will lead to the creation of peace and prosperity in the com- 
munity at large. Are we motivated to stand up for the rights and dignity of distant 
strangers? To understand is to respect and unless we foster such a value system, 
we cannot respect behaviours different from one’s own. The ideal of global 
citizenship helps to move beyond narrow confines of nation-state territoriality.” 


The Earth Charter 


The Earth Charter was created by the independent Earth Charter Commission as 
a sequel to the 1992 Earth Summit, its goal was to help reinforce global consensus 
on values and principles for a sustainable future. The Earth Charter, like the 
Tolerance Charter and the SGI Charter, recognizes humanity as part of a vast 
evolving universe. Fostering human solidarity of robust citizenship needs to be 
strengthened as a shared ethical vision for the future.'® This calls for respecting 
the Earth and life in all its diversity by allowing for the creation of just, sus- 
tainable, and peaceful life communities. This is possible only if it is based on 
social, political, and economic justice that is ecologically responsible. A new 


17 M.S. Kumar, ‘An Approach Towards World Citizenship in the Context of Soka Educational 
Perspective’, Bulletin of the Institute of Oriental Philosophy, 14 (1998), pp. 100 - 114. 

18 D. Ikeda, ‘A New Era of the People: Forging a Global Network of Robust Individuals’, Peace 
Proposal submitted to the UN, Jan. 26, 2006. 
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humanistic approach to global interdependence and universal responsibility can 
now be applied at all scales, from the local to the global. 

Buddhism has constantly been a tolerant philosophy embedded with hu- 
manistic elements, which sets it apart from other claimants to secularism and 
tolerance. Emperor Asoka of the Mauryan dynasty argued against intolerance in 
3" century B.C.E. He had underestimated the power of behavioural revolution in 
an individual until his victory in the bloody Kalinga massacre (265 - 264 B.C.E). 
Devastated by the outcome of the war, he embraced a non-violent Buddhist 
philosophy and underwent a moral and political realignment of his priorities. He 
pursued peaceful coexistence based on Ahimsa or nonviolence. Voluntary good 
behaviour thereby became the cornerstone of his rule. 

As we have seen, Shakyamuni Buddha’s four life-changing encounters with 
birth, old age, sickness, and death transformed the meaning of life, of karma, and 
of suffering, which had plagued humanity since time immemorial. Buddhism 
stressed the dignity of life because each individual possessed the Buddha nature, 
which was capable of being manifested at any given moment in time. Quoting 
Mr. Athayde, Ikeda states: 


In the Orient, Buddhism reveals the process for the acquisition of human rights [...] 
Those who lack the vision to detect the ‘sacred’ in others (as expounded in Buddhism) 
are incapable of understanding the root idea of human dignity. This is one reason why I 
sympathize with the Buddhist way of thinking.” 


Thus the goal of human revolution is to bring forth the compassion and wisdom 
to pursue tolerance, compassion, and dignity of life for a peaceful, just society. 
Such an act of solidarity recognizes the human power to elevate good intentions 
to action, which will help impart the value of humanity to the world. However, 
losing sight of our interdependent existence will breed prejudice, self-right- 
eousness, and discrimination. Can we adopt the spirit of accepting others’ suf- 
fering as our own? This spirit is the essence of Buddhist humanism in a highly 
demanding, materialistic world and will assist in providing the basis for an 
intercultural dialogue. 


Lotus Sutra-Buddha nature: a touchstone for cosmic humanism 


In the Lotus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika Sutra), Shakyamuni Buddha presents 
a revolutionary view of humanism and tells his disciple Shariputra: ‘you should 
know that at the start I took a vow hoping to make all persons equal to me, 
without any distinction between us, and what I long ago hoped for has now been 


19 Ikeda and Unger, ‘Humanist Principle 1’, p. 18. 
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fulfilled.” This statement attests to the superiority of the Lotus Sutra over 
provisional sutras, because it states that, while existing in the lower nine worlds, 
ordinary people too have the potential to attain Buddhahood. This is the heart of 
the Lotus Sutra. 

Matsuoka, in his discussion of Ikeda’s philosophy of cosmic humanism notes: 
‘all life is an expression of the cosmic life, but only human beings have the 
potential to become subjective agents.””’ A cosmic humanism emerges when one 
transcends the lesser self for the greater self. We have such examples from the life 
of Asoka the Great, Mahatma Gandhi, Martin Luther King, and Mother Theresa, 
to name a few. Only by expressing total commitment to compassion can cosmic 
humanism be realised. This differs widely from a Western conception of hu- 
manism which views reason as the basis for human dignity. The Mahayana 
Buddhist tradition, however, presents greater inclusiveness in that humans, 
plants, and animals all possess the Buddha nature. We see the recognition and 
declaration of absolute equality and dignity of all life forms. The equality of 
Buddha nature is shared by the rich or the poor, man or woman, sentient or 
insentient being. The passage below from the Lotus Sutra presents the concept of 
active morality of compassion based on cosmic subjectivity: 


‘Mai ji sa ze nen. I ga ryo shujo. Toku nyu mu-jo do. Soku joju busshin’, ‘At all times I 
think to myself: How can I cause living beings to gain entry into the unsurpassed way 
and quickly acquire the body of a Buddha?” 


This idea does not disengage from the common, everyday world; rather, “‘Bud- 
dhist humanism makes humankind the protagonist’.” Here the manifest life of 
Bodhisattva Never Disparaging, as enunciated in the Lotus Sutra chapter, ex- 
emplifies the very spirit of active morality. 

The Lotus Sutra elucidates that the lives of all people are originally endowed 
with the world of Buddhahood, the fundamental cause of happiness. The Lotus 
Sutra also clarifies the truth of life, that all people can tap and reveal their Buddha 
nature. “Expedient Means”, the sutra’s second chapter, sets forth the four aspects 
of Buddha wisdom opening, showing, - awakening, and helping people enter the 
path of Buddha wisdom. The heart of the Buddha’s lifetime of teachings is the 
Lotus Sutra, and the heart of the practice of the Lotus Sutra is found in the “Never 
Disparaging” chapter.”* The universally respectful behaviour of Bodhisattva 


20 LSOC 2:39 

21 M. Matsuoka, ‘The Buddhist Concept of the Human Being: From the Viewpoint of the 
Philosophy of the Soka Gakkai’, The Journal of Oriental Studies, 15 (Dec., 2005), p. 57. 

22 B. Watson, trans., The Lotus Sutra (New York: Columbia University Press, 1994). 

23 Cai Delin as cited in Matsuoka, ‘The Buddhist Concept of the Human Being’, p. 61. 

24 D. Ikeda, K. Saito and M. Morinaka, The World of Nichirin Daishonin’s Writings, 4 vols. 
(Malaysia: Soka Gakkei, 2000 - 2010), 1, pp. 851 - 52. 
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Never Disparaging embodies the teaching of the Lotus Sutra, which expounds 
the Buddha’s true intent, of enabling all people to realize their enlightenment. 
Therefore, the respectful behaviour toward others, seen in Bodhisattva Never 
Disparaging, is itself the true intent of the Buddha.” This is a responsive form of 
communion and refers to people responding to the appearance of the Buddha, 
and the Buddha responding to the capacity of the people. 


Living Buddha: some anecdotes 


There are some interesting anecdotes relating how Shakyamuni Buddha freely 
expounded the Dharma Law in accordance with the capacity of people. During 
his travels across the villages of India, he encountered a grief-stricken mother 
with her dead child in her arms. She met the great saint called the Buddha and 
begged Shakyamuni for a cure. With great compassion he told the woman: ‘If 
you go into the town and bring me a mustard seed, I will make a medicine for 
your child. But there is a condition, the seed must come from a house where there 
has been no death.’ Going from house to house the grief stricken mother realized 
that each and every family had experienced the death of a close relative or loved 
one. Coming to terms with the impermanence of life, she eventually became a 
disciple of Shakyamuni.” 

On another occasion, Shakyamuni came across Chudapanthaka, a member of 
the Buddhist sangha who was crying by the roadside. Upon enquiry, he learned 
that Chudapanthaka had been rejected by his colleagues because he was unable 
to memorize even one line of verse of the sutra. Showing great compassion, 
Shakyamuni responded: ‘You may think you are ignorant. But you, Chuda- 
panthaka, are in fact the wisest of all. The ignorant are those who think they are 
smart.’ Encouraged by Shakyamuni, Chudapanthaka went on to become an 
exemplary teacher, loved and venerated by countless people.” 

This is the tradition of Buddhist humanism, which begins and ends by 
treasuring and showing the utmost respect for all living beings. 


25 Ikeda, SGI Newsletter (Dec. 2009), and (Jan. 2010). 

26 Adapted from Ikeda et al., World of Nichirin Daishonin, no. 7908. This famous parable 
appears in the Buddhist writing, Therigatha Atthakatha (Commentary to the Therigatha). 

27 Adapted from Ikeda et al., World of Nichirin Daishonin, no. 7908. This episode is related in 
the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya. Translated from Japanese. Komponsetsu Issai Ubu Binaya 
(Mulasarvastivada Vinaya), in Kokuyaku Issaikyo Indo Senjutsubu Ronshubu (The Japanese 
Translation of the Buddhist Scriptures: Works Composed in India), edited by S. Iwano 
(Tokyo: Daito Shuppansha, 1975), vol. 88, pp. 601 - 2. 
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Conclusion 


In a discussion with Dr. Ikeda, someone posed a question on the difference 
between Western and Buddhist forms and traditions of humanism. He replied 
that they were quite similar in respect and value for life, with one fundamental 
difference: Buddhism does not conceive of human beings as masters of the 
planet earth. Instead, humans are seen as part of a single living entity or uni- 
verse, linked by a mutually interdependent web of harmonious relationships. 
This web, in turn, helps to sustain and nurture life. So, in cosmic humanism there 
is no polarization of relationships between them and us of any kind, whether 
human or non-human.” 

A social order of new humanism calls for the establishment of solidarity, built 
on humanitarian ethics by providing freedom from all forms of bondage. This 
involves a humanistic rationality based on what a person is and not on what a 
person possesses, or intends to possess. In turn, humanistic rationality will 
manifest the key cardinal virtues of a Buddha, namely a sense of justice affirming 
the primacy of humaneness. It would help inculcate a sense of propriety by 
respecting the existence of self and others, and would help transform distrust 
into trust, hatred into compassion, and hostility into a deeper sense of under- 
standing. It will then energize human society leading to a renaissance of hu- 
manism, which is wholly people-centred. In other words, the idea of humanism 
would move away from one of self-fulfilment and individualism to one of self- 
lessness and spirituality. 

Here the attainment of wisdom is the key to overcoming greed, anger, and 
attachment. Our “behaviour as a human being” will constitute a philosophy of 
action, a new model of humanitarian conduct for the human race. As engaged 
humanists, our actions will help us move from indifference to responsive 
communion with fellow members of planet Earth. This will begin by treasuring 
and showing respect to all. A true humanist cannot avoid or abandon the 
struggle against evil. Humanistic action should lead to the victory of human 
rationality over the logic of power. Humanism is therefore the core of human 
development, and humankind cannot afford to waste this inner source of energy. 

I would like to conclude this essay with a poem on cosmic humanism written 
by World Poet Laureate, Dr. Daisaku Ikeda: 


Deep, deep on the remote sea floor lies a huge spring 
Whose pure waters pour forth unceasingly broader, bluer than any lake, flowing on 
with a gentle and wondrous music. 


28 D. Ikeda, ‘The New Human Revolution’, SGI Newsletter, (July 5, 1996). 
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This spring that bursts forth from the depths of the cosmos flowing into the wide sea of 
life, this spring that is the mysterious source of the universe, from its bottomless abyss 
wells up the great sea of life, and the melody of history resounds there. 
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Harmony in Difference: Tension and Complementarity 


Introduction: harmony and its antinomies 


Harmony is one of the most important and essential ideas throughout history 
and across cultures, both for individuals and societies. It is, in fact, a trans- 
cultural or universal value. There are a number of related senses in which har- 
mony may be evoked: musical, aesthetic, moral, political, religious, cosmo- 
logical, and so on. The complexity of harmony as an idea can be suggested 
through a number of heuristic distinctions and paradoxes, arising from tradi- 
tional definitions, both in the East and in the West. Questions such as the 
following can be asked: Is it descriptive or prescriptive, a realized condition or a 
regulative idea? Does it consist in process or outcome? Or, does it imply ac- 
cepting or accommodating existing conditions and transforming them into part 
of a “well-ordered” or superimposed totality? Is it only a matter of practical 
reality or of metaphysical significance? Is it human-centred only or should it be 
nature-centred? 

All these questions seem to point to a certain tension in the very idea of 
harmony. We need to remember that harmony and its various synonyms cannot 
be meaningful without their antonyms, their antinomian counterparts, so to 
speak. In many ways, notions of harmony (such as concord, convergence, 
equilibrium, agreement, peace, and consensus) presuppose notions of dis- 
harmony (such as discord, disagreement, conflict, dispute, divergence, and 
dissensus). Conflict may also take the form of agon or contest, which is present in 
many if not all cultures, including ancient Greece and China, though different 
cultures have tended to emphasize agon or harmony differently and in different 
degrees. So, addressing the issue of harmony is not simply one of proceeding 
“from conflict to harmony”, but rather, realizing that harmony and conflict 
presuppose and condition each other. Harmony as a symmetrical concept (as 
unity and wholeness) presupposes asymmetrical elements yet to be harmonized. 
Moreover, the very process of harmonization itself can never be one of mere 
aggregation or perfect integration. 
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Yet, the idea of contest or conflict is not so simple. As Chantal Mouffe has 
reminded us, there is an important distinction to be made between at least two 
kinds of conflict, which she calls “antagonism” and “agonism”: 


While antagonism is a we / they relation in which the two sides are enemies who do not 
share any common ground, agonism is a we/ they relation where the conflicting par- 
ties, although acknowledging that there is no rational solution to their conflict, never- 
theless recognize the legitimacy of their opponents. They are “adversaries” not en- 
emies. This means that, while in conflict, they see themselves as belonging to the same 
political association, as sharing a common symbolic space within which the conflict 
takes place. We could say that the task of democracy is to transform antagonism into 
agonism.’ 


We can put this differently: harmony is not about reaching consensus, but about 
constructive dissensus. Harmony may even be construed as the dialectical in- 
teraction of conflict and harmony. Conflict is unavoidable and inherent, whereas 
absence of conflict would seem odd and lifeless. Perfect harmony or peace comes 
only with death, when human beings are no longer in strife. Conflict is thus not 
merely disruption of a “pre-established harmony”, but is an inherent part of any 
individual, society or culture. 


Harmony as a regulative ideal 


Here, to set up a background for a comparative discussion of ideas of harmony, 
East and West, we may turn to Pythagoras, the first thinker in the Western 
tradition to discover the numerical basis of music through measuring the vi- 
brations that generate pitch. He defined musical harmony in terms of arithmetic 
proportions (arithmos) and believed that both the universe and the human soul 
are mathematical and musical in nature, based on the same principle of nu- 
merical harmony. Pythagoras emphasized that music is both abstractly nu- 
merical and sensuously felt. Thus, for Pythagoras, the universe can be both 
intellectually understood and emotionally felt because it has a harmonious and 
rational structure. 

This emphasis on both intellect and feeling is itself an instance of harmo- 
nization. Pythagoras and other ancient Greek thinkers all tried to understand 
and develop theories about the different dimensions of being human: the ra- 
tional as well as the emotional and spiritual capacities of human beings. This has 
had a profound impact on later developments in Western intellectual history. For 
example, in the seventeenth century, reacting to Descartes’ privileging of the 
mind at the expense of the body, Pascal was the first in the modern era to 


1 C. Mouffe, On the Political (London: Routledge, 2005), p. 20. 
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articulate the conflicted nature of being human: human beings are both minds 
and bodies, but mind and body are essentially in conflict. Yet if they are in 
conflict, they also need each other. 

In the wake of Pascal, Kierkegaard pointed out, in the nineteenth century, that 
the self is essentially a contradiction between contraries and the spirit emerges 
only through such self-contradiction or self-alienation: ‘The human being is a 
synthesis of infinity and finitude, of the temporal and the eternal, of freedom and 
necessity.” In this view, harmony would necessarily be a harmonization of the 
conflicted sides of human nature. 

The most influential and enduring model of harmony in the Western tradition 
is probably that of Plato, who was profoundly influenced by Pythagoras’s ideas. 
In his dialogue Timaeus, Plato recounts, through the title protagonist Timaeus’s 
narrative, the origin and nature of the physical cosmos, which is created or 
arranged by the Demiurge (or original Arranger) out of the primitive chaos of 
formless matter, in accordance with a fixed set of numerical ratios, into the soul 
of the world: composed of a mixture of three metaphysical oppositions (both 
indivisible and divisible forms of sameness, of difference, and of existence). 
These mixtures of opposites are combined according to the Pythagorean har- 
monic ratios.’ In his Republic, written about twenty years earlier, Plato stipulates 
a ten-year study of mathematics and Pythagorean “harmonics” for the guardians 
of the republic.* 

In Plato’s model of the republic, as of the individual psyche or soul, what 
matters is the sense of unity and wholeness to be attained on all levels of being. In 
Books II-IV of The Republic, Plato elaborates on his ideas of the harmony of the 
microcosm and the macrocosm, that is, the harmony of body, soul, community, 
and cosmos. The city or polis is modelled on the soul. Each community is based 
on the principle of justice. In a community based on a harmonious division of 
labour, justice is exemplified by each class of people who perform and excel ina 
particular kind of important work, but who nevertheless do not possess all the 
skills necessary for the harmonious function of the community as a whole. 
Farmers and artisans, merchants and soldiers are all needed, subsumed, and 
incorporated into a larger whole: the one community which is the just city built 
upon the principle of harmonious unity and governed by the philosopher-kings. 
Final harmony of the city and the soul can then be achieved. 

For Plato, community is a good model for the individual psyche, for example, 
for the different roles an individual plays and assumes, and for their resultant 


2 S. Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death, trans. by H. V. Hong and E. H. Hong (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1980), p. 13. 

3 Plato, Timaeus and Critias, trans. by R. Waterfield (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008). 

4 Plato, The Republic, trans. by D. Lee, 2nd rev. ed. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1987), 
pp. 265 - 80; Book VII, 7.522b-53 1c. 
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multifaceted identity. A community is thus a form of harmony. Different groups 
of people engage in different activities and practices, but together constitute a 
harmonious whole, even though division of labour is necessary and there are 
diverse and myriad needs and interests to satisfy, coordinate, and reconcile. In 
short, a community functions precisely to harmonize. In Book IV of The Re- 
public, Socrates again emphasizes justice as itself a kind of harmony.’ On the 
model of psychic harmony, virtue is the harmonious ordering of the soul in 
which there are no conflicts. Justice is singular, but is manifested in multiple 
ways. 

The Idea or Form of justice is both ideal and actual. Plato’s theory of forms 
does not presuppose the distinction between “this world” and “the other world”. 
Rather, Plato’s Form refers to the singular reality of, say, justice, as opposed to the 
diverse ways in which justice is embodied and manifested. Similarly, it is one and 
the same world, but there are different ways of looking at it. Thus, I would see 
Plato’s theory of forms as entailing a fundamental questioning of cultural pre- 
suppositions and actual practices. I will try to draw out some implications of this 
point later. 

Plato articulates a most powerful ideal of harmony. It is a utopian vision that 
has exerted an enormous influence on later developments in social and political 
ideas. Plato’s utopian ideas are often criticized for leading to or legitimizing 
totalitarian ideologies and practices. However, I want to highlight here another 
aspect of utopian harmony, or harmony as a utopian ideal. This has to do with the 
paradox of positive uses of harmony construed negatively. By this I mean that, in 
important ways, harmony is to be understood as “negative” harmony: it is by 
necessity, or by default, absent, always already lost or yet to come. To speak of 
harmony is to speak of what is not (yet) harmonious. 

Harmony can be seen as a utopian vision of perfection against which the 
present is found wanting. First, in a messianic conception the only image of the 
future is the fragmented: the failure of the present which always lies in ruins, in 
fragments. The present is thus fragmentation and loss of wholeness. Only God 
can guarantee redemption in the wholeness of perfection. As Cioran observes, ‘a 
harmonious being cannot believe in God’.’ It is only God who can make frag- 
ments whole, and it would be blasphemy for human beings to attempt to do so. 
Moreover, broken fragments are not to be healed prematurely. Many religions 
presuppose harmony as already lost, or to be regained only in the (messianic) 


5 Plato, Republic, pp. 161 - 62; Book IV, 4.443c-444a. 

6 Karl Popper, for example, attacks Plato’s utopian thinking and its ‘totalitarian’ aftermath in K. 
Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, 2 vols (London: Routledge, 1945). 

7 E.M. Cioran, Tears and Saints, trans. by I. Zarifopol-Johnston (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1995), p. 55. 
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future or by going back to the original source. The lost equilibrium cannot be 
recovered in the present. 

Second, even though unrealizable, at least not fully, in the present, harmony is 
a powerful and necessary ideal against which the present can be measured and 
redeemed. A vision of true harmony can serve as a necessary protection not only 
against fragmentation and discord, but also against false harmony or enforced 
harmony. False harmony seeks stasis; true harmony, by contrast, consists in a 
ceaseless and dynamic process of harmonization. In this sense, harmony is not 
perfection, but perfectibility. While I am sceptical about the notion of perfect- 
ibility and its optimistic overtones of progress, I think there is a further aspect to 
this unending process of perfectibility: contrary to the so-called neo-liberal 
prophets of the “end of history”, history has not ended and will not end - as long 
as this planet of both sentient and non-sentient beings does not end. The point is 
that history is conflict. Or more precisely, history is where conflicts unfold, are 
transformed, and (only partially) resolved or displaced. Even though conflict is 
undesirable, it is necessary and inherent in the actual course of history. Perfect 
harmony is impossible to attain, yet harmony is always real in human history, as 
a regulative idea and ideal. Harmony is negatively meaningful because it is never 
fully achieved or realized. 


“Harmonious society” 


Yet harmony as a social and political ideal has its own problematics. For one 
thing, if it is a superimposed totality, then it is no longer harmony, since the 
individual elements are then thoroughly subordinated to the totality and thus 
lose their individuality, autonomy, and vitality. For another, harmony may be 
advocated and promoted precisely when and where there is a lack of harmony, or 
even much disharmony: this would be another sense in which we could speak of 
harmony as a “negative” concept. Harmony can be used to mask or gloss over 
disharmony, even while it still functions as an ideal to strive for. 

This sense of harmony seems to be implied in the contemporary Chinese idea 
of “harmonious society” (hexie shehui), officially formulated and promoted by 
the current Chinese leadership. This formulation is certainly very pertinent to 
the contemporary Chinese situation with so many problems associated with the 
tremendous economic, social, and cultural changes brought about by thirty 
years of “reform and opening up”. Problems include social and economic in- 
equities of many kinds and enormous proportions (class inequalities, corrup- 
tion, the widening gap in income and living standards between urban and rural 
areas, and so on) and large-scale destruction of the environment. Chinese cul- 
ture is itself full of conflicts and contradictions both historically and in the 
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contemporary period. The concept of a “harmonious society” may be meant to 
pacify discontent and defuse crisis. In this sense, it is a notion of political control 
that tends to forestall dissent and opposition, or even different viewpoints, since 
harmony in this sense requires all individuals or interest groups to forfeit their 
individual viewpoints and sacrifice their individual interests, to conform and be 
subordinated to the overriding commands of a unified “harmonious society”. 

Thus, the political discourse on “harmonious society” has tended to promote 
harmony not by trying to expose and discuss underlying problems in society 
and to work out solutions to them so as to achieve more genuine harmony, but 
rather by advocating and demanding that, in the interest of the greater harmony 
of the collectivity, inequities of various kinds must be not only tolerated but 
accepted. Harmony has been such a dominant moral, political, and cultural 
value in Chinese traditions that it is perhaps impossible for the Chinese to 
criticize it openly or even merely raise questions about it. Thus, the discourse on 
harmony can effectively turn people’s attention away from problems of social 
and political discord and their underlying causes. 

In one respect, this contemporary slogan seems to intimate a desire to re- 
appropriate traditional thought to tackle contemporary problems, especially 
Confucian thought whose major tenets include order, harmony, discipline, and 
hierarchy. According to traditional Chinese metaphysics, harmony underwrites 
the “unity of heaven and humans” (tian ren he yi). This is a fundamental pre- 
supposition in Chinese thought. Specifically, harmony is manifested in two 
distinct but related ways: harmony between humans and nature; and, harmony 
among humans in society. And further, within society, harmony between in- 
dividuals and society as a whole. According to Chinese thinkers, there is only one 
world and it is this one. So all things must follow the “Way of Heaven” (tian dao), 
which is the same as the “Way of Humans” (ren dao). 

The two ways are interdependent and interrelated. On this mandate, the 
ruler’s responsibility is to ensure the moral harmony of the Way of Heaven and 
the Way of Humans. Confucianism emphasizes that harmony comes both from 
within oneself and from society. On both private and social levels, harmony is 
both a symptom and the outcome of balance, reciprocity, and stability. Harmony 
functions to enforce normative social behaviour, to purify consciousness, and 
inform discourse of what generates dissent, opposition, division, and separation, 
all of which are signs of disharmony. It is no surprise that Confucius in fact 
dislikes law and litigation, together with underlying ideas of disputation and 
contention: ‘In hearing cases, I am the same as anyone. What we must strive to 
do is to rid the courts of cases altogether.’ (Analects 12:13).* 


8 Confucius, The Analects of Confucius: A Philosophical Translation, trans. R. T. Ames and H. 
Rosemont, Jr. (New York: Ballantine Books, 1998), p. 157. 
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It does not mean, though, that Confucius dislikes difference in favour of 
harmony. Confucius in fact proposes a significant distinction between (mere) 
difference and what may be termed “singularity” implied in his concept of he er 
bu tong: ‘Exemplary persons seek harmony not sameness; petty persons, then, 
are the opposite’ (Analects 13.23).’ That is, exemplary persons (jun zi) can 
harmonize with others of similar integrity without losing their own distinct and 
singular perspectives and identities. He er bu tong may be translated as “har- 
mony but not uniformity” or “harmony in difference”. The distinction is that he 
(harmony) is different from tong (identity or uniformity). Thus harmony is 
holistic integrity and embraces singular difference; identity is sameness and 
excludes difference or disagreement. This is a paradoxical idea: harmonious but 
already different. Yet if it is harmony, that is, if every part is meaningful only in 
relation to the whole, then all parts are uniformly unified and therefore no longer 
exist as separate individual entities. Confucius also favours practice over theory, 
performance over reflection: 


Master You said: “Achieving harmony (he) is the most valuable function of observing 
ritual propriety (Ji). In the ways of the Former Kings, this achievement of harmony 
made them elegant, and was a guiding standard in all things large and small. But when 
things are not going well, to realize harmony just for its own sake without regulating the 
situation through observing ritual propriety will not work.” (Analects 1:12)’° 


Though he evidently emphasizes ritualistic practice and performative success 
(li) in following an established (albeit absent or lost) model of the former sage 
kings, Confucius’s concern can be seen as a harmonization of both ritualistic 
regulation and flexible openness to particular situations. In other words, har- 
mony is both a principle for regulating society and a product of the very social 
practices of individuals and groups in society under the guidance of this prin- 
ciple of harmony. So Confucius favours the cooperative and concerted search for 
harmonious solutions to problems in society. 

Though not necessarily a sharp cultural difference between Chinese and 
Western, there is nevertheless a real distinction between the Chinese emphasis 
(unity over differences) and the Western (conflict as inherent and as agent of 
change and transformation). Perhaps the contrast between these two kinds of 
emphasis can be brought out more clearly if we regard harmony as compre- 
hending both unity and coherence. Harmony may be both a unified whole and a 
coherent whole. Unity emphasizes oneness and singleness of the whole as dis- 
tinct from its parts. Coherence emphasizes how the parts of something fit to- 
gether in a cohesive way. The Confucian idea of harmony certainly embraces 


9 Ibid., p. 169. 
10 The Analects of Confucius, p. 74. 
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coherence but leans more toward unity. Though Confucian thinkers talk about 
inner harmony, there has been a clear and consistent emphasis on harmony 
established and maintained by (external) regulation. Another problem is that 
there is a marked tendency in Confucian and Neo-Confucian traditions, to 
emphasize the harmony between heaven and humans as the paramount (and 
even the only) morally binding relationship, that is, whatever is considered 
“human” also excludes entities that are deemed “non-human”. 


Harmony in difference: tension and complementarity 


There is a tension between the two concepts here: harmony and difference. It is 
important to emphasize this tension. Both Heraclitus and Confucius have em- 
phasized the importance of “harmony in difference”, though in rather different 
ways. What seems to be at stake here is whether harmony as the One is reached 
when the Many have been integrated without any being suppressed in the 
process of harmonization. 

In an important UNESCO document, the Declaration of Principles on Toler- 
ance, which was proclaimed and signed by the member states of UNESCO on 16 
November 1995, tolerance is defined as “harmony in difference”. This declara- 
tion is careful to emphasize tolerance not as indifference, but as ‘an active 
attitude of prompted by recognition of the universal human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms of others’.!! This is a significant clarification. However, har- 
mony is clearly not just tolerance or pluralism, but should be a form of inter- 
cultural reciprocity. As a pre-condition for achieving harmony, tolerance may be 
a matter of understanding the other’s viewpoint, from their perspective, but 
without relinquishing one’s own viewpoint or way of life. What matters in such 
understanding is the role of the imagination in trying to see and understand how 
another person or culture sees. Through the imagination, we not only come to 
understand others better, but more importantly come to discover new ways of 
seeing and doing things. 

If tolerance involves the recognition of plurality, what is really at stake in the 
idea of plurality itself? Part of the answer may be found in the fact that harmony 
implies a sense of the whole or wholeness, which, as we have seen, forms a unity 
somehow different from the elements or parts constitutive of it. In other words, 
harmony may be construed as both unity and plurality, or even as the very 
harmony of unity and plurality. Yet the question is how the disparate elements 
cohere. This issue pertains to whether one emphasizes the final unity (to be) 


11 UNESCO, “Declaration of Principles on Tolerance,” <http://www.unesco.org/cpp/uk/de 
clarations/tolerance.pdf> [accessed 3 September 2010]. 
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attained or rather the plurality of elements that contribute to the unity. The 
tension between these emphases can be brought out more clearly by way of 
Heraclitus, who says: ‘The hidden harmony is better than the visible one’.”” 
Heraclitus thus emphasizes tension (adjustment or rectification) between the 
parts, rather than balance (harmonization) of the whole; the invisible force of 
tension rather than the visible “joinery”.'* This aphorism is even more pertinent 


if contextualized among related fragments by Heraclitus: 


207. An unapparent connexion is stronger than an apparent one. 

208. The real constitution is accustomed to hide itself. 

209. They do not apprehend how being at variance it agrees with itself [lit. how being 
brought apart it is brought together with itself]: there is a back-stretched connexion, as 
in the bow and the lyre.“ 


Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, in their commentary on these three fragments, 
emphasize the importance of maintaining “the balance between opposites”: 


[...] the tension in the string of a bow or lyre, being exactly balanced by the outward 
tension exerted by the arms of the instrument, produces a coherent, unified, stable and 
efficient complex. We may infer that if the balance between opposites were not 
maintained, for example if ‘the hot’ began seriously to outweigh the cold, or night day, 
then the unity and coherence of the world would cease, just as, if the tension in the bow- 
string exceeds the tension in the arms, the whole complex is destroyed.’ 


The commentators rightly draw attention to the maintenance of the balance 
between opposites, which is in fact essential to the functioning of tension. Here, 
we may also evoke a contrast between (dynamic) “tension” and (static) “bal- 
ance”. By themselves, the bow and the lyre cannot produce any sound, certainly 
not through their “balance”. Only when they interact, or enter into a relation of 
tension, with each other (or other objects) does their (intrinsic) power to pro- 
duce sounds become realized, or actualized. In this fragment on the bow and the 
lyre, tension is thus more important than balance, because it is only tension, not 
balance, between opposites that can produce sounds. Thus Heraclitus’s concept 
of harmony is very different from Pythagoras’s, which emphasizes numerical 
proportion, balance, and ratio. In Heraclitus, opposites do not just co-exist, but 


12 G.S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers: A Critical History with 
a Selection of Texts, 2nd ed. [with bibliographical additions] (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2003), p. 192. 

13 As Xavier Zubiri suggests, the Greek concept of harmonia should be construed as ‘arran- 
gement’. Zubiri interprets Heraclitus’s aphorism in terms not of ‘harmonization’ but of ‘the 
connection of some pieces in carpentry’: ‘the joinery that is not seen is stronger than that 
which is seen’ (X. Zubiri, Dynamic Structure of Reality, trans. by N. R. Orringer (Urbana and 
Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 2003), p. 210). 

14 Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, p. 192. 

15 Ibid., p. 193; original italics. 
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in fact depend on each other for their very existence. Opposites are, in and of 
themselves, not possessed of inherent or unchanging qualities or powers; rather, 
opposites are dynamic and effective because of their co-presence and inter- 
action, because of the tension in their opposing powers. 

Heraclitus’s emphasis on the hidden harmony rather than the visible seems to 
show a marked tendency toward abstract forces. In this respect, even though it is 
like Platonic harmony, as in Plato’s theory of Forms and Ideas, Heraclitus’s 
conception tends toward abstraction: what he stresses above all is the tension 
and dynamic of opposing qualities and forces without resolving or sublating 
their respective differences. In this, Heraclitus also initiates a mode of thinking 
called dialectics, which is the logic of change and transformation through the 
interaction or conflict of opposing forces. But Heraclitus’s idea both anticipates 
and differs from Hegel’s dialectics, because the Hegelian sublation of contra- 
dictions presupposes an immanent logic of reconciliation behind every conflict 
on a higher level of synthesis. A Hegelian conception of harmony would thus 
emphasize the balancing or cancelling out of opposites or contraries, whereas 
Heraclitus stresses their tension. 

Here, a comparison with early Chinese ideas of harmony (he) may be in- 
structive. He can be understood in two basic dimensions: descriptively, as an 
understanding of the fundamental structure of the universe; and, prescriptively, 
as an ideal state of human society. The descriptive concept of harmony is based 
on the notions of yin and yang as propounded in the ancient Chinese classic Yi 
Jing (Book of Change or Transformation), while the prescriptive view is more 
Confucian. Here, we will focus on the descriptive conception. Harmony is both 
the product and ongoing condition of the interaction of contraries; it is the 
harmonious tension of opposites in their complementary interaction. Yin and 
yang, as the basic forces and principles of the universe, are correlative and 
complementary. Yin and yang qualities exist in all things, interdependently, and 
together generate and maintain a delicate but dynamic equilibrium. 

The yin-yang mode of thinking stresses the complementary, holistic, and 
dynamic nature of mutually opposed but correlative forces in all things. Op- 
posites in themselves remain incomplete and partial, but can compensate for 
each other’s lack or weakness if they are seen to exist as an ever deferring and 
mutating series. There is thus a harmony of partial forces and incomplete 
qualities in ceaseless dynamic and complementary transformation. 

In a similar vein, Daoist immanent harmony means harmony with the 
spontaneous and natural processes of the Dao or the Way. For the Daoist, har- 
mony is a condition of ceaseless interaction between yin and yang which infuses 
all natural processes. To perceive the Dao is to perceive that the “this” depends on 
the “that” and vice versa. The Dao is indifferent to our names and classifications. 
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Like Zhuangzi’s monkey keeper, the Daoist is indifferent to whether it is three in 
the morning or four in the evening. 


To weary the spiritual intelligence by trying to unify things without knowing that they 
are already identical is called ‘three in the morning’. Why is this called ‘three in the 
morning’? Once upon a time, there was a monkey keeper who was feeding little 
chestnuts to his charges. ‘ll give you three in the morning and four in the evening’, he 
told them. All the monkeys were angry. ‘All right, then’, said the keeper, ‘Pll give you 
four in the morning and three in the evening’. All the monkeys were happy with this 
arrangement. Without adversely affecting either the name or the reality of the amount 
that he fed them, the keeper acted in accordance with the feelings of the monkeys. He 
too recognized the mutual dependence of ‘this’ and ‘that’. Consequently, the sage 
harmonizes the right and wrong of things and rests at the centre of the celestial potter’s 


wheel. This is called ‘dual procession’.’° 


This parable may be taken as a gloss on the Daoist idea of wu-wei. It is usually 
translated as “no action”, or “inaction”, but it really means to attune oneself to 
the inner dynamic of things, people, and situations. Daoist immanent harmony 
means to harmonize with what is given, with what is immanent and intrinsic to a 
situation or a being. 

The Daodejing, another classic Daoist text, attributed to Laozi, also clearly 
articulates a vision that embraces both the One and the Many, the convergence 
and divergence, and the continuity and multiplicity, which together constitute 
harmony. 


Way-making (dao) gives rise to continuity, 

Continuity gives rise to difference, 

Difference gives rise to plurality, 

And plurality gives rise to the manifold of everything that is happening (wanwu). 
Everything carries yin on its shoulders and yang in its arms 

And blends these vital energies (qi) together to make them harmonious (he).”” 


What emerges as particularly valuable in the Daoist negative conception of 
harmony is the harmony of spontaneity and letting-go. This emphasis should 
prompt us to rethink current social, cultural and political projects for achieving 
intercultural harmony, especially the problematics of re-conceiving a science of 
being human in relation to what is non-human. 


16 Wandering on the Way: Early Taoist Tales and Parables of Chuang Tzu, trans. by V. H. Mair 
(New York: Bantam Books, 1994), pp. 16 - 17. 

17 Daodejing: ‘Making This Life Significant’: A Philosophical Translation, trans. by R. T. Ames 
and D. L. Hall (New York: Ballantine Books, 2003), pp. 142 - 43; chapter 42. 
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From pluralism to immanence 


On the view of complementarity, as we have seen, harmony is not an end, but a 
process. To re-conceptualize harmony as immanence is to perceive inherent 
order out of disorder, as in the self-ordering of fractal complexity. It is the 
harmony immanent in the process of the unfolding of nature and history. The 
process of harmonization is inherent in the movement of the universe itself, a 
movement that generates and unites diverse entities in patterns of increasing 
complexity and coherence. The human mind itself emerges out of this process of 
universal harmonization in order to harmonize itself with the universe. In this 
sense, it is different from Leibniz’s conception of God’s “pre-established har- 
mony”. Harmony is thus not pre-established or pre-given as a fact or a structure, 
but always functions projectively and proactively, that is, only as a process of 
harmonization that is never completed. Harmonization does not exclude what is 
not harmony, but includes it as a part of the process of immanent transcendence. 
Immanent harmony is thus at once originary in the process and ceaselessly to 
come. 

If, for Leibniz, the latent but universal “pre-established harmony” is guar- 
anteed by the existence of God, this harmony is manifested only in the irredu- 
cibly multiple and sometimes irreconcilable human points of view. To re-con- 
ceptualize harmony as immanence is to turn conflict into perspectival differences 
in practice, and to see harmony as the necessary tension of differences. Leibniz’s 
emphasis, as in his favourite metaphor of monads as different perspectives on 
the same world, thus accentuates both commonality and difference. Pluralism is 
both necessary and beneficial because our limited perspectives must be sup- 
plemented by other perspectives, which expand and complete our own. Plu- 
ralism is an effective way to articulate and acknowledge the partiality and in- 
completeness of our knowledge of reality. In this sense, as Franklin Perkins puts 
it beautifully, ‘[p]erfection lies in the whole that we never see’.'* Just as otherness 
is what is forever missing or absent, so perfection is unobtainable in order to 
endow us with perspective. Thus, the very limitation of our perspective, that 
particularizes our culturally and historically determined ideas, also opens it up 
to cultural exchange with other perspectives. 

Conflict may be displaced or replaced by pluralism, but pluralism should not 
be seen as denying the necessity and value of conflict. If pluralism is merely 
tolerance of co-existing but non-interacting multiplicities, then there is no real 
harmony among them. The crucial question here is how to respect plurality 
without denying conflict, and how to maintain the tension of contrary forces and 


18 F. Perkins, Leibniz and China: A Commerce of Light (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2004), pp. 60, 105. 
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views without falling into antagonism. Conflict thus needs to be rethought in 
terms of maintaining the tension of contrary forces and views. This antinomian 
mode of thinking resists premature or forced totalization, but is open to the 
interactive totality of multiple viewpoints that is never wholly available to, nor 
monopolized by, any one viewpoint. 

It is thus necessary to speak of a transversal harmony of pluralities as there 
can be no clear-cut demarcation or sharp separation between identities, but 
rather transversal relations, intersections, and interactions among the entities of 
the world, not just between peoples, cultures, and societies, but among all the 
objects and beings of the world. No objects or entities can be completely and 
hermetically sealed from other objects or entities. Even in Leibniz’s monadic 
conception of singular essences, individual perspectives are ultimately con- 
nected and harmonized by their being different perspectives on the same world 
whose intelligibility is guaranteed by God. Here, Leibniz’s monadic model can be 
supplemented by Spinoza’s model of the power of things to affect and be affected 
by other things. In Deleuze’s elaboration, this Spinozian perspective emphasizes 
‘how a particular thing can decompose other things by giving them a relation 
that is consistent with one of its own, or, on the contrary, how it risks being 
decomposed by other things’."” 

The process of a thing decomposing other things and being in turn decom- 
posed by others is a model of immanent harmony construed as com- 
plementarity. The sheer range, multiplicity, and manifoldness of human cultures 
allow us access to more and different goods across cultures. Of course, many 
equally worthy values may be incompatible or conflicting. Yet in the conflict of 
values across cultures we can readily recognize a “de-humanized” conception of 
harmony: a recognition of a common moral nature shared by all human beings. 
A harmonious world depends on this awareness. Harmony co-exists with con- 
flict or strife or contradiction: yet not conflicts on the level of fundamental 
values which are shared by all humanity, but only conflicts of interests and 
perspectives. Such differences and conflicts precisely enable the ethical rela- 
tionality to emerge between cultures. 


Conclusion 


To harmonize is to attend to the plural as well as the singular, the divergent as 
well as the convergent. It is to be open to the heterogeneous, the irregular, the 
contradictory, and the uncertain. Harmony presupposes both a multiplicity of 


19 G. Deleuze, Spinoza: Practical Philosophy, trans. by Robert Hurley (San Francisco: City 
Lights Books, 1988), p. 126. 
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viewpoints and the existence of the world as a single global entity that transcends 
all particular viewpoints on it. The key is to harmonize, not merely to blend. To 
harmonize is to de-emphasize the imposition of any kind of forced or coercive 
unity at the expense of particular, local disharmonies. 

This “negative” view of harmony also highlights that harmony should not be 
narrowly regarded as an affair of geo-political or international relations, as 
usually understood, in the sense of the relations between sovereign nation- 
states, though undoubtedly such relations are important. It is to be understood 
in a much larger sense, as both supra-national and sub-national processes and 
practices. There are gaps in between, where democratic values and practices can 
be fostered beyond and outside of the state or capital, in a cosmo-political 
awareness that obtains between individuals, peoples, and cultures. 

Entities such as nation-states (democratic or not) tend to make decisions and 
devise policies that frequently focus too narrowly on what their leaders (or 
voters) regard as “national interests”. Yet such decisions and policies by in- 
dividual nation-states, especially in foreign and environmental policy, have a 
very real and profound impact on the rest of the world. All activities and 
practices of a community are (and can only be) more or less harmonized, and 
only for the time being. This is not only because circumstances are constantly 
changing but there always arise new conditions that require a community to re- 
coordinate or re-adjust its various practices and interests. What matters is not so 
much the harmony we (eventually) manage to reach, as our manner of reaching 
it. 

Allidentity is fragile and unstable, vulnerable to doubt, uncertainty, and even 
disharmony; however, these are in fact the conditions in which we search for a 
coherent whole. Pluralism here means different viewpoints and values in both 
harmony and conflict with one another. Just as Plato emphasizes the division of 
labour in the ideal community, so there is division of labour in the world 
community. Different nationalities can be seen in this precise sense as pointing 
to the “division of labour at the level of Humanity as a whole”, as the great Italian 
patriot Giuseppe Mazzini eloquently argued in the nineteenth century. Mazzini 
raised and answered a thought-provoking question: ‘Is not what we call na- 
tionality simply a special ability, confirmed by the tradition of a people, to 
complete better than anybody else a given task within the common project?” 
Here, we again recall Heraclitus’s aphorism: “The hidden harmony is better than 
the visible one.” We usually fail to notice the underlying harmony behind ap- 


20 G. Mazzini, A Cosmopolitanism of Nations: Giuseppe Mazzini’s Writings on Democracy, 
Nation Building, and International Relations, S. Recchia and N. Urbinati (eds), trans. by S. 
Recchia (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2009), pp. 62 - 63. 
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parent conflicts. Yet there is only one world which we all share, even though there 
are such a great variety of cultural viewpoints and approaches. 

“Negative” harmony as so specifically defined is a step towards addressing the 
difficulty of trying to realize the ideal of a multivalent, but harmonious world. 
Mihai Spariosu has persuasively shown the importance of what has been most 
neglected by many of the mainstream sciences, that is, “the science of being 
human”, which can be understood as a harmonization of the separate disciplines 
and fields of knowledge: ‘all branches of science, whether we call them natural, 
animal, or human, should serve the same purpose, that is, human development. 
In turn, such development will always be mindful of, and in harmony with, all 
other life on earth.”’ What this vision points up is that, ultimately, harmony 
should be restored to its primary “geo-ecological”, planetary sense. Harmony is 
thus not only a humanist concept, but also a “posthumanist” one. Humanism is 
still too anthropocentric. What is needed is a self-critical humanism or “post- 
humanism” that would recognize a greater value in our harmony with the en- 
vironment, with other animals and other sentient and non-sentient beings on 
earth. Humans, nature, animals and other living beings should be harmonized 
within their total “de-anthropocentrizing”, ecological, and “ethological” envi- 
ronment.” Though things become humanly meaningful only when they become 
part of human discourse, things are nevertheless fundamentally independent of 
human beings. In the Gaia Hypothesis propounded by James Lovelock, the Earth 
as Gaia is a single system of interrelated organisms, in short, a single organic 
body. Human beings are only a small part of this organic body, even though they 
may now have unprecedented sway over it. The Earth as a self-regulating system 
would have to regulate its surface conditions ‘so as always to be as favourable as 
possible for contemporary life’.”’ This would mean that, when she adjusts and 
regulates the surface conditions of the Earth, Gaia would have no special regard 
for humans and their well-being, or for any other sentient or non-sentient beings 
on earth. 

Ultimately, there exists a limit beyond which the concept of harmony would 
be marked as merely anthropocentric. We usually say that nature is an organic 
and harmonious whole, and that humans should try to live in harmony with 
nature. Yet nature is in fact self-regulating, and is indifferent to human beings. 
Nature regulates and readjusts itself periodically in the form of an endless series 
of disasters and catastrophes. Humans are in fact not central in the world, or in 
the universe. As the Daodejing puts it, ‘The heavens and the earth are not partial 


21 M. I. Spariosu, Global Intelligence and Human Development: Toward an Ecology of Global 
Learning (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2004), p. 161. 

22 Cf. Deleuze, Spinoza, p. 126: ‘ethology studies the compositions of relations or capacities 
between different things’. 

23 J. Lovelock, The Revenge of Gaia (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 2007), p. 208. 
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to institutionalized morality. They take things (wanwu) and treat them all as 
straw dogs.”* 

“Straw dogs” are sacrificial objects that are discarded once the sacrificial 
ceremony has been performed. If humans unduly disrupt the processes of nature 
or the organic system of the earth, the adjustments or transformations that will 
be effected by Gaia would have no regard at all for human well-being. Harmony 
on Earth would seem to be ultimately premised on a thorough-going critique of 
anthropocentrism. An idealized view of human nature may well mask the in- 
herently conflicted nature of human beings, who are not necessarily the supe- 
rior, rational, and autonomous agents we would like to imagine ourselves to be. 
This human self-image has largely been Western in origin, though other cultural 
traditions are by no means immune from it. The potential of harmony for 
humans, perhaps, lies in our deep awareness of being part of this larger world of 
vulnerable and precarious beings, and in our realization that we need to har- 
monize the different parts and levels of our nature with the larger scheme of 
things. 


24 Daodejing, trans. Ames and Hall, p. 84; chapter 5. 
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Mikhail Epstein 


Humanology: The Fate of the Human in the “Posthuman” 
Age 


Part 1. Humanology and technology 
1.1. Technohumanism vs. posthumanism and antitechnicism 


There are three major positions regarding the human meaning of technology 
and the technological perspectives of humanity. One is posthumanism: the belief 
that human beings as a biological species will be superseded and archaized by 
intelligent machines. In the words of Ray Kurzweil, one of the world’s leading 
inventors, thinkers and futurists, ‘by the 2030s the non-biological portion of our 
intelligence will predominate, and by the 2040s... the non-biological portion will 
be billions of times more capable.’ Thus biological humans are doomed to be 
replaced as a vital force of civilization that will then be increasingly propelled 
and ruled by artificial intelligence. 

The second position is anti-technicism, as represented by a well-known tra- 
dition of Western thought, from Jean-Jacques Rousseau to Martin Heidegger, 
which is nostalgic for the past and suspicious about the future. This view also 
regards technology as subversive of humanity, but defends humanism against 
the onslaught of soulless and ontologically empty technology. 

The third position, and the one which I find most adequate, is tech- 
nohumanism, the belief that by creating machines which, in many respects, 
surpass human capacities, our species is expanded rather than merely super- 
seded. For technohumanism, technology is a mode of affirming humans through 
their self-denial. Great achievement demands great sacrifice. 

I will draw a parallel from aesthetics. When an artist creates a character so 
vivid that it appears to exist independently from the creator, as a living entity of 
its own, can this be considered a defeat or a triumph of the artist? Obviously, a 
triumph, because creativity is an act of self-giving. Thus the creation of artificial 


1 Ray Kurzweil, The Singularity is Near: When Humans Transcend Biology (New York: Viking 
Press, 2005), p. 25. 
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beings, which may exceed the human capacity for calculation, problem-solving, 
mathematical, and perhaps even poetical creativity, is neither a denial nor a 
defeat of humans but rather their greatest triumph. Technohumanism provides a 
way of upholding humans as a species through technology as an artistic creation 
of the highest order. 


1.2. Technohuman and superhuman 


Nietzsche’s heroic and tragic dream of the Superman exemplifies this kind of 
human self-creation: 


I teach you the Superman. Man is something that is to be surpassed. What have ye done 
to surpass man? 

All beings hitherto have created something beyond themselves: and ye want to be the 
ebb of that great tide, and would rather go back to the beast than surpass man? [...]. 
The Superman is the meaning of the earth.’ 


Now we can envision this Superman as a technologically and genetically en- 
hanced human, a self-creation of a techno-species out of a bio-species. In fact, 
Nietzsche is wrong in saying that ‘All beings hitherto have created something 
beyond themselves’. Which beings? Flies? Goats? Tigers? It is the unique ca- 
pacity of human beings to create something beyond themselves: paintings, 
sculptures, poems - more permanent, powerful, and beautiful entities than the 
mortal beings they are. 

This idea is already present in D. S. Halacy’s book Cyborg: Evolution of the 
Superman, published in 1965.’ The cyborg, as a technologically enhanced 
human, represents the peak of this creative capacity as it manifests not only an 
artificial object, but also a new subject, a new being capable of learning and 
intellectual growth. There is no contradiction between technohumanism and 
humanism, because the most human feature of humans is to transcend, to artify, 
and to technologize themselves. 


2 E W. Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra (Radford, VA: Wilder Publications, 2008), p. 47. 
3 D.S. Halacy, Cyborg: Evolution of the Superman (New York: Harper, 1965). 
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1.3. Anthropology, the humanities and humanology 


A new map of the three main areas of human studies can thus be drafted, 
comprising anthropology, the humanities and humanology. The differences 
between them roughly correspond to three cultural epochs: pre-historical, 
historical and post-historical. 

Anthropology studies humans as a biological species, whose uniqueness is 
cultural evolution. The objects of anthropology are the physiology, race, eth- 
nicity, and genetic and cultural properties of Homo sapiens: its origins and 
transition from nature into culture. Anthropology deals mostly with early, 
primitive, syncretic forms of culture, in its connection and contrast with nature. 

The humanities study humans as the creators and masters of the cultural, 
semiotic universe; they deal with the purposeful endeavours of humans and with 
various areas within developed and differentiated culture, such as philosophy, 
literature, art, history, psychology, and so on. Hence the very term “humanities” 
is plural: it indicates the variety and differentiation of human capacities. 

Finally, humanology studies humans as part of the technosphere which is 
created by people, but which outgrows and controls them. If anthropology 
studies the distinctive features of humans in relation to other living creatures 
(especially the higher primates, hominids); then humanology studies their 
distinctive features in comparison to other intelligent beings (cyborgs, robots, 
and their gendered varieties - androids, genoids). Humanology is a mirror- 
image of anthropology, as both disciplines deal with humanness in a liminal 
position, the one with humans evolving from nature, the other with humans 
evolving into artificial forms of life and intelligence. 

Humanology is a discipline that studies the (self) transformation of humans 
in an advanced technological society. Humanology explores human functions 
and specifics in the artificial environment in which machines undertake many 
functions previously fulfilled by humans, such as labour, calculation, manage- 
ment, and other aspects of consciousness. What does it mean to be naturally 
human in the age of the artificially human? (The term “humanology” is intently 
artificial itself, as it combines two roots, Latin and Greek. In principle, it is not a 
good thing to blend different languages in one coinage, but in the case of “hu- 
manology” it is done so by design, in order to convey the artificiality of the 
object of its study.) Now we can regard humans as only one of the inhabitants of 
the noosphere (the sphere of reason, of thought), along with cyborgs, robots, and 
other artificial intellectuals, all of which add new, differential properties to this 
group of beings. 

Another less common and, in my view, less appropriate, name for this new 
disciplinary field is “post-human studies”. “Post-” seems to indicate that “hu- 
mans” have receded to the past. In her influential book How We Became Post- 
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human, N. Katherine Hayles defines our present cultural condition in terms of 
“post-”: ‘First, the posthuman privileges informational pattern over material 
instantiation, so that embodiment in a biological substrate is seen as an accident 
of history rather than an inevitability of life.” 

According to this explanation, however, the current stage of humanness 
should be called “proto-informational”, rather than “post-human”. The human 
body is now progressively explained as an informational network. This per- 
spective resonates with the suggestion made by the founder of cybernetics, 
Norbert Wiener, that in the future it will become possible to telegraph a human 
being: 

[T]here is no absolute distinction between the types of transmission which we can use 

for sending a telegram from country to country and the types of transmission which at 

least are theoretically possible for transmitting a living organism such as a human 
being. Let us then admit that the idea that one might conceivably travel by telegraph, in 


addition to travelling by train or airplane, is not intrinsically absurd, far as it may be 
from realization.’ 


Hans Moravec has subsequently updated this argument by suggesting that it will 
be possible to download human consciousness into a computer.° These pre- 
dictions now appear more realistic than they did when they were made; however, 
they point not to the end of the human, but rather to the beginning of an 
informational conversion and expansion of the human being. Although Hayles 
persists in employing the “post-” terminology throughout her book, in her 
conclusion (“What does it mean to be posthuman?”), she actually begins to 
question the relevance of this very term: ‘But the posthuman does not really 
mean the end of humanity. It signals instead the end of a certain conception of 
the human [...], as autonomous beings exercising their will through individual 
agency and choice.” 

Thus the very term “post-human” appears to be at least dubious and at most 
inadequate to the process it describes. Humans will not be replaced - the old 
defeatist language - but instead supplemented and enriched. Humanology 
studies humans at the threshold of this double transformation, as giving their 
intelligence to machines and gaining new possibilities through this sacrifice. 


4 K. Hayles, How We Became Posthuman: Virtual Bodies in Cybernetics, Literature, and In- 
formatics (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1999), p. 2. 

5 N. Wiener, Human Use of Human Beings: Cybernetics and Society (London: Free Association 
Books, 1989), p. 103. 

6 H. Moravec, Mind Children: The Future of Robot and Human Intelligence (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1988), pp. 108 - 109. 

7 Hayles, How We Became Posthuman, pp. 290 - 291. 
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1.4. Human species within a larger set of forms 


Up until recently, all of our knowledge was based upon one, natural, form of life 
and one, human, type of intelligence. No generalizations about the nature of such 
reality could be made, precisely because only one reality could be observed: 
while any generalization calls for a comparison of various forms of a phenom- 
enon. I will quote Christopher Langton, who pioneered the theory of artificial life 
as the possibility of constructing alternative forms of life: 


You end up with a much larger set. You can then probe this set not just of existing 
chemical compounds but of possible chemical compounds. And it’s only really within 
that ground of the possible chemical compounds that you’re going to see any regularity. 
The regularity is there but you can’t see it in the very small set of things that nature 
initially provided you with [...] So part of what artificial life is all about, and part of the 
broader scheme that I just call synthetic biology in general, is probing beyond, pushing 
beyond the envelope of what occurred naturally.* 


What Langton says about artificial life is applicable also to artificial intelligence, 
as a consequence of which humans gradually become members of a larger set of 
intelligent beings. Humanology arrives at a methodological point of observation 
from which it can consider humans in the framework of non-biological forms of 
intelligence, as an element of a more comprehensive paradigm. 

Strikingly, the globalization of humankind (the unification of nations in 
technological, economic, and cultural integrity) occurs simultaneously with the 
specification and even “nationification” of humankind, as one of the subspecies 
of intelligent beings. Such an inscription of humans into a larger class of beings 
both narrows and expands their significance and highlights their unique role. 
Earlier humans were a non-systematic phenomenon, both the only subject and 
the only object of the humanities. By approaching humans as a member of a 
larger set, humanology enriches our discourse on humanity and therefore 
constitutes itself as a new discipline, located at the border of the traditional field 
of the humanities. 


1.5. Humanology and ecology: the human environment 


As technology, machines, and computers colonize the traditional domains of 
human thinking and action, the human is perceived more and more as some- 
thing rare, strange, irregular, and surprising; it receives an additional flavour of 
nobility and appreciation, like a fine old wine. A high-level technical civilization 


8 Cited in J. Horgan, The End of Science: Facing the Limits of Knowledge in the Twilight of the 
Scientific Age (New York: Broadway Books, 1997), pp. 199 - 200. 
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is necessary in order to start seeing humans as part of the ecological system. 
Earlier, of all living beings, we only assigned plants and animals to this system. 
The body, touch and handwriting can now be viewed as belonging to the pale- 
onoic era of civilization, when humans mostly functioned as natural beings. 
mind”, designates the epoch of 
primitive forms of intellect, and is derived in the model of “Palaeozoic”, the 
ancient era of life.) 

Handwriting is but one small example of a recently formed humanological 


2? 


(“Paleonoic,” from the Greek vovc¢ “nous, 


area; it is a remnant of “wild culture” in a world of computerized word pro- 
cessing. A hand that is accustomed to pressing keys with “ready-made” char- 
acters can all of a sudden re-discover its own humanness in the motions of letter 
writing. Earlier, the act of writing was usually not perceived as intrinsically 
human because it was charged with the function of information transmission. In 
the computer age, however, handwriting, having delegated this function to a 
machine, resurrects the sense of its human corporeality. Writing, by touching 
paper, symbolically conveys the experience of touch to the addressee. Writing is 
a revelation of the personality, an intimate mani-festation of psycho-motoric 
qualities of the writer. Writing is a ritual dance of the hand, a variety of the art of 
dance, performed by a single limb of the body. The phenomenon of writing has 
been around for millennia, but becomes an object of humanology only now, 
precisely as a result of its redefinition as an outdated method of written com- 
munication, an instance of the tactile and gestural capacities of the human body, 
a relic of a proto-informational civilization. 

Now that we have caught a glimpse of distant technological development, we 
can look back from that panoramic perspective at our proto-human habits and 
identities as a diminishing and isolated fragment in the civilization of the future. 
Already in the 18-20" centuries, primitive tribes and archaic cultures became 
the object of ecological attention and nostalgic sentiment. Gradually, modern 
humans, born in the pre-Internet era, will move into the focus of ecological 
concern and preservation projects. It is possible that a “human kingdom” will be 
progressively transferred to artificially isolated and protected territories, 
“human life sanctuaries”, similar to publicly maintained nature parks which are 
the only place for wild, unspoiled nature. Such preserves, or museums of hu- 
manity, may acquire the most refined and fantastic forms, as non-computerized 
havens of “natural civilization”. 

According to this historical shift, the new discipline of humanology relates to 
the humanities much as environmental studies do to the natural sciences. 
Physics and biology explore nature as such, whereas environmental studies treat 
it as part of a milieu transformed by humans. Similarly, the humanities study 
humans as such, while humanology approaches humans as part of a techno- 
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logically transformed milieu. From this angle, humans are a “bio-species,” co- 
existing and interacting with an emerging “techno-species”. 

The technization of human capacities occurs in conjunction with the 
archaization and ecologization of humans themselves. Humanology studies 
what happens with humans after their functions are appropriated by thinking 
machines, and what happens with machines in the process of their in- 
tellectualization and humanization. Humanology is both the ecology of humans 
and the anthropology of machines, that is, a study of the mutual redistribution of 
their functions. 

Accordingly, humanology can be divided into two major directions: eco- 
humanology, dealing with the specificity of humans irreducible to machines; 
and, techno-humanology, dealing with human functions capable of being 
transferred to machines. Humanology evolves as a result of humans making the 
transition into a new historical stage of the species’ self-construction. Humans 
recede into the past as a bio-species and simultaneously step into the future as a 
techno-species. Thus humanology has a dual subject: the human outside the 
machine and the human integrated by the machine. 


Part 2. Human creative potential and technotheism 
2.1 Humanology and theology 


This vision of a new, “superhuman” entity does not need to be atheistic, as 
conceptualized by Nietzsche or other “posthuman” theorists (including Hayles, 
who announces the end of humans as autonomous beings with free will). 
Technohumanism sits well with the Judeo-Christian view of the God who creates 
human beings in his image and likeness, endowing them with free will and even 
the capacity to rebel against him. This freedom can be further transferred from 
God’s creations to the creations of his creations, to humans as creators of 
technology. The very process of creation, as it is presented in Judeo-Christian 
theology, includes the self-alienation, self-emptying will of the Creator: who 
brings to life somebody who is able to resist his power and to challenge his 
authority. From this theo-technological point of view, humans continue God’s 
work, transferring the intelligence and freedom that they received from him to 
their own creations. The kenosis of God - his self-exhaustion in humanity, 
further extends into the kenosis of humans - their self-exhaustion in technology. 

Thus, recognition of the autonomy of the techno-species by no means sig- 
nifies the depreciation of humans, dehumanization, or antihumanism. Hu- 
manology relates to the “posthuman” as theology relates to atheism. For an 
atheist, the sovereignty of man means that “God is dead”; and, for a militant 
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“posthumanist,” the sovereignty of artificial intelligence means that “the human 
is dead”. But from a theological perspective, such a “death of God” is the evi- 
dence of his infinite creative power, the capacity to “empty” Himself sacrificially 
in his creations. In the same way, a human being, while disappearing and “ex- 
hausting himself” in the increasingly autonomous techno-creations, acquires in 
them a new dimension, sometimes sublime, sometimes degrading, when the 
creation falls away from the creator. 

The humanities need to adapt their project to the perspective of the “kenosis”, 
or “creative disappearance” of humans. Along with a-theology that examines the 
kenosis or radical disappearance of God, we can envisage the a-humanities that 
explore the human dimension in its radically alienated or degraded forms, such 
as colonies of computer viruses. Thus humanology crosses over the boundaries 
of the humanities that have dealt with the “human, all too human”: the human 
itself is problematized in this new theoretical model. 


2.2 Information technologies and an argument for the existence of the 
supreme mind 


The logic of scientific-technical progress reveals to us, on the evidence of our 
own increasing possibilities, that the Universe has a Maker. It is much easier for 
us today, on the basis of contemporary scientific data, to believe in the Supreme 
Mind than it was to our less knowledgeable ancestors. I resort to the word 
“argument”, not “proof”, because the existence of God, strictly speaking, cannot 
be proved (just as incomparably simpler mathematical truths cannot be proved, 
in keeping with Gédel’s incompleteness theorem). It can be shown, however, that 
the existence of the Maker not only does not contradict scientifically observable 
facts, but can also be logically derived from those facts with a very high degree of 
probability. 

Technology is usually considered to be a sphere with the most radically 
atheistic outlook on things. Indeed, if man is able to rearrange the universe with 
his reason and energy, where does that leave the Maker? Why does He do 
nothing? How then is His will manifested? Man’s activity, ever increasing 
throughout history, seems to leave less and less space for the Maker’s activities. 
The Tower of Babel is being rebuilt, man climbs towards the sky and, it would 
appear, there is no force, except for still unforeseen - and therefore impossible to 
manage - natural catastrophes, which could bring down that tower of scientific 
technical progress. 

But let us ask realistically: why should the success of technology disprove the 
existence of the Supreme Mind, and not, on the contrary, provide proof of the 
possibility of such all-powerfulness, which earlier seemed completely un- 
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thinkable to people who possessed only primitive tools? How can one, for ex- 
ample, explain to a farmer or to a lumberjack that God can read all human 
thoughts? Or that a man, having died and turned to dust, can still outlive his 
body and preserve the entirety of his personality, the immortality of the soul? In 
days of old, technology was material: the axe, plough, hammer, and sickle. In 
fact, the discovery of intellectual technology - that is, computers, the electronic 
network, and simulated worlds — took place before the eyes of our generation. To 
me, personally, it became easier to believe in supernatural reason only after 
becoming acquainted with the possibilities of the artificial mind, even though 
these remain rather primitive for the time being. If humans are able to create 
something that resembles them to such an extent, then that in turn increases the 
likelihood of them having been created themselves. 

For example, I can understand how information on a multitude of people can 
be gathered within a small electronic device, and how my thoughts and habits 
can be calculated and predicted by powerful servers that accumulate in- 
formation about me. I type a word, and the computer knows in advance, even 
better than I do, what word I intend to type on the basis of the frequency of the 
words I have used before. Or, when I use a search engine, it offers me various 
items for sale that are connected, in a highly associative manner, even poetically, 
with something I searched for several months ago. It memorises what I have 
forgotten, it knows what I want, it suggests what I can or must do, and it becomes 
the collocutor of my mind, even though the issues concerned are rather primitive 
for the moment. 

For instance, a few months ago I searched for a book by a certain author, and 
today Amazon offered me a different book by another author on a related issue. If 
I search for “Red Flower” perfume, it may happen that, in a week’s time, I am 
offered Novalis’s novel wherein mention is made of a mysterious blue flower. 
This may be excessively simplified, but it is not altogether stupid and pointless. 
The whole worldwide network, or noosphere, or infosphere, or the world elec- 
tronic databank, encompasses my intellectual demands and habits with in- 
creasing thoroughness, sending them back to me with some comments, offers, 
and associations; they become an active part of my brain, fill in the holes in my 
knowledge, memory, and - partially - my imagination. Given time, and rather 
soon at that, the computer will find out about my sensory characteristics and 
habits, the way I touch, my favourite smells and tastes. I shall communicate with 
it using my skin, voice, gestures, and all that will also become part of the in- 
finitely growing, inventive, and in its own way creative memory of the world 
intellect, or syntellect, the overall intellect of people and machines. 

Now, following the experience of communicating with the latest technology, it 
is much easier for us to imagine how the Creative Mind can communicate with 
every living entity, read human thoughts and respond to them. To a ploughman, 
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who has seen only the direct influence of one material object on another, it would 
be incomparably more difficult to imagine that all the hairs on his head have 
been counted and that whatever is secretly happening in his soul can become 
public. How is it possible to count all the hairs of such a huge number of people? 
And how can one fathom all their thoughts? Where can one find such an all- 
seeing and omniscient spirit? How can it be everywhere and in everyone? Of 
course, a peasant could simply take someone’s word for this, without any ex- 
planations or proof, but for my contemporaries, such a notion of an all-seeing 
and omnipotent mind is no longer a matter of faith, it is the subject of an entirely 
reasonable, probable, well-founded assumption (again, I shall avoid the word 
“proof”). 

We now know how compact the means of storing information are, howa grain 
of matter can accommodate not only a plan of the future tree but also - if the 
matter in question is electronic, a computer chip, quantum system or the like - 
thousands and millions of books, city plans, information about all the people, 
states, planets, etc. Information about the Universe and its every particle can 
potentially be stored in an electronic grain of mustard seed. 

Even such an erudite scientist as Richard Dawkins refutes the existence of 
God on the grounds that this hypothesis would entail an all-too-complex, all- 
encompassing mind: 


God, capable of incessantly controlling and adjusting the state of each and every 
individual particle of the Universe, cannot be simple. His existence in itself requires a 
grandiose explanation. Even worse (from the point of view of simplicity) - other nooks 
and crannies of God’s gigantic consciousness are simultaneously engaged following the 
activities, feelings and prayers of each individual human being, and also of all the 
extraterrestrials who possibly inhabit this galaxy and a hundred billion others.’ 


It is difficult for Dawkins to believe in such supernatural ability. But why should 
he not pay attention to the computer on his desk, which can find in a second what 
thousands of people, many of whom lived thousands of years before us, thought 
about any subject whatsoever. All it takes is to type a word, name, or idea - and 
press a key. 

The Internet appeared a mere 15 - 20 years ago. It is easy to assume that, in the 
Creator’s realm, during the course of the 13 - 14 billion years of the existence of 
our Universe (not to mention the unknown eternity before its coming into 
being), there could have appeared machines more perfect than our desk com- 
puter. And God does not really need to “regulate the state of each individual 
particle of the universe”: there are smart and precise laws of the mutual influence 
of particles to take care of that. Only a very bad laboratory technician monitors 
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all the details of a laboratory process every second and regulates them manually. 
If we, by logging onto the Internet, can get information about the living and the 
dead in a mere moment, what could be strange about the fact that the Supreme 
Mind can hold inside itself the plans of not just our universe, but also of the 
countless myriads of other universes, and can penetrate the greatest secrets of 
every person, all sentient beings, their past and their future? 

Moreover, primitive man could not understand how a dead and corporeally 
vanished man could live on inside an invisible, intangible substance called the 
soul. One could only believe in that by relying on speculations and promises that 
the soul would reach other worlds, travel, and find its place in heaven or hell, etc. 
But to us, coevals of CD-ROMs and electronic networks, it is much easier to 
comprehend rationally the difference between information and its material 
carrier. In the blink of an eye, this information can be recorded from one disk 
onto another, from an old memory into a new one, or can be transmitted by 
cables or wireless signals, while old disks are destroyed. Does this not make 
belief in the immortality of the soul - or, to use the language of the contemporary 
era, the indestructibility of the informational matrix of a person when one of its 
material carriers, i. e. the body, is destroyed - a perfectly legitimate conclusion of 
reason based on the data supplied by information science? 

And does not contemporary genetics, having discovered the laws of heredity, 
guided by the language of genes, to be the basis of organic existence, not con- 
firm, in its own way, the fact that “in the beginning was the word”, that in- 
formational patterns precede corporeal existence and determine its character- 
istics, man’s physical properties? In ancient times, when the physical world was 
so huge, omnipotent and unfathomable, it was much harder to believe in the 
omnipotence of words, in some mysterious designations, determining heredi- 
tary diseases, the colour of one’s eyes and hair, or temperament. 

For more than a century now, we have known about invisible rays, capable of 
being transmitted over infinite distances, we have known of the speed of light, 
and, of late - of the dark matter and dark energy making up the greatest part of 
the Universe. And what about those mysterious black holes, possibly leading to 
parallel worlds? And what of the vacuum in which virtual particles are begotten? 
And what of the Big Bang that led to the creation of our universe? And what of the 
astonishing balance ofall the physical parameters of this universe, right down to 
their billionth parts, to the possibility of our existence in it as sentient beings (the 
anthropic principle)? All of the above is widely known, but why should science, 
relying on these physically verifiable facts, not find a common language with 
theology? 
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2.3 Cognitive faith 


In the past, regardless of the absolute unreality of the religious image of the 
world, people believed in it, and so now, when it is becoming increasingly 
plausible, why should we believe in it less? Perhaps, only because we can know 
more? But this knowledge in no way contradicts faith: rather it absorbs it, 
clarifies it, and wipes it just like opaque glass. And that makes the vision of the 
omnipotent Engineer, the creative Word, and the immortal soul, which could 
earlier only be the object of faith and superstition, incomparably more plausible 
now. 

The religious development of mankind does not move from faith towards 
disbelief, but from faith towards knowledge. The time has come to speak of the 
religiosity of knowledge, not only of the religiosity of faith. The religion of 
knowledge is not a religion that bows to knowledge but a religion that finds out 
from science, with increasing verifiability, about the things that the religion of 
old could only take on trust. I would say that the time has now come for cognitive 
religion, where cognitivism will play the same role once played by fideism (ac- 
cording to which faith is superior to reason in discovering truth). 

Science and technology will not be the enemies of that cognitive religion; they 
will not even be indifferent to it, like some ostensibly “different culture”, which 
has nothing to do with religion. Science and technology will form a synthesis 
with religion, since reason is increasingly in agreement with faith. If it abolishes 
faith at all, it is only to the extent of absorbing its content, becoming the believing 
reason. The scientific thesis about the Big Bang that led to the creation of the 
universe ex nihilo is the object of not only physical but also religious knowledge. 
The anthropic principle, which confirms that the universe was created so that 
man could live in it, is religious knowledge. Separating information from its 
known material carriers and allowing for an infinite diversity of these carriers, 
which transmit information about man by extra-biological means - is a thesis of 
religious knowledge. The idea that intelligence could, in principle, be im- 
plemented, not only in biological neurons, but also in artificial devices, such as 
computational processors, is a further thesis of religious knowledge. 

One could go on for some considerable time enumerating all the ways in 
which religious faith enters the realm of contemporary science and turns into 
knowledge, at least approximately, not definitively. That which people believed 
in the old days, we can now almost know, according to the words of St Paul about 
how guessing will turn into knowledge: ‘For now we see through a glass, darkly; 
but then face to face.’”° 
Earlier, in times of the hammer and the hoe, the only thing left to do was 
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believe in it as a fairy tale, a marvel, and a myth. Technology brings the su- 
pernatural closer to us, makes it natural to reason, rationally explicable. What 
lies in-between is no longer an abyss that can only be overcome by a leap of faith, 
but a high mountain that reason can climb gradually, even though it might never 
reach the top. We qualify as apprentices to whom it has been given for the first 
time to sense the methods of the Master’s work - not to penetrate its secrets, but 
at least to understand where to look for them. In this sense, the history of science 
and technology constitutes a preparatory workshop where we gradually master 
the craft of engineering new worlds. 

As technology advances, mankind will find it increasingly difficult to manage 
without notions of the Supreme Master of all computer games and simulations, 
designated as “galaxies”, “planets”, “the laws of nature” in the language of the 
denizens of those simulations, the avatars of those games in which the Author 
conferred upon everyone the gift of free will and the unpredictability of chance. 
As the virtual worlds that we create become increasingly authentic and lifelike, 
along with our own avatars within them, we shall recognise features of virtual 
reality around us and inside ourselves. 


2.4. The simulation argument 


One widely-discussed recent hypothesis on the artificial nature of our world 
belongs to the philosopher Nick Bostrom, the director of the Future of Humanity 
Institute at the University of Oxford. He finds it plausible to think that we are 
living in a computer simulation: 


You are almost certainly living in a computer simulation that was created by some 
advanced civilization. What Copernicus and Darwin and latter-day scientists have been 
discovering are the laws and workings of the simulated reality. These laws might or 
might not be identical to those operating at the more fundamental level of reality where 
the computer that is running our simulation exists (which, of course, may itself be a 
simulation). In a way, our place in the world would be even humbler than we thought." 


According to Bostrom, it is highly probable that we exist in a virtual reality 
simulated by our advanced descendents who, in a certain number of generations 
after us, will achieve the “posthuman” condition of superpower. However, this 
reasoning contains a fundamental flaw: the alleged civilization of the future that 
simulates us itself descends from us as simulations. There is a sort of circularity 
involved in this argument: we produce those “posthumans” who produce us. The 
proposition to be proved is assumed implicitly or explicitly in one of the 
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premises. If the world in which we produce our offspring is a simulation, then the 
source of this simulation cannot come from the same world, even in its future 
condition. To avoid this circularity, we have to propose another realm of being 
that is beyond our world of simulation, in the same way as the gamer and her 
computer belong to a different level of reality than the one simulated in the game. 
Bostrom himself acknowledges such a possibility, with all its theological im- 
plications: 


These simulators would have created our world, they would be able to monitor ev- 
erything that happens here, and they would be able to intervene in ways that conflict 
with the simulated default laws of nature. Moreover, they would presumably be su- 
perintelligent (in order to be able to create such a simulation in the first place). An 
afterlife in a different simulation or at a different level of reality after death-in-the- 
simulation would be a real possibility. It is even conceivable that the simulators might 
reward or punish their simulated creatures based to how they behave.” 


2.5 The theological paradox of technical advancement 


The more humanity becomes the “god” of virtual worlds, the more implicitly or 
explicitly religious they will become, compelled to recognize the evidence of the 
Engineer, the Designer, the Simulator, the Gamer, the Somebody above them. 
This recognition of the “beyond” may take spiritual and ritualistic forms that are 
difficult for us to imagine now. Whether this religious knowledge will be coupled 
harmoniously with traditional faith, inherited from historical religions, and 
whether that techno-theism will visit the temples of its ancestors in order to pray 
in them or turn them into museums are questions that must be dealt with 
separately. But it is evident that science and technology in themselves possess 
enormous spiritual potential. Science discovers the laws of existence; technol- 
ogy demonstrates the power of reason, capable of creating a new existence on the 
basis of those laws. It is difficult to resist joining these important testimonies of 
science and technology into a single conclusion - that the laws of existence were 
created by an even more powerful mind. 

If I can create something that resembles me so very nearly — an artificial mind, 
an artificial life - this increases the likelihood of my having been created myself, 
that the natural life and mind are also products of artful engineering. This is not 
proof in the strict sense of the term, just a growing probability that the natural 
world as we know it, and we too, were created like those virtual worlds that we 
ourselves create and populate with our avatars. The probability argument was 
developed by Pascal in that famous wager of his: If there is no God, then I, 
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following the path of religion, deprive myself of a small amount of transient 
earthly goods. If, on the other hand, God does exist, I thereby obtain the infinite 
goods of immortality and heaven. This makes it more profitable for me to bet on 
God’s existence. 

In our case, it is not more profitable but more reasonable to bet on God’s 
existence, for the more the world manifests itself as our creation, the more likely 
it is that we were created ourselves. If we are capable of creating virtual worlds 
that are practically no different from the real one, that possess the same sensual 
qualities, then what prevents us from positing that the physical world itself is a 
simulation? For such time as there existed only artistic-conditional likenesses of 
the real world (verbal descriptions, visual images, paintings, sculptures), the 
difference between man’s hand-made creations and the universe was evident, 
and it was more reasonable to assume that the universe had not been created, 
since it was difficult for the mind to imagine such power of creation. But if the 
ontology of our simulated worlds begins to approach the ontology of the real 
world in its complexity and sensory verisimilitude, then the creatability, and 
therefore the state of being created, of the latter becomes increasingly probable. 

It is more and more difficult to think of the world without the Maker - such is 
the conclusion of the entire technological evolution of mankind. The fact that we 
shall be able to become designers of life and reason (which is where con- 
temporary technology is gradually taking us, albeit without any guarantee of 
success) will serve as the strongest evidence of the existence of a Designer, 
although traditional faith does not really need evidence of that kind. 

Generally speaking, the more superior the mind becomes, the more able it is 
to recognize the superiority of another mind. Humility is not just a moral virtue, 
but an intellectual one as well. As man’s power, his ability to create an artificial 
mind and change the paths of evolution increases, we begin to understand the 
different level of the power that created us. 


2.6 The Universe is much bigger 


By way of conclusion, I would like to side with the thought of Carl Sagan, the 
prominent scientist, astronomer and science populariser. Sagan was of the 
opinion that religion loses a lot by not accepting the achievements of con- 
temporary science. From his book Pale Blue Dot (on the planet Earth), I shall 
quote the following passage: 


How did it happen that in none of the popular religions did its followers, having taken a 
closer look at science, notice the following: ‘Why, everything has turned out much 
better than we thought! The universe is much bigger than our prophets claimed - more 
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magnificent, elegant, complex.’ Instead, they repeat monotonously: ‘No, no and no! Let 
my god bea small one - that’s the kind that suits me.’ If a religion - no matter whether it 
is old or new - praised the magnitude of the Universe that contemporary science has 
discovered, it would provoke rapture and command respect never even dreamed of by 
traditional cults.” 


This is all perfectly true, and I am ready to sign my name to every word of it. But 
why does the ‘No, no and no!’ come from the other side? Why does the biologist- 
atheist Richard Dawkins, who sympathetically quotes Sagan, repeat his ‘No, no 
and no! (not just three times but hundreds of times) to each most sophisticated, 
magnificent, non-dogmatic form of religion? Why do all those atheist naturalists 
reiterate: ‘Let my world be material only - that’s the kind that suits me?’ Why are 
they so unwilling to admit that, parallel with visible matter, there also exists the 
world of the subject, which can never be adequately seen from the outside but 
can only be experienced from the inside: love, sadness, conscience, repentance, 
desperation, hope? 

Why do these materialists narrow their world so much? - far more than the 
most primitive believer who still admits that there exist other worlds, that there 
exist miracles, that there exist God’s love and mercy. Why do they narrow their 
horizon down to natural selection and the “selfish gene” as the cause and bearer 
ofall those aspirations, possibilities, feats, and discoveries that make man such a 
fascinating, fantastic, creative, sacrificial being? Why do they address the 
question “Why?” only to believers and not to themselves? What stops the 
propagators of scientific atheism from looking more closely at religion and 
seeing that science also loses a great deal by renouncing their joint action? I shall 
paraphrase Sagan’s passage quoted above: 


Why, everything has turned out much better than we thought! The universe is much 
bigger, more diverse, and more spiritual than our positivist prophets, who recognised 
only matter, given to us in our perceptions, claimed. This universe, the creation of the 
Supreme Creator who can address me personally and at the same time create myriads 
of worlds, who knows everything about me and loves me, who can do anything but does 
not want to restrict my freedom, who has placed me to live in this world but has 
revealed to me paths leading to other worlds as well - this universe is incomparably 
more magnificent, elegant, complex, than any atheist chemist or biologist, who allows 
only the existence ofa scanty, tiniest part of a wondrously diverse cosmos, can imagine. 


People of the 21 century shall pose these questions to the learned opponents of 
religion whose atheistic arguments were shaped by the materialism and posi- 
tivism of the 19" century. Let us patiently wait for an answer, hoping that in the 
century of technohumanism a new mutual understanding of science and religion 


13 C. Sagan, Pale Blue Dot: A Vision of the Human Future in Space (New York: Random House, 
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will be built simultaneously on both sides. The more potent humans become as 
inventors of technology, architects of the world, and engineers of simulation, the 
more humble they will find themselves in the presence of the supreme Master. 


NOTE: I am grateful to Dr. Alex Harrington (University of Durham) for her 
generous help with editing this article. 
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Gheorghe Stefan 


Integral Humanism and Its Challenges 


Pure thought didn’t supersede creative engagement with phenomena as a way of under- 
standing the world twenty years ago, hasn’t in the meantime, and won’t anytime soon. 


Frank Wilczek’ 


The three global nets 


At present, we live anchored in three types of networks, like strange spiders that, 
instead of being located at the heart of one net, are positioned at the intersection 
of three “nets”, in a node belonging to three different, but co-dependent cob- 
webs. Three nets, with bigger or smaller mesh sizes, are cast over every place in 
our world: the net of governments, the net of corporations, and the net of civil 
organizations. The balance of the contemporary world depends on a subtle 
interplay between these three nets:” civil society, which supports the aspiration 
towards social solidarity and the unity of the world, and on which spiritual 
integration depends; the transnational corporations, which are responsible for 
the unique events of our world and where material creative freedom is largely 
exercised; and, the national state, which provides more or less uniform treat- 
ment of its citizens through its legislative and judicial system. Thus, the different 
proportions between unity, uniqueness and uniformity can contribute to the 
balance or imbalance of the specific world we live in. 

The democratic state, the free market and the civil society are the three stages 
on which many of us in the West play out our lives. Willy-nilly, each of us 
interacts simultaneously with them, as both player and spectator. The rules by 
which we live together are the rules of the state. The material resources of the 
effective freedom we have are adjusted by the harsh games played by corpo- 
rations. The level at which individual integration in the community is possible 
depends on the ability of civil society to act through its academic, cultural, 


1 E Wilczek, Enlightenment, Knowledge, Ignorance, Temptation (preprint MIT-CTP 3709, 
2005). 

2 See more on the triadic approach in G. M. Stefan, Ethos - Pathos - Logos [in Romanian] 
(Bucharest: All Pub. House, 2010). A short presentation in English: http://arh.pub.ro/gstefan/ 
prezentare.pdf 
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religious, non-governmental, non-profit, charitable, and other organizations. 

Any normal individual tends: (1) to be a citizen ofa state, in order to ensure his 

or her safety; (2) to pursue a gainful activity that strives to produce something 

useful to others, in order to ensure his or her own survival; and, (3) to belong toa 
cultural, sporting, religious association or other type of club, in order to shape 
his or her identity. 

Put in different terms, we can see the contemporary history of humankind as 
the interplay of three fundamentally different trends that can act either con- 
vergently or divergently: 

- the tendency to regulate - in an authoritarian, chaotic or democratic fashion - 
the coexistence of individuals by laws that are formulated as clearly as pos- 
sible in order to reduce a complicated world to the level of systemically 
organized statal structures, 

- the tendency freely to create, produce, and promote artefacts, obeying the 
legislation and accepting the mechanisms of a relatively free market, 

- the communal integration trend, in which the individual’s identity is shaped 
within continuously expanded limits. 


In principle, one expects that the integrity of the global world will be achieved by 
a self-organizing process involving the convergence of these three trends, which 
represent very differently structured nets: a hierarchically organized one, a 
concurrent one, and a cooperative one. The hope is that order, competition, and 
cooperation, acting together (and not at cross purposes), will be able to temper 
the global world, no matter how divided by strife it might currently be. Thus one 
hopes that this process will evolve toward the ideal situation where the three 
global networks become: 

- a functionally-hierarchical, organized network of states, reflecting a uni- 
formity imposed by rational rules (see Figure 1 for an example of a four-level 
hierarchy), 

- aconcurrent network of corporations: allowing the uniqueness of the imag- 
inary to act through its three components - will, intuition, and fantasy - in 
order to produce the material novelties of our world, 

- a cooperative network of civil society organizations, promoting the deep 
spiritual unity of humanity. 


But, for the moment, we remain at the ideal type stage, because: 

- the functionally-hierarchical organized network of states does not yet exist, 

- the concurrent network of corporations dominates our world at the global 
level, with an exclusively self-centred organization — thus generating a lot of 
undeserved criticism against the general process of globalization itself, 
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- the network of civil society organizations contains a lot of uncooperative 
entities that are often involved in irrational debates and even violent fights. 


Consequently, the global space is now dominated exclusively by the concurrent 
network of corporations. Corporations are free to do whatever they want, almost 
undisturbed by state regulations or ethical restrictions. Nation states and civil 
societies have not yet learned how to act coherently at the global level, while at 
the same level the corporations are very skilled in following their own goals to 
unconscionable lengths, thus engendering insane consumerism, destructive 
mass production, and unfair speculation. 
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Fig.1 An example of functional hierarchy of states. The level 0 contains all the states, form s, to s,, 
while the higher levels are defined according to different functional criteria (m organizations 0; 
on the first level and 4 organizations f, on the second level in hierarchy). Each state is equally 
integrated related to each level. 


The obvious way of removing the evil consequences generated by the unre- 
strained dominance of the corporate net in the global environment is to balance 
the relationship between the three nets. Indeed, the state net must be able to 
provide reasonable regulation, while the civil society net must generate the 
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appropriate ethical environment, able to promote a well-balanced approach to 
using the goods provided by the corporate net. 

This signifies that both of them must collaborate to reach the advanced stage 
of organization that will provide the means to balance the behaviour of the 
corporation net. The state net should promote a functionally-hierarchical or- 
ganization, while the civil society should promote an advanced cooperative 
organization. But, unfortunately, the collaboration between the two remains, at 
present, delayed and distorted, not least because of the repressive policies of 
certain totalitarian states towards their civil societies during most of the 20th 
century. 

I believe that a global, intercultural humanism can be developed mainly on the 
basis of the cooperative work of the civil society net, because the human con- 
dition is directly promoted in this net, and only indirectly by the other two nets. 
At the same time, the cooperative organization of the civil society net will be 
possible only through a mature and well-tempered humanistic approach. It 
would involve a synchronistic development, through which intercultural hu- 
manism manifests itself as an integral humanism, able to address the three main 
aspects of the human mind: its structural-formal rationality, chaotic imagi- 
nation, and phenomenal spirituality. Thus, integral humanism will provide the 
contents, the instruments, and the environment for the unfettered cooperation 
needed inside the civil society net. 

Without a wholesome cooperative network, the functionally-hierarchic net- 
work is not possible and, consequently, the competitive corporate net, which is 
already dangerously overactive, will continue to produce the negative con- 
sequences of a lopsided globalization. 


Integral humanism vs. “humanisms” 


In our contemporary culture, too much dominated by divergent and competing 
ideologies, the term “humanism” has several different meanings. Introducing 
the term integral humanism’ is an attempt to bring together most of them in a 
coherent and convergent way - a way that corresponds to the deep unity of the 
three-part human condition defined by the rational, imaginative, and spiritual 
components of our mind. But, neither the rationality of “pure thought”, nor the 


3 The term was also used in the 1960s to designate a sort of political philosophy developed in 
India as an alternative to both communism and capitalism. Jacques Maritain also used the 
term, arguing against the limitative secular forms of humanism which ignore the spiritual 
dimension. 
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creative activity of the imagination, nor the spiritual involvement with phe- 
nomena ought to prevail over the other two.* 

The actual Western types of humanism point masterly to the human being, 
while the proposed integral humanism must radiate freely from the human being 
(see Figure 2). Indeed, the term humanism is associated, in turn, with different 
organizations (British Humanist Association, American Humanist Association, 
etc.); ideologies (religious humanism, secular humanism, Marxist humanism, 
existential humanism, evolutionary humanism and so on); historical epochs 
(Renaissance humanism, Postmodern humanism, and so forth); activities 
(World Humanist Day, etc.); and, cultural or spatial areas (German humanism, 
French humanism, and so on). 

All of these entities point to the poor human being, who thus becomes their 
helpless target (see Figure 2a). They “see” the human being, sometimes op- 
pressing it with divergent viewpoints. Instead, integral humanism is a human 
attitude emerging from a happy, integral human being (see Figure 2b). In this 
radiating model, the human being is not haunted by various humanisms, be- 
cause now the very integral humanistic attitude is the driving force behind a lot 
of ideologies, organizations, or activities. 


Humanist ° es 
Organizations rganizations 
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Fig. 2 Humanisms vs. integral humanism. a). The human being under the pressure of various 
humanisms practiced in different humanist activities, by different humanist organizations based 
on different humanist ideologies. b). The human being radiating integral humanism toward 
various activities, organizations or ideologies. 


The challenge we have with the different sources of humanism is that “Hu- 
manism X” has some contextual and subjective preconditions that can be very 
different from the preconditions of “Humanism Y”. All too often, the weight of 
the human criteria behind a certain type of humanism is so small that the said 
type can become dangerous for the targeted community. Any humanistic ap- 
proach must be based almost exclusively on criteria imposed by human nature, 


4 See the motto of this essay extracted from Wilczek, Enlightenment, p. 10. 
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but unfortunately the very fact that we have such a great diversity of humanisms 
shows that too many “extra-humanistic” criteria are involved in the process of 
shaping the humanistic space. 

How can secular humanism and religious humanism be used at the same time 
in defining the same human being!? There is not a secular or a religious human 
being. Both the secular attitude and the religious one are equally human, and 
they, along with many other attitudes, belong to a normally developed human 
being. The secular attitude can be a purely rationalistic one, or can belong to a 
person living in a bohemian group. Even a religious attitude can belong to a 
sincere spiritual believer, a hypocrite bigot, or the representative of a religious 
organization acting like a more or less disciplined clerk. Any human being can 
be integrally defined only as a composite of all the previous characteristics and 
many others to boot. 

What happens in someone’s mind when he or she is told about the differences 
between, let us say, Marxist humanism and existentialist humanism? It does not 
matter which one is presented as the valid one. The only way to survive such a 
disruptive experience is to consider both as pseudo-humanistic ideologies de- 
signed, at least partially, for undisclosed purposes. In this context, can we ask 
which one is the right approach? Yes, we can, but the answer is that both are 
wrong. Both, because any partial, polarized or purposely truncated approach 
regarding humanism is surely wrong. Having a particular “view point” is a 
deceiving start. Any simplifying assumptions are dangerous. We must let our- 
selves be confronted with the whole complexity of the problem of humanism in 
order to avoid viciously reductionist approaches. 

Integral humanism cannot be preconditioned by particular circumstances. A 
genuine start in defining, implementing and promoting integral humanism 
must be natural and simple, considering the human being as a whole, in- 
destructibly anchored in the wholeness of the existence through its own world. It 
is simpler to take into consideration all the complexity of the human nature than 
to make reductionist simplifications leading to very complex implications. A 
more complex start is sometimes the natural condition of a simpler develop- 
ment. 


Integral humanism and the fragmentation of knowledge 


It is a Western cultural practice to consider “humanistic disciplines” as a sep- 
arate corpus. In this context, mathematics, engineering, and the hard sciences 
are not regarded as humanistic activities. Moreover, a lot of formal-structural 
approaches are considered not to be related to the humanistic domain, and the 
people involved in this kind of activities are said to do something unrelated to 
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humanism. A humanistic education is considered to be one dealing only with the 
arts, philosophy, psychology, history, while it totally ignores physics, mathe- 
matics, biology, chemistry, or engineering. As a result, we get a lot of strange 
decisions regarding human development strategies. 

For the same reason, we are confronted with a lot of policy makers who are 
“educated people”, but are completely ignorant of many of the issues on which 
they must decide, so they decide on them, more or less blindly, on a political 
basis. The complexity of our human world cannot be managed without a lot of 
“non-humanistic” knowledge coming, for example, from quantum mechanics.” 
When in the definition of a cultured person the knowledge about science, 
technology, and mathematics is considered unimportant, we can hardly be 
surprised when “cultivated” people are unable to understand anything about an 
information-based philosophy, for example. Some “cultivated” persons reject by 
default intellectual constructs containing concepts borrowed and integrated 
from positive sciences.° Thus, we must accept that a big part of the rational 
activities performed by our mind are almost completely ignored in defining and 
implementing the too many “humanisms” we are called upon to deal with mainly 
in our Western world. 

While rational behaviour is partially ignored, the spiritual attitude does not 
receive a better treatment in the jungle of Western humanisms. The relation with 
the sacred is distorted in many types of humanism, in which the spiritually 
transcendent attitude is confused with the low, pop cultural involvement in our 
world (we pretend the arrow points up, when in fact it points down). In the 
Abrahamic world, the spiritual connection with the depth of existence is con- 
verted into myriad customary cultural practices. If culture mimes spirituality, 
the humanistic repertoire becomes diminished or, even worse, it becomes 
confused. The consequences are sometimes devastating. For example, we kill 
each other because of some cultural differences, apparently fighting in the name 
of the same spiritual entity. We claim a spiritual goal, but we refer in fact only to 
mundane, low, and local interests disguised as cultural differences. 

Converting the heterogeneous space of “humanisms” into a harmonious and 
unitary integral humanism must start from taking into consideration the in- 
tegral human being, with his or her three well-tempered mental behaviours. 
Thus, integral humanism promotes a human being who is equally: (a) spiritual, 
by his ability to discern good from bad in relation to the wholeness of existence; 
(b) imaginative, by his predisposition to use his own fantasy, intuition, and 


5 By the way, what is in the public school curricula the weight of the huge scientific discoveries 
done in the 20" century? Unfortunately, more than 80 % of the scientific knowledge comes 
from the dusty knowledge acquired till the beginning of 20" century. 

6 Meantime, it seems that the scientists are more zealous to succeed in getting involved in the 
humanistic conceptual spaces [Brockman]. 
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intentionality within the limits of the human world and its commonly accepted 
values; and, (c) rational, through his ability to prove the truth in the simplified 
realm of forms, validating structures in the world that he has created. 

The three-dimensional space of Goodness - Values - Truth is the space of 
integral humanism, where the human being is required to discern - evaluate - 
decide about his existence, viewed in turn as a phenomenon, a spontaneous 
process, or a structural-formal order. Integral humanism should not overlook the 
fact that we are “designed” to be homo sapiens, homo ludens, and homo faber, all 
at the same time. 


Integral humanism and learning 


What would the learning process leading to an integral human being look like? A 
short answer would be that it would equally emphasize the three components of 
learning: education, training, and instruction. In the contemporary learning 
systems, we pay much attention to instruction, we don’t ignore training, but we 
forget almost completely about education. 

Perhaps, the starting point of the process leading to integral humanism is the 
reshaping of the learning system. The three components of learning must be 
reconsidered according to the IT tools provided by the emergent information 
society. The instruction component of learning could be, at least partially 
transferred to the more efficient and patient automatic tools. Training must be 
done under the supervision of good “coaches” and must be the central com- 
ponent of the learning system. 

In turn, “to teach” must become “to train” when the IT-based instructors take 
over the job of informing us. Education, the most neglected component of 
learning in the last few centuries, must be the ubiquitous side effect of any 
learning process. Whatever a teacher teaches, he must continuously convey a 
subliminal educational message interwoven with the main matter. It is a hard 
task, but it seems to be the only way to reinforce the educational aspects of 
learning. It is very easy to instruct a citizen that s / he is a free person. It is not too 
hard to train his skills in using this freedom. But it is almost impossible to 
educate him about his duties in a free society. 

The enlightened 18" century neglected to tell people about human duties 
while putting a lot of emphasis on human rights.’ The same enlightened period 


7 Thomas Paine tells the story in T. Paine, The Rights of Man (1791). http://www.ushistory.org/ 
paine/rights/cl - 021.htm “While the Declaration of Rights was before the National Assembly 
some of its members remarked that if a declaration of rights were published it should be 
accompanied by a Declaration of Duties. The observation discovered a mind that reflected, 
and it only erred by not reflecting far enough. A Declaration of Rights is, by reciprocity, a 
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substituted the pure qualitative approach to knowledge with an almost ex- 
clusively quantitative one. And, if this was not enough, the same enlightened 
century deprived the Church of political power, but forgot to give it another 
specific job.* These three serious omissions have had delayed, negative effects on 
our globalizing society.’ The same learning system is now asked to provide the 
means of correcting this inheritance, derived from the last three centuries of 
unrestricted and unbalanced progress. 

In order to be able to promote a cooperative intercultural humanism we must 
fix the challenges posed by the badly-tempered “humanisms” of our partially 
globalized world. Only when the “local” humanism of each culture will aspire to 
become integral, will the conditions be created for the cooperative global net of 
the civil society. 


Conclusions 


Here are, in a nutshell, the main points that I have tried to make in this essay: 

1) Humanism means integral humanism, because it must support human ex- 
istence in all of its components, starting from what a human being is, not 
from dispersive political, ideological, or cultural criteria. 

2) Integral humanism refers to an integral human being (with its three main 
components - spiritual, imaginative, and rational), which must be actualized 
in the individuation process guided by education, training, and instruction. 

3) The integral human being of today can best develop within a well-balanced, 
three-net world, consisting of components that belong to the state, corpo- 
rations, and civil society. Unfortunately, the current process of globalization 
is deeply unbalanced, because of the pre-eminence of the well-organized 
global corporation net, unaccompanied by similar degrees of organization at 
the level of the state and that of the civil society. 

4) A well-tempered, three-net globalized world must primarily be based on the 
cooperative civil society net, because only civil society can be the motivated 


Declaration of Duties also. Whatever is my right as a man is also the right of another; and it 
becomes my duty to guarantee as well as to possess.” 

8 We postpone for another occasion a detailed discussion of the necessary involvement of 
different churches in the educational process. 

9 Mozart’s Don Giovanni (first performance in 1787, in-between the two most important re- 
volutions of the century) can be seen as a complex metaphor of the three proven dangerous 
omissions of the Age of Enlightenment. In this dramma giocoso, liberty without responsibility 
(see Viva la liberta! in “Venite pur avanti”), quantity without quality (see “Madamina”, and 
“Fin ch’han dal vino”) and profane without sacred (see “O statua gentilissima”) represent the 
guiding ideas of the libretto written by Lorenzo da Ponte. 
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mediator between the unlimited freedom promoted by corporations and the 
rational responsibility regulated by the state. 

5) The set-up of the cooperative civil society net must, in turn, be based on 
integral humanism, because the heterogeneous components of civil society 
are almost all involved in shaping the human condition. 


Here, however, we have reached a point where our argument becomes inevitably 
circular, as is shown below, in Figure 3. The achievement of integral humanism is 
conditioned by an unfortunate circular process whose triggering point is yet to 
be found. This complex process is a many-looped, self-organizing, and syn- 
chronistic one. The great challenge that faces us is to determine who or what 
triggers it. If the rationality of pure thought, the creative involvement of the 
imagination and the spiritual approach to phenomena become equally mean- 
ingful manifestations of our mind, and if none of these essential components is 
allowed to prevail over the other two, then there is a hope - perhaps utopian - of 
triggering the integral humanistic loop. 


Humanism is 


Integral Humanism 


Fig. 3 The circularly conditioned process leading toward integral humanism 
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Otherness ? Towards an Intercultural Literary Anthropology 


The colonial encounter between the European “Self? and an “Other” that is 
startlingly different or alien invariably gives rise to the problem of what his 
status as a human being might be. “What have we here? A man or a fish?” - this 
question, asked by Trinculo when he first sets eyes on Caliban,’ quite clearly 
marks the lowest possible point on the sliding scale of denigrating the racial 
“Other” as utterly worthless. Even taking into account the discursive and ma- 
terial asymmetricalities that form the premise of the colonial encounter between 
the “civilized” and the “savages”, the very act of abrogating from the “Other” the 
right of belonging to the human species at all opens the way to the more heinous 
abuses the history of colonization abounds in. 

Almost four hundred years later, by way of supplying another striking literary 
example, one of the protagonists of Salman Rushdie’s novel The Satanic Verses 
lands up in a kind of asylum where illegal immigrants to Britain are held in 
confinement. To his utter amazement all the inmates - who come, like himself, 
from the former colonies - have mutated into animals: goats, manticores, water- 
buffalos, tigers. Upon his asking by what strange magic such metamorphoses 
from android to animal shape could possibly have been effected, one of the 
victims replies as follows: ‘They describe us [...]. That’s all. They have the power 
of description, and we succumb to the pictures they construct.” This - in a 
nutshell - is the very essence of colonial discourse, such as it has been theorized 
in recent years, as a form of colonial invention. Discursive power is concomitant 
with material power, thus creating the dispositive of colonialism which, in 
Foucauldian terms, forms the normative “histoire du méme” against which 
“histoire de l’autre”,’ can only be conceived of as a regrettable aberration from 
the norm. 


1 William Shakespeare, The Tempest, II 2. 
2 Salman Rushdie, The Satanic Verses (London: Viking, 1988), p. 168. 
3 M. Foucault, Les mots et les choses (Paris: Seuil, 1966), p. 15. 
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1. 


How then, and that is the question to be asked and answered in this context, does 
literature position itself with regard to this seemingly all-pervasive discursive 
formation whereby the colonial “Other” is assigned nothing but a subordinate 
role in the scheme of things, as well as in the human drama enacted by colo- 
nialism? 

Literature, as I wish to argue in the following pages, is singularly suited for 
making a relevant contribution to answering the question that is the well-spring 
of all anthropological thinking, i.e. what is a human being, or what is it that 
constitutes our humanity? 

This would be in keeping with Roland Barthes’ insight that literature, far from 
being systematic or categorical in its approach to anthropology, nevertheless 
does have the advantage of knowing a lot about human beings and their be- 
haviour in their everyday lives.* This is especially the case with regard to nar- 
rative, which, as a genre lives, by its ability to reconvert those insights into 
human nature which have congealed as systematic or conceptual knowledge into 
the temporal structure of their experiential acquisition, i.e., it shows how 
human actors make meaning of their lives through and as a result of their 
interactions and experiences with other human beings.” Narrative is, therefore, 
capable of mediating between our systematic understanding of the world as 
expressed in theoretical terms and the brute particularity of experience. This is, 
to use a Kantian insight, the very essence of “Urteilskraft”, i.e., the ability to 
perceive the general as contained in the particular and vice versa. To give an 
instance of this interplay of the two one could cite the general knowledge that 
water freezes at zero degrees centigrade and the narrative account of how a 
frozen patch of water caused a person to slip and fall down.° 

What makes narrative so ideally suited for this purpose is the fact that it 
recreates — or in the case of fictional narrative creates - imaginative equivalents 
of what Husserl and others after him have referred to as, our Lebenswelt. Nar- 
rative and our life-world are diagrammatically equivalent in the sense that there 
exists a proportional analogy between the two spheres with the one being a 
schematized version of the other.’ Thus, narrative is principally concerned with, 
as Jiirgen Habermas has shown, the actions of individuals and the events oc- 
curring to them - plus the actions of collectives and the fate befalling them - with 


4 Cf. R. Barthes, Lecon (Paris: Seuil, 1987), p. 12. 

5 Cf. U. Gumbrecht, ‘Uber den Ort der Narration in narrativen Gattungen’, in Erzahlforschung. 
Ein Symposion, E. Lammert (ed.) (Stuttgart: Metzler, 1981), pp. 203 - 217. 

6 Cf. D. Herman, ‘Narrative as Cognitive Instrument’, in Routledge Encyclopedia of Narrative 
Theory, D. Herman, M. Jahn, M. Ryan (eds) (London: Routledge, 2003), pp. 349 - 350. 

7 Cf. R. Barthes, L’aventure sémiologique (Paris: Seuil, 1985), pp. 312 - 313. 
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a view to explaining how they cope with the situations arising therefrom.® This 
also entails informing the narratee as to how the subjects that are implicated in 
the story eventually fare. Therein lies the immediate appeal of narrative, because 
we become involved in the fate of other human beings, very much as we would in 
our own Lebenswelt. 

This inherent anthropological concern of narrative and storytelling kicks 
into, as it were, a higher gear when the question of what constitutes our humanity 
poses itself with the highest possible degree of urgency, i.e., when our own 
cultural concepts, in respect of what humans should look like and how they 
should comport themselves, are challenged through the encounter both with 
another culture, and with human beings that are not only different from our- 
selves but whose otherness is such as to make them appear utterly alien: as is 
evidenced by Trinculo’s reaction upon catching sight of Caliban. 

It is no coincidence that the age of colonial discovery and conquest, along 
with its voyages to far-flung places of the earth and the encounter with their 
strange inhabitants, should have spawned a wealth of travel writings both factual 
and fictional, with the former often shot through with startlingly fictional ele- 
ments and the latter drawing their intertextual inspiration from the factual 
information provided by its non-literary counterparts. The imaginative writings 
are throughout concerned with coming to terms with the lack of understanding 
arising from the absence of any of the common ground that is normally the 
precondition of successful communication. Thereby the “Other” is made into a 
stranger or alien, whom one is hard-pressed to acknowledge as being on an equal 
footing with one’s self, as is evidenced by the prevalence of colonial discourse 
previously mentioned. 

At the same time the encounter with the colonial “Other”, and the glimpses 
this affords of different and hitherto unknown modes of human existence, have 
proved to be of an enduring ethnographic fascination that, over the centuries, 
has almost acquired the status of an anthropological universal: as is attested to 
by the numerous literary attempts at answering the question, “Why is the Other 
what he is, and why and in what respect does he differ from the European norm?” 
One critic has expressed the attempts at somehow accommodating the 
strangeness of the Other in fictional travel writing as follows: 


The staging of strangeness along with the attempt at finding some kind of communality 
can be regarded as the essential element of literary anthropology: In and through 
literature the familiarity of one’s own language becomes some kind of safe ground on 
the basis of which even what is remote and utterly distant can be linguistically rep- 


8 Cf. J. Habermas, Theorie des kommunikativen Handelns, 2 vols., (Frankfurt am Main: 
Suhrkamp, 1988 [1981]), Il, pp. 206 - 207. 
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resented as well as categorized, thereby making it commensurate with and accessible to 
our own understanding.’ 


That such an imposition of knowledge is often bound to terminate in an act of 
epistemic violence goes without saying. 

Below I am going to present some case-studies that can be regarded as lit- 
erature’s contribution to the discipline of xenology, i. e., the cognitive attempt to 
represent or accommodate the alienness or alterity of the colonial other. How 
successfully this process of understanding has been implemented will remain to 
be seen. Ideally, the encounter with what is strange will lead to a reassessment of 
the value of one’s own culture, but this would presuppose the “mégliche Be- 
wuftsein”, to use the Lukacsian term, of our present, slightly more enlightened 
age. However, given the colonial prejudice previously referred to, it is small 
surprise that the earlier texts, especially, should be strangely skewed and dis- 
torted in their assessment of the colonial “Other”: a relationship with the 
“Other” which gets them entangled in surprising contradictions, even though 
their intentions vis-a-vis him may not be entirely negative. Thus, they are not 
entirely vitiated by colonial misprision. Although their well-meant but feeble 
attempts at breaking the binary mould of apportioning worth or worthlessness 
can be easily deconstructed, as I am hoping to show in the following. After all, 
authorial intent invariably gets ruled out or superseded by the discursive con- 
straints effective in its time and place. At the same time, whatever the author’s 
ideological project may be, it invariably gets him involved in the real complexity 
of the literary form which also tends to counteract his authority over the un- 
ambiguousness of the aesthetic text.’° 


2. 


Daniel Defoe’s novel Robinson Crusoe (1713) can count as the very literary 
archetype of what happens when Europeans and natives interact in a colonial 
setting, with Crusoe and Friday becoming the paradigmatic pairing of Master 
and Slave. The initial encounter between the two is fraught with anxiety: the very 
moment Crusoe comes across the famous single footprint in the sand, his ‘se- 
date, retir’d life’ is over,'' and he is ‘terrify’d to the last degree’.”” His fright and 


9 O. Gutjahy, ‘Interkulturelle Germanistik und Literaturwissenschaft’ in Handbuch Interkul- 
turelle Kompetenz, Grundbegriffe - Theorien - Anwendungsfelder, Jurgen Straub et al. (eds) 
(Stuttgart: Metzler, 2007), pp. 144 - 154; p. 151 (my translation). 

10 Cf. P. Macherey, Pour une Théorie de la Production Littéraire (Paris: Maspero, 1966). 
11 D. Defoe, Robinson Crusoe (London: Everyman, 1945), p. 106. 
12 Ibid., p. 115. 
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terror stem from the fact that the status quo he has reached on his island, and for 
whose attainment he has worked so hard for all those years, appears to be 
imperilled. After having overcome his initial problems of survival he has 
adapted to his solitary life to such an extent that it has acquired the dimension of 
a ‘friihbiirgerliche “Eutopia”.”’ 

Left entirely to his own devices - there is no one ‘to dispute sovereignty or 
command’"* with him - Crusoe is free to enjoy the fruits of his labour. He has 
thus managed to reproduce on a desert island the petty bourgeois heaven of the 
“middle station” his father used to lecture him about before he set out on his 
travels. Robinson Crusoe can therefore count as the emblematic incarnation of 
the bourgeois individual that - unimpeded by any governmental interference or 
by societal regard for others less fortunate - exercises his, not inconsiderable, 
talents of ‘reason and application’ to amass as many material goods as he can." 

The mysterious single footprint, however, confronts Crusoe with the ‘in- 
escapable image of the Other’,'° who renders null and void the order of his 
extreme, but by no means atypical version of “Besitzindividualismus” (Max 
Weber), that he has been at such pains to establish: ‘la trace est le dérangement 
méme s’exprimant’,”” to use Emmanuel Levinas’ formula. What makes the trace 
so upsetting is the fact that it signifies the “Other” without making him appear. 
This empty signifier gains the contours of the signified when, some time later, 
Crusoe encounters the remnants of a cannibal feast on the beach: ‘All my ap- 
prehensions were buryd in the thoughts of such a pitch of inhuman, hellish 
brutality, and the horror of the degeneracy of human nature...’* Crusoe’s 
physical reaction to his discovery is a violent one — he is seized by a bout of 
vomiting - and he is filled with an ‘abhorrence of the savage wretches’. 

This is absolute zero-tolerance: the denouncement of the “Other” as sub- 
human. Consequently, his extinction presents no problem, and henceforth 
Crusoe busies himself thinking up stratagems for wreaking destruction on the 
savages. Like any colonial conqueror, before and after him, he has recourse to the 
superiority of European arms technology: bringing his entire arsenal of firearms 
into position - muskets, rifles, pistols - in order to surprise and kill his enemies. 


His entire reaction is thus marked by a universalizing ethnocentrism, because 


13 J. Schlaeger, ‘Die Robinsonade als friihbiirgerliche “Eutopia”’, in Utopieforschung, W. Vo8- 
kamp (ed.), 3 vols. (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1985), II., pp. 279 - 289. 

14 Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, p. 95. 

15 Ibid., p. 51. 

16 P. Brantlinger, Crusoe’s Footprint. Cultural Studies in Britain and America (London: Rout- 
ledge, 1990), p. 2. “The trace is disturbance expressing itself.” 

17 Brantlinger, Crusoe’s Footprints, p. 2. 

18 Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, p. 121. 

19 Ibid., p. 121. 
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the deviations from his European norm that he has seen signs of - cannibalism 
and idolatry - are immediately translated into an abysmal and unredeemable 
Otherness that safely excludes the indigenes from the rest of the humanity. 

After some time, however, in one of his frequent musings, Crusoe changes 
tack by adopting a relativist stance:”” Why should he, so he argues, arrogate to 
himself the right of judging people whom God suffers to continue in their ways 
with impunity? And he goes on to say: ‘What right had I to engage in the quarrel 
of that blood which they shed promiscuously one upon another?” Accordingly, 
thus he reasons, he has no justification whatever to attack and kill them, as long 
as they do not pose a direct threat to himself. If he were to do so - and he refers to 
one of the darkest chapters of colonial expansion - then his behaviour would be 
just as bad as that of the Spanish in South America: 


where they [the Spanish] destroyed millions of these people, who, however they were 
idolaters and barbarians, and have several barbarous rites in their customs, such as 
sacrificing human bodies to their idols, were yet, as to the Spaniards, very innocent 
people [...]” 
Such behaviour, he continues, is justly detested by the whole of Christendom as 
‘meer butchery’,” which can be justified neither before God nor mankind. So 
much for Crusoe’s moral and theological reasoning. 

When Crusoe finally does get to meet Friday, he describes him as follows: “He 
had a very good countenance, not a fierce and surly aspect; but seem’d to have 
something very manly in his face, and yet he had all the sweetness and softness of 
a European in his countenance, too, especially when he smiled.’ What is 
spectacularly suspended here is the colonial gaze, whereby the “Other” is 
alienated to the extent of robbing him of his humanity. On the contrary, what 
Crusoe does here is to invoke the descriptive conventions of the bon sauvage 
along with its European idealizations. Does this mean that he forswears all 
ethnocentric prejudices? Obviously not, because by having Friday conform to 
European aesthetic conventions he deprives him of his alterity, which is nothing 
but the obverse of “bestializing” him. Put differently, Denzel Washington and 


20 On the question and the respective merits or demerits of universalism and relativism with 
regard to different cultures cf. T. Todorov, Nous et les autres: la réflexion francaise sur la 
diversité humaine (Paris: Seuil, c1989), pp. 21-31 and pp. 505-524: Relativism, even 
though initially benign in purpose, can, if carried too far, result in discounting the Other’s 
humanity; by contrast universalism, even though it becomes easily tainted by its association 
with discriminatory ethnocentrism, has the virtue, if properly applied, to designate what we 
all have in common, thereby safely including the Other within the category of humanity. 

21 Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, p. 125. 

22 Ibid., p. 125. 

23 Ibid., p. 126. 

24 Ibid., pp. 149 - 150. 
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Mike Tyson are just the two sides of the same coin of discrediting and disowning 
the racial “Other”: only if he looks like “one of us” is the indigene deemed to be 
fit for human society. 

And yet, on the other hand, he positively universalizes the savages to the 
extent of putting their uncultured nature on a par with that of the nurtured 
Europeans, thereby admitting them within the pale of humanity: 


He [God] has bestowed on them the same powers, the same reasons, the same affec- 
tions, the same sentiments of kindness and obligation, the same passions and resent- 
ment of wrongs, the same sense of gratitude, sincerity, fidelity, and all the capacities of 
doing good and receiving good, that he has given to us [...]”° 


Such a degree of egalitarian sentiment is somewhat unexpected from someone 
like Crusoe who, after all, has gone down in literary history as an arch-colonizer: 
as someone who gave Friday his English name without enquiring after his native 
one; who claims to have taught him language - English, of course - without 
wasting a single thought on the fact that Friday previously was not without 
language; who instructed him in the principles of the Christian faith; who made 
him wear clothes; who dissuaded him from eating human flesh; who taught him 
the whole range of civilizatory techniques, etc. 

However, even though Crusoe talks of the savages being endowed with the 
same kind of reason as he is, it is predominantly Friday’s emotions that he is 
impressed by — his ‘simple unfeign’d honesty’”® — and, when the latter becomes 
reunited with his father, he is deeply moved by his display of ‘filial affection’.”” 
All this is, of course, in keeping with the old colonial binary: ‘L’émotion est négre 
comme la raison helléne.”* Accordingly, Crusoe claims rationalism, technology, 
and all the other Western values exclusively for himself, while all that is left for 
Friday are his commendable, but rather uncouth, emotions plus ‘servitude and 
submission” - in short, what we have got here is the old colonial set-up. 

And yet, what Crusoe universalizes is not the whole of European culture, 
which becomes evident from his rejection of the Spanish colonial enterprise. As 
a matter of fact, the Spanish conquest of South America was implemented for the 
larger part by an impoverished lower gentry, the Castilian “aristocracy of the 
sword”, and this class - if we extrapolate Crusoe’s bourgeois assessment of their 
worth - was largely exploitative, unnecessarily cruel, and barbarous. That such 
acts of barbarity are not confined to the Spanish becomes evident when he 


25 Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, p. 152. 

26 Ibid., p. 135. 

27 Ibid., p. 173. 

28 F. Fanon, Peau noire: masques blancs (Paris: Seuil, c1965), p. 102. “Emotion is black, just as 
reason is Hellenic.” 

29 Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, p. 150. 
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censures the proletarian ‘English brutes’,”° who are later stranded on his island, 
for not doing the right things by their slaves: 


but they did not the measures with them as I did by my man Friday, viz, to begin with 
them upon the principle of having sav’d their lives, and then instruct them in the 
rational principles of life, much less of religion, civilizing them and reducing them by 
kind usage and affectionate arguings.”’ 


What becomes valourized as universal human qualities in this line of reasoning 
are the utterly relative, and by no means universal, virtues of a comparatively 
small subsection of humankind, i. e., the emerging English middle class along 
with its “Protestant work ethic” (Max Weber), its personalized relationship with 
God, and its self-reliance. This is what makes the world go round, and by passing 
these values on to the “poor natives”, the English brand of colonialism is con- 
ceived of as being infinitely more justified and benign than that of any of the 
other colonizing nations - an argument that has persisted right through to 
Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. In the blessings of these cultural achieve- 
ments everyone is permitted to participate, provided they know their place and 
play the game according to the rules laid down by the English. What, therefore, 
in the last resort determines Friday’s worth as a human being is the fact that he 
readily submits to this superior wisdom, it is his willingness to learn and not his 
innate nature “as such” that renders him valuable: ‘Freitags ‘common sense’ - 
sein gesunder Menschenverstand, beweist und beschrankt sich denn auch in der 
Anerkennung der Uberlegenheit und Fiihrungsrolle seines neuen Herrn.”” It is 
easy to imagine what would have happened had he proved to be obstreperous 
and recalcitrant - he would have been declared an irreclaimable brute, who 
would have been dealt with accordingly. 


3. 


A philosophical-theological discussion in a canoe on a lake in the North 
American wilderness, this is what sets the tone of the first five chapters of James 
Fenimore Cooper’s The Deerslayer (1841) - the very last of the series of Leath- 
erstocking-novels to be published, but the first one in terms of the chronology of 
the life of the hero, the hunter Natty Bumppo, as it is unfolded. Natty, or Deer- 


30 Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, p. 262. 

31 Ibid., p. 262. 

32 K. Kohl, Entzauberter Blick: Das Bild vom guten Wilden (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 
1986), p. 38. “Freitag’s common sense - his sound human understanding, therefore, also 
finds its validation in, and confines itself to, the recognition of the superiority and the leading 
role of his new Master.” 
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slayer, as he is then called, is in his early twenties at the time - around 1745 - the 
action of the novel sets in. His interlocutor, Harry “Hurry” March, another 
frontiersman, raises the subject of the colony’s administrators having awarded a 
prize for the scalps of indigent warriors fighting for the French, in the Franco- 
British colonial conflict that has spilled over, from the Seven Years’ War, into 
North America. This is what leads to the ensuing debate between the two - the 
equality or inequality of Indians and Whites. Before the actual argument begins, 
the authorial comment already indicates what kind of position will be taken by 
either: 


Hurry had all the prejudices and antipathies of the white hunter, who generally regards 
the Indian as a sort of natural competitor, and not infrequently as a natural enemy. As a 
matter of course, he was loud, clamorous, dogmatical and not very argumentative.” 


What the authorial comment supplies us with is, to use the linguistic termi- 
nology pertinent in this case, not so much the propositional content of the 
speaker’s ideas as the modality component of his propositional attitude towards 
the subject under discussion. The same goes for Natty: 


Deerslayer, on the other hand, manifested a very different temper, proving by the 
moderation of his language, the fairness of his views, and the simplicity of his de- 
scriptions, that he possessed every disposition to hear reason, a strong innate desire to 
do justice, and an ingenuousness that was singularly indisposed to have recourse to 
sophism to maintain an argument, or to defend a prejudice.** 


After the scene has been set in this way, Hurry lets the cat out of the bag: 


[...] Here’s three colours on ‘arth; white, black, and red. White is the highest colour, 
and therefore the best man; black comes next, and is put to live in the neighbourhood of 
the white man, as tolerable and fit to be made use of; and red comes last, which shows 
that those that made ‘em never expected an Indian to be accounted more than half 
human.” 


Having thus established the ranking order of the various races, very much in the 
fashion of a league table, he invokes the epidermal semiotics of race by way of 
distinguishing the one from the other: 


Now, skin makes the man. This is reason; else how are people to judge each other. The 
skin is put on, over all, in order that when a creatur’, or a mortal, is fairly seen, you may 
know at once what to make of him. You know a bear from a look by his skin, and a grey 
squirrel from a black.*° 


33 J. F. Cooper, The Deerslayer (New York: Penguin Classics, 1987), p. 49. 
34 Ibid., p. 49. 

35 Cooper, Deerslayer, pp. 49 - 50. 

36 Ibid., p. 59. 
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To make matters entirely clear, the authorial comment sums up Hurry’s attitude 
for us: “Hurry was one of those theorists who believe in the inferiority of all of the 
human race, who were not white.” 

In practical terms this means that Hurry has no qualms about shooting on 
sight any Indian he comes across, no matter what the latter’s intentions may be, 
and that he means to make good revenue from scalping as many Indians as 
possible: ‘as for scalping, or even skinning a savage, I look upon them, pretty 
much the same as cutting off the ears of wolves for the bounty, or stripping a bear 
of its hide.”* 

In order further to support his opinion Hurry has recourse to the positive law 
of the colony whereby this practice has been made legal. It has become obvious 
by now that Hurry is an unabashedly exclusivist ethnocentrist who posits 
Western norms as universal while denigrating those with different norms, in this 
case the Indians, as subhuman, which allows him to exterminate them like so 
many vermin. This is colonial stereotyping at its worst. By contradistinction, 
Deerslayer follows a different line of reasoning: 


[...] Pl not deny that he [God] gave each race its gifts. A white man’s gifts are chris- 
tianized, while a red skin’s are more for the wilderness. Thus it would be a great offence 
for a white man to scalp the dead, whereas it’s a signal vartue in an Indian. Then again, a 
white man cannot amboosh women and children in war, while a red skin may. “Tis cruel 
work Ill allow, but for them it’s lawful work, while for us it would be a grievous sin.” 


According to Todorov’s definition, Deerslayer with his insistence on different 
culturally determined gifts is a classical relativist: ‘tous les jugements sont re- 
latifs: 4 un temps, a un lieu, a un contexte.’ Although relativism has the moral 
edge over Hurry’s narrow-minded ethnocentrism, it is not without its inherent 
dangers, because relativity, if pushed too far, can also — just like its obverse: 
exclusive universalism - lead to certain people being regarded as beyond the pale 
of humanity. In order to obviate this, Cooper endows his hero with the right 
amount of universalizing sentiment: ‘I look upon the red men to be quite as 
human as we are ourselves, Hurry. They have their gifts, and their religion, it’s 
true, but that makes no difference in the end, when each will be judged according 
to his deeds, and not according to his skin.”“' And he goes on: ‘[...] but I do say 
they [Indians and Whites] are both men. Men of different races and colours, and 


37 Ibid., p. 50. 

38 Loc. cit.. 

39 Cooper, Deerslayer, p. 50. 
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having different gifts and traditions, but in the main, with the same natur’s. Both 
have souls and both will be held accountable for their deeds in life.” 

What, accordingly, constitutes the communality of mankind is a universal 
ethical plus religious principle, applying to Red and White alike: so that there are 
“good” Indians, like the Delawares, and “bad” Indians, like the Mingos, just as 
there are “bad” Europeans, in this case the French. Without wanting to discuss 
the unacceptable nationalism implicit in these distinctions, one can say that the 
Deerslayer is an unconscious Rousseausean in that for him the universal mark of 
humanity is its perfectibility in ethical terms, hence there is good and bad on 
either side, yet, at the same time, he argues with Montesquieu, that human beings 
are free to transcend the limitations imposed upon them by their laws. He 
himself is living proof of this: by constantly insisting on the priority of natural 
over positive law, such as when, early in his career, he doubts the wisdom of the 
colonial legislation that encourages the scalping of Indians, right through until, 
later in life, when he repeatedly gets into conflict with the powers-that-be, as set 
out in The Pioneers. 

Unlike the arch-colonist Crusoe, whose ultimate aim, in spite of his univer- 
salizing posturing, is to dominate the lesser breeds, Natty Bumppo has never had 
such aspirations. Whereas Crusoe remains safely entrenched in his English 
middle-class attitudes which permit him to be slightly, but only very slightly, 
indulgent towards the natives, Natty is of a different ilk altogether. Brought up 
among Indians, he possesses an intimate knowledge of their culture, including 
all their tremendous technical know-how of surviving in the wilderness, which 
eventually makes him such a formidable enemy to contend with. At the same 
time he manages to remain faithful to his “gifts” as a white person and Christian, 
evidence of which is supplied by his behaviour after he has killed his first Indian: 
he treats his dying enemy with all the respect due to a valiant warrior, and he 
assures him that his scalp is not in peril because of the reward offered: 


White I was born, and white will I die; colour to the last, even though the King’s Majesty, 
clinging to his government, and all his councils, both at home and in the colonies, 
forget from what they come, and where they hope to go, and all for a little advantage in 
warfare.“ 


Indeed, utilitarian considerations, which in the last resort vitiated Crusoe’s 
relationship with Friday, never play any part in Natty’s dealings with the natives. 
He thus occupies an almost mythical middle-ground between nature and nur- 
ture, and it is this singular combination of qualities which makes him into a kind 


42 Ibid., p. 59. 
43 Cf. Todorov, Nous et les autres, p. 514. 
44 Cooper, Deerslayer, p. 125. 
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of academic “New Man” that is well suited for life in the virgin land he freely 
roams.” 

However, not only is Natty “the child of nature”, but also “the standard- 
bearer of civilization”,” in that, as a scout employed by the British army, he is 
instrumental in furthering the inexorable advance of settlements and hence the 
cultivation of virgin land. Although he constantly attempts to mediate between 
Indians and Whites, he is unable to halt the assimilation or even extinction of the 
former, and it is with the benefit of hindsight that we realize who is going to win 
out in the argument between Hurry and Natty. In the end, in The Pioneers, Natty 
has, as it were, displaced himself because a civilization that is an exact replica of 
its corrupt European counterpart has finally caught up with him. This renders 
null and void all the adamic resonances the Euro-American frontiersman is 
surrounded with. Thus, far from being the beginning of something new, he is - 
however unwillingly - an agent of destruction and of a history of dispossession 
that is fraught with guilt. It is not for nothing that Cooper should have written the 
earliest part of his hero’s story as the very last one of its series because in our 
beginning lies our end, and vice versa. 


4, 


This essay has, thus far, presented literary examples of the colonizer’s attempts at 
clothing domination in professed human kindness; an attitude which it is fairly 
easy to deconstruct. However, there exist quite a few texts where the tables are 
turned and the “civilized” have to prove their human qualities vis-a-vis the 
“savages”, who are apt to look at them somewhat askance, thereby questioning 
from the outset any notions of Western superiority. This is precisely where the 
relevance of literature lies, i.e., being part of, or even initiating, a counter- 
discourse to the prevailing colonial ideology and its attendant anthropological 
assumptions. 

Science fiction, which as a genre bears testimony to ‘the powers of the human 
word to go beyond and against “that which is the case”’,** has become the 
suitably modern medium of travel writing: after every corner of the globe has 
been explored and charted, the vastness of intergalactic space has become the 
only thinkable new frontier. Literary imagination, therefore, has had to turn to 
the future to think of unknown territories - or stellar constellations - inhabited 


45 Cf. H. Nash Smith, Virgin Land. The American West as Symbol and Myth (New York: Vintage, 
1950), and A. K. Moore, The Frontier Mind (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963). 
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by beings that are every bit as weird as the denizens of the terra incognita 
appeared to the early explorers of the New World. 

The situation in Bertram Chandler’s short story, The Cage,” (1957) is, as 
follows. Following some kind of technical failure, Lode Star, an intergalactic 
space ship, is forced to make an emergency landing on a remote planet. Living 
conditions on the stellar desert-island are easy and do not require any of the 
survival-techniques Robinson Crusoe had to develop:” the climate is that of an 
eternal subtropical summer, and there is an abundance of edibles. Accordingly, 
the latter-day Robinsons, who soon realize that they will have to stay on their 
remote planet for good, start making plans as to their future survival. What is at 
stake here, however, is not their success as a group of individuals but as repre- 
sentatives of the entire human race because they are somehow aware of the fact 
that they are in competition with other rational beings with whom they might 
come into contact. Hence they insist on maintaining their own rationality which 
- in the best of Enlightenment tradition - for them is guaranteed by the use of 
articulate sounds as “signs of internal conceptions” (John Locke) and social 
organization. 

Given this definition of the animal rationale as articulate and sociable, they 
start out with the best of intentions. However, in spite of external conditions 
being quite favourable to their purpose, they soon start degenerating to the 
lowest possible level, where they sleep under makeshift shelters and devour 
uncooked fish. What eventually causes the social cohesion of the group to dis- 
integrate is the disparity in numbers between men and women. The solution 
arrived at is that the men should fight for the women, thus ensuring the pro- 
creation, and hence survival, of the fittest. Right in the middle of the Darwinist 
scramble for copulation, ensuing from this, a space-ship from a neighbouring 
planet arrives, and the scene that presents itself to the non-humanoid crew is as 
follows: ‘[...] the arena was to the First Mate’s eye no more than a pale green 
saucer in which little white ants scurried aimlessly.” The narrator’s proleptic 
comment of this disgraceful scene is as follows: “The party from the survey ship 
would, perhaps, be excused for failing to recognize the survivors from [...] the 
Lode Star as rational beings.’ 

Accordingly, four of the survivors - one woman, three men - are caught as 
specimens ofa rare and exotic animal, and they are taken home by their captors 


49 B. Chandler, ‘The Cage’, in Yet More Penguin Science Fiction, ed. B. Aldiss (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin, 1964), pp. 112 - 124. 

50 On the generic conventions of the desert-island story or Robinsonade cf. E. Reckwitz, Die 
Robinsonade: Themen und Formen einer literarischen Gattung (Amsterdam: B. R. Griiner, 
1975). 
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52 Ibid., p. 112. 
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to be displayed in a kind of zoo. This is where their difficulties start, because they 
resent being treated ‘as lower animals’ by their captors,’ whose shape, with 
typically colonial contempt, is described as being that of ‘six-legged beer bar- 
rels’.* ‘The problem [...]’, one of the prisoners rightly says, ‘is to convince these 
things [...] that we are rational beings like themselves. How would they define a 
rational being? How would we define a rational being?” That is, indeed, the 
problem, because the captives’ speech is regarded as the chirruping of birds, 
their attempts at laying out Pythagoras’ Theorem with small pieces broken from 
branches elicits no response, and when they have recourse to weaving baskets by 
way of producing some kind of intelligent artefact, the warders put the men and 
the woman in one cage because they take this activity to be in preparation of 
breeding. 

So much for showing that in this story the situation has been reversed: 
whereas previously the onus of proving that they are intelligent beings was on the 
natives, it is now the humanoid explorers who are confronted with that necessity. 
What becomes sufficiently clear is that - in view of the earthlings’ appallingly 
animal-like social behaviour - all their claims to rationality, of which they 
provide the conventionally accepted tokens, have been forfeited. 

This begs the question, what is the shared middle-ground of rationality, if it 
exists at all, that could possibly exist between captors and captives? The answer 
provided by the story is as cynical as it is unexpected: the cages the earthlings 
are kept in are infested with mice, and, at the woman’s request, the men build an 
intricate trap in which they manage to catch a mouse, which they put in one of 
the baskets in order to keep it as a pet. All of a sudden the prison-doors are flung 
open, due apologies are offered, the erstwhile prisoners are wined and dined and 
treated as special guests, because: ‘only rational beings [...] put other beings in 
cages’.”° This is the punch-line, towards whose unity of effect, in truly Poe-like 
fashion, the whole story has been geared. 

The cynicism of the story lies in the denial of the utopian possibility that there 
might exist - in the infinity of other solar systems — intelligent beings compared 
with whom man is nothing but a primitive tribesman of space. However, there 
are just no intergalactic Houyhnhnms comparable to our Yahoos, and what 
might lead to a colonial encounter in reverse - in the course of which the 
humanoid savages would not only have their own faults corrected but also their 
prejudiced misconception of the “Other” as a lesser breed - ultimately reveals a 
common level of savagery posing as rationality. 
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5. 


Another literary case of the way colonizers and colonized perceive each other is 
supplied by a novel by the Australian author Patrick White. The initial situation 
in A Fringe of Leaves (1976) is, as follows. In 1836 the female protagonist of the 
novel, Ellen Roxburgh, and her husband Austin Roxburgh are on board the brig 
Bristol Maid on its homebound voyage from Sydney, where they have stayed to 
visit Austin’s brother Garnet. The Roxburghs are, to put it mildly, an oddly 
matched pair. He is upper middle-class with aristocratic aspirations, a man in 
his mid-fifties: a pallid, forever ailing amateur scholar with a large private 
income. She, his junior by thirty years, is originally a robust farmer’s daughter 
from Cornwall. The antecedents of how these two people, from completely dif- 
ferent walks of life, have come to meet and fall in love with each other are 
supplied via a number of flash-backs that are interspersed throughout the action. 

What becomes visible through these constant juxtapositions of past and 
present is the metamorphosis the young woman had to undergo in order finally 
to become the Mrs. Austin Roxburgh that is endowed with all the airs and graces 
of the upper class of the early Victorian age: how her rough language - the 
graphic, earthy Cornish dialect of her youth - is smoothed out, to become plum- 
in-the-mouth Standard English; how she acquires the art of making polite 
conversation; and, how she learns the behavioural code befitting a lady of her 
standing. In the course of this socialization she is turned into an artificial figure 
that anxiously strives not to make a faux pas which might displease or disgrace 
her husband. At the same time the reader is made aware, as a constant non-dit 
running underneath that which is explicitly stated, of what a loss of spontaneity 
and what amount of sexual repression had to be suffered in the process of 
ladyfication. There are several hints to the effect that, as far as Ellen is concerned, 
the marriage with Austin is sexually as well as emotionally unsatisfactory, which, 
on the level of the action set in Australia, leads to the eruptive sexual act with her 
brother-in-law, Garnet. However, apart from this one blatant transgression, Ellen 
strives very hard to conduct herself in conformity with what her role and social 
position require. 

So much for the antecedents. The homeward journey to England is inter- 
rupted when Bristol Maid gets into a heavy storm off the South-West coast of 
Australia and founders. After several gruelling weeks spent in a life-boat, where 
scenes occur that are reminiscent of the Raft of the Medusa, the survivors, 
among them the Roxburghs, strike land. Almost the moment they set foot on the 
beach, they are violently set upon by a band of Aborigines. Some members of the 
crew and Austin Roxburgh are killed immediately, the rest are scattered to meet 
their fate somewhat later. Ellen alone remains captive among the “savages”, as 
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she refers to the natives, in an, as it were, historically correct manner, throughout 
the narrative. 

Thus begins her martyrdom. Robbed of her clothes and utterly dependant on 
the mercy of the tribe, she is assigned, as a sort of slave, to one of the clans the 
tribe consists of. This constellation - a white woman as the helpless victim of 
“savages” — evokes a topos which, because of its taboo qualities and the sexual 
fantasies surrounding it, has become a very powerful representational tool in the 
history of the colonial encounter; as Frantz Fanon has demonstrated in his 
psychoanalysis of this racist variation on the la belle (blanche) et la béte (noire)- 
myth. In the tradition and diction of the novel of the 19" century, what is lying 
ahead of Ellen Roxburghs would be referred to as “a fate worse than death”. In 
terms of the colonial intertext thus invoked, she quite naturally views the savages 
as existing on the lowest of animal levels, and, time and again, she is struck by 
how unspeakably primitive the living conditions of these hunters and gatherers 
are — the squalor, the constant search for food and the mindless cruelty with 
which they treat their captive. Repeatedly she refers to her captors as her “tor- 
mentors”, who use her as a slightly exotic beast of burden whom they feed with 
scraps and left-overs from their meagre repasts. 

Under such conditions it is not surprising that, in her universalizing eyes, the 
Aborigines should represent a particularly grotesque deviation from the human 
norm: ‘what she longed to sense in the behaviour of these human beings was 
evidence of a spiritual design, but that she could not [...],” as the authorial 
narrator renders her feelings. What, however, awakens in her in this hopeless 
situation is the spirit of survival: “But she would not, must not die - why, she 
could not imagine, when she had been deprived of all that she most loved and 
valued.”* 

This resolution takes the form of an irrepressible élan vital, and what in- 
creasingly re-emerges in her personality is the robust farm girl she once was who 
was used to coping with physical hardship of any kind. In this phase a significant 
shift occurs on the narratorial level: the authorial narrator no longer refers to 
her, as he previously did, with almost ceremonial irony, as Mrs. Roxburgh, but 
henceforth she is designated as Ellen Gluyas, her maiden name. Other in- 
dications of her return to her former self are her frequent lapses into the Cornish 
dialect of her youth. In the course of her fight for survival, which is basically a 
fight against the constant hunger she suffers, she is reduced to an ‘animal con- 
dition’,”’ which, as the narratorial voice comments, is in no respect different 
from that of the savages. Thus, she soon manages to overcome her revulsion and 
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greedily sucks or devours everything edible she can find, or whatever remains 
the tribe leave for her: fishbones, skeletons of rats, larvae, grubs, small snakes. 

Eventually, she comes across the traces of a cannibalistic ritual feast from 
which the tribe had excluded her. When she stumbles upon an object that she 
identifies as a human thigh-bone, her first reaction is one of civilizatory “dis- 
gust”, which is in no way different from Robinson Crusoe’s abhorrence of such 
savage practices, and, accordingly, she regards this as further proof of the Ab- 
origines’ animal-like degradation. Then, after a moment’s hesitation, she has 


second thoughts: 


Then, instead, she found herself stooping, to pick it [the thigh-bone] up. There were 
one or two shreds of half-cooked flesh and gobbets of fat still adhering to this mon- 
strous object. Her stiffened body and almost audibly twangling nerves were warning 
her against what she was about to do, what she was, in fact, already doing. She had 
raised the bone, and was tearing at it with her teeth, spasmodically chewing, swallowing 
by great gulps which her throat threatened to return. But did not. She flung the bone 
away only after it was cleaned, and followed slowly in the wake of her cannibal men- 
tors.” 


This is the turning point in her relations with the tribe: from now on she 
considers herself as a member of the clan, she is elected to join the head of the 
clan’s harem, and she is allowed to participate in every ritual. Hence, she comes 
to realize that the tribe’s behaviour, which initially appeared to her as nothing 
but disorganized savagery, is, in fact, replete with intricate patterns of social 
organization that she had been blind to, and that only go to confirm the Abo- 
rigines’ humanity. The rest of the story is quickly told. With the help of Jack 
Chance, a run-away convict, she eventually gets back to civilization in the small 
British garrison of Moreton Bay where, after a period of recovery, she decides 
henceforth to live in Sydney. 

Within the generic tradition of the Robinsonade or desert-island story, as part 
of which the present novel can be counted, her “going native” in the whole- 
hearted way she does would be considered a gross dereliction of duty, and a 
defection from the civilizatory norms that had been instilled into her: she would 
be regarded as having let her side down. The text, however, does not permit such 
a negative assessment of the protagonist’s lapse into savagery. On the contrary, 
the protagonist herself has to revise her own value-system in the light of the 
experiences she is forced to undergo. This, in due course, causes her to abandon 
her initial prejudice against what, at the time, appeared to her as the innate 
nastiness and brutishness of the Aborigines. 

When the tribe falls on, even by their “primitive” standards, particularly hard 
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times, the authorial comment records Ellen’s reaction to this: ‘the whole of life 
now revolved around the search for food, which her own aggravated hunger 
made seem only rational behaviour.” This is relativism in its purest form, 
because she thereby acknowledges that what appears to be so primitive about the 
Aborigines’ culture is, by all means, intelligent, as well as a functional way of 
coping with the hardship of their existence. The passage just quoted goes on as 
follows: ‘it was in any case what she had accepted as the answer to the hard facts 
of existence before she had been taught the habits and advantages of refine- 
ment’. This would be the universalizing conclusion to be drawn from the 
relativism just mentioned: wherever human beings have to wrest a scanty live- 
lihood from nature, whether as Aborigines in the Australian bush or as peasants 
in Cornwall, life becomes a universal struggle whose structures - if one goes 
beyond the differences on the surface - are comparable, particularly in view of 
certain universal requirements imposed upon human beings by their more basic 
nature. 

Accordingly, when she is involved in one of the combined dancing, eating, 
and copulating rituals of her tribe, her perception of this event becomes fused in 
her mind with a reminiscence of the rustic feasts she used to take part in when 
she was a girl in Cornwall. In other words: if all cultures can be seen as in- 
dividually appropriate answers to specific climatic, geographical, and other 
requirements, they are all of equal value. This functional universalism lends itself 
to being explained by drawing on one particular theoretical approach to the 
problem of alterity. Thus, in terms of Claude Lévi-Strauss’ structural anthro- 
pology, the cognitive and social structures of Amazonian Indians are in no way 
different from those of seemingly more highly developed cultures. On the con- 
trary, through observing so-called primitive cultures one gains insights into the 
universal structures of thinking that all humans share. In establishing close 
resemblances between peasant life in 19""-century Britain and the Stone Age 
culture of the Aborigines, White seems to draw his inspiration, however un- 
wittingly, from this model. 

In discursive terms, the “Other” as presented in the novel can be universalized 
as follows: within the context of the English society of her time Ellen Gluyas 
possesses, like all other members of the lower classes, the status of an “Other” or 
“savage”, who, as Foucault sees it, is subjected to a repressive process of “inner” 
colonization, as a consequence of which she is “normalized”. Her education as a 
lady could be considered an instance of this process. Psycho-analytically 
speaking, her re-barbarization in the course of her life as a member of a tribe of 
savages can be equalled with a liberation of this unconscious “Other” or “savage” 
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from the fetters of repression: “L’autre, c’est mon (propre) inconscient,”™ as 
Julia Kristeva has put it. In other words, what appears uncanny or even sinister 
about the “Other” is that which lies secretly hidden within us - to translate 
somewhat inadequately the Freudian play on the semantic difference, as well as 
etymological similarity, between unheimlich (uncanny) and heimlich (secret). 
The fact that Ellen Gluyas conceives of her relapse into barbarity as a discovery 
of her own true inner self, in addition to her subsequent scepticism towards the 
blessings of British civilization, seems to confirm this view. 


6. 


The degree of invention that has been at work in the colonial encounter between 
the dominant and the dominated,” of which we have just analyzed a few typical 
examples from literature, can be summarized as follows. The ostensibly benign 
assessment of the colonized in Defoe’s or Cooper’s novels does not, as we have 
seen, diminish by one whit the harsh realities of domination. On the contrary, the 
relativizing attempts at, somewhat condescendingly, granting the natives a kind 
of human status seem to be less motivated by considerations of a philanthropic 
nature than by a typical colonial aporia. As we have seen in our initial discussion 
of colonial discourse, on the one hand the dominated’s status as a human being 
has to be reduced so as to justify the entire process of colonial conquest and 
domination, with all the blatant injustices this entails. However, this denigration 
of the colonial “Other” lands the colonizer in a quandary: how does one vin- 
dicate one’s civilizatory efforts of instructing and converting the savages, that so 
successfully serve to mask the baser material motives underlying colonialism, if 
the “Others” are irreclaimable brutes? Hence, they have to be accorded at least 
some residual human qualities, so as to make them eligible for the blessings of 
European civilization in the first place. 

The most effective ways of countering the implicitly universalizing tendencies 
informing such feeble attempts at relativizing the natives’ culture is the reversal 
of perspectives such as practiced in the more recent literary cases dealt with. In 
Chandler’s science fiction story, it is the colonizers’ culture that is called into 
doubt, while in White’s novel the value of the ontogenetic process of civilization 
is questioned altogether. To put it in Foucauldian terms, one could argue that the 


64 J. Kristeva, Etrangers a nous-mémes (Paris: Fayard, 1988), p. 271. “The other is my (own) 
unconscious.” 

65 For a detailed analysis of this process cf. the comprehensive and penetrating study by Z. 
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earlier literary examples are transcodings of the episteme of the classical age 
with its penchant for fixed nomenclatures and unshakeable taxonomies, whereas 
the more recent texts are evidence of “la pensée moderne” whereby the onto- 
logical link between the words and the things has been severed to give way to a 
sceptical awareness of the world being a construct of the human mind. The 
incipient structuralism emerging in White’s novel might be seen as evidence of 
this: ‘le structuralisme n’est pas une méthode nouvelle; il est la conscience 
éveillée et inquiéte du savoir moderne.” 

This awakened conscience as well as consciousness of every definition of 
one’s self being inextricably linked to that of the “Other” - of every meaning- 
making being dependant on its placement within a grid of oppositions - even- 
tually does away with, and serves to disprove, all racial and cultural norms and 
hierarchies. This is in accordance with the logic that there can be no identity 
without difference, just as much as we can only discern difference against a 
background of identity - otherwise there would be nothing but meaningless 
disparity. 

This logic enjoins on every culture a high degree of reflexivity with regard to 
its own normative status, because it is subject to categorizations that are his- 
torically and / or socially conditioned. Literature’s specific contribution to this 
process, according to Hans Robert Jaufs, lies in promoting what he calls “an 
explorative morality”, which, far from being normative and universalizing, is 
insistent on showing the multifariousness of the world of particulars, on dis- 
tinguishing between what is familiar and what is alien, as well as exploring the 
compatibility of our own norms with those of others. This is exactly what the 
texts discussed in this paper might contribute to bringing about - making the 
reader aware of the extent to which anthropological definitions of humanity, 
whether we agree with them or not, are contingent upon their time and place. In 
other words, ‘[...] it is the work of art which provides the medium for an 
experience that bridges the limit between the same and the other’,” and liter- 
ature is achieving this by providing us with the aesthetic experience of other 
peoples’ mode of existence. In this regard, it would also constitute an excellent 
hermeneutical and self-reflexive tool for a new kind of intercultural humanism. 


67 M. Foucault, Les mots et les choses (Paris: Gallimard, 1966), p. 221. “Structuralism is not a 
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Ubuntu / Botho: Ideology or Promise? 


Africanist academics, in their discourses of African humanism, are yet to arti- 
culate convincing arguments reconciling the heterodoxy of the idealism, so 
espoused, with the embedded contradictions in the societies that claim to 
practice humanistic principles.' Their account of humanism does not ac- 
commodate the culture of corruption and entrenched ethnocentrism which is 
such a significant part of contemporary African subjectivity. Such an account 
would also gain from a homogenous historical approach and / or conflation of 
different cultures into a single cultural memory. Amongst the sub-Saharan Af- 
rican peoples, for example, what does it really mean to be a human being? Do we 
have a single historical reference as to what constitutes a human being among 
African peoples? If not, to what extent do we lay claim to a homogenous theory of 
“African” humanism? These complexities, amongst others, pose a challenge to 
any discourse of African humanism, which ought to be able to accommodate 
them. This paper is an attempt to delineate such complexities, and to ask, in what 
manner can we speak of African humanism in the face of these evolving chal- 
lenges? 

I begin with a brief discussion on the debate which attends the idea of a 
“human person” in contemporary Africanist discourses. Understanding the key 
structures of this argument will enable us to appreciate the generic progression 
towards a homogenous African memory. First of all, if we do not agree on the 
same concept of a “human person”, how do we lay claim to having a peculiarly 
Africanist notion of humanism? I will articulate a theory of humanism derived 
from the Bantu notion of referring to a “human person”. But this peculiar view is 
not devoid of epistemological controversies. A genuine theory of African hu- 
manism will have to address and transcend these controversies as it affects the 
normative conceptualization of the human person within this African context. 

The idea of the human person amongst the different ethnicities of sub-Sa- 


1 I use the term ‘Africa’ in a vague generality and restricted focus to sub-Saharan African 
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haran Africa is wide in intentionality. The process through which one may arrive 
at a typical notion of an “African” humanism would involve a gradation of 
different symbolic representations of what constitutes a “human person” 
amongst various communities within this sub-Saharan African region. However, 
the limited space here does not enable a comprehensive examination of what 
constitutes these human experiences. I recognize this limitation and will only 
admit an approximation of what might, in a symbolic gesture, represent an 
African humanism or even a normative understanding of what constitutes the 
“human person” in this context. 

In contemporary Africanist discourses, a major debate on the idea of a human 
being centres on what I would call a procedural vs. noumenal debate on self- 
realization. The procedural argument holds that the idea of a “human person” is 
not unconditionally given; a human person is a being-in-process. It is therefore 
no coincidence that this view generates several questions: when does one be- 
come a human being, or metamorphose from being an “it” to become a human 
subject, in this Africanist mindset? and, In what manner or context does one lose 
this human subjectivity? 

The procedural argument generally rests on the assumption that in a typical 
African society, personhood is something that is acquired or gained through 
successful integration in the community (with the emphasis, in this case, on 
“successful”). But humanity is not just a process; to be a human being is a 
quality. One might actually lose this quality of being human to become non- 
human or it. But what is the criterion to measure this “quality” of humanity? 
Justification for this argument is usually enhanced by evidence of anthropolo- 
gical nuances found in various African communities. Different points of view 
have emerged. I will examine two authors whose writing on the subject has 
provoked the most substantive debates: Ifeanyi Menkiti and Kwasi Wiredu. 

Menkiti extrapolates from African sayings, proverbs and anthropological 
nuances to arrive at the conclusion that, in traditional Africa the concept of 
personhood is a quality to be achieved, a derivative, so to speak. In his seminal 
essay, ‘Person and Community in African Traditional Thought’, Menkiti proffers 
an idea that has become known in contemporary Africanist discourses as “ra- 
dical communitarianism”. In this view, the individual is dependent on the 
community to gain his human essence: 


As far as Africans are concerned, the reality of the communal world takes precedence 
over the reality of the individual life histories [...] And this primacy is meant to apply 
not only ontologically, but also in regard to epistemic accessibility. It is in rootedness in 
an ongoing human community that the individual comes to see himself as a man, and it 
is by first knowing this community as a stubborn perduring fact of the psychophysical 
world that the individual also comes to know himself as a durable, more or less per- 
manent, fact of this world [...] That full personhood is not perceived as simply given at 
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the very beginning of one’s life, but is attained after one is well along in society, 


indicates straight away that the older an individual gets the more of a person he beco- 


mes.” 


The evidence offered to justify this claim is that, in Africa, the death of a child 
does not cause grief in comparison to the death of an adult. Children are not-yet 
persons and, hence, do not have the same rights to elaborate burial ceremonies, 
as accorded to adults (i. e. persons). But even the adult can lose this personhood. 
One loses the epistemic accessibility to being a “person” when one contravenes 
the precepts of the society in which he lives. When an “adult” behaves in a way 
not expected of an “adult”, his human quality depreciates. But it also means that 
one who fails to live up to the psycho-social, and especially economic, expe- 
ctations of his community, loses the quality of humanness. This is the basis on 
which Menkiti proceeds to configure what he considers as an African under- 
standing of the “human person”, in which an individual is wholly “created” by 
the community! 

Wiredu’s philosophy of human personhood begins with the assertion that in 
traditional African society, ‘the concept ofa person is a social concept before it is 
anything else [...] personhood is not an automatic quality of the human indi- 
vidual; it is something to be achieved.” According to Wiredu, since ethical 
virtues and practices are not external but relative to the cultural community in 
which they are embedded, the normative essence of such virtuous practice is 
informed within the context of the community. This is the context in which an 
individual’s self-recognition is endorsed and represents the scope of a person’s 
subjective legitimacy. In fact, the very attempt to affirm or recognize the indi- 
vidual as a “person”, or the process of self-affirmation in which an individual 
may begin to perceive him or herself as “I”, is only possible if the communal set 
of ends are accepted as the ultimate starting point. 

The noumenal argument, a view to which I subscribe, is also championed by 
the likes of Kwame Appiah, Richard Onwuanuibe, and Kwame Gyekye (to a lesser 
extent). In the tradition of Kant, the noumenal position holds that the African 
subjectivity is a notional-given. In this view, the community or society neither 
gives nor takes away one’s humanity. Although the community affirms one’s 
humanity, one’s subjectivity is not a quality to be acquired and therefore an 
individual’s subjective is not a being-in-process, but wholly given at birth. The 
very fact that we are born as human persons into a human community gives us 


2 I. A. Menkiti, ‘Person and Community in African traditional thought’, in African Philosophy: 
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the automatic status of human subjectivity - a quality that we may not lose by 
being more or less integrated in the human community. Our self-determination 
as a human person is self-given and especially recognized as an enduring gift to 
the community. The virtue we bear to the community is the fact of our unique 
human gift through which this community flourishes in the first place. 

Other Africanist scholars have written widely on the subject and the choice of 
these scholars is, primarily, because they have provoked wider discussion on the 
subject. A further consideration is to offer an inclusive representation, since 
Wiredu, Appiah, and Gyekye are Akan, while Menkiti and Onwuanuibe are Igbo. 
And yet, that is not to claim that these scholars are the spokespersons of the sub- 
Saharan African continent on the subject. The crucial point is that the general 
understanding of the “human person” within sub-Saharan African cultures 
generally gravitates towards the philosophical temperament that they have 
developed. There will be variations as to what constitute these procedural and 
noumenal imperatives of personhood and their limits. This debate is also at the 
centre of the contemporary debate in African communitarianism vis-a-vis the 
relationship between the individual and the community. It is argued that since 
the idea of a person within the sub-Saharan African milieu is social, it follows 
that the community good be prior to individual right. The primacy of the 
community means that the individual is necessarily secondary; his right to be 
may be trumped in the fulfilment of communal ends. This is a position I disagree 
with. Indeed, I argued that the relationship between the individual and the 
community, as constitutive of African communitarianism, does not need to 
engender a radical dichotomy of ontological dualism. The relationship in my 
view is contemporaneous; neither the community nor the individual is prior to 
each other.’ Excluding these basic points of disagreement, we might have a 
common ground in which to begin articulating a common vision of African 
humanism. For this purpose, I will defer to the Bantu notion of referring to a 
human being, because it offers a holistic platform for an “African” notion of 
humanism. It is also a view that accords with my own understanding that the 
idea of a human person is a quality given at birth, a subjective gift to an “other” 
within a human community. 

In general parlance, what has become known as ubuntu / botho is a derivative 
from the Bantu notion of a human being. The Shona refer to a person as muntu 
(singular) and vanhu (plural). The Zulu, Xhosa and Ndebele call a person in the 
singular umntu/umuntu and in the plural abantu. Among the Sotho and 
Tswana, a person is called muthu (singular) and bathu / batho (plural). The 
emergence of ubuntu as a public discourse is not isolated from the attempt to 
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deal with the perceived crises of modernity, which is afflicting many contem- 
porary sub-Saharan African societies. The projected argument is that indige- 
nous African society is oriented towards a communitarian ethos: an ethos that 
has been destroyed through the constant hammering of modernity. Thus, mo- 
dernity has introduced an abstract individualist mode of life that has become a 
threat to the fabric of traditional African societies. 

Accordingly, the very attempt to rehabilitate contemporary African society 
would occur through a re-visitation of African traditional ways of life, which 
ubuntu / botho encapsulates in the Sotho-Tswana / Zulu-Xhosa-Ndeble apho- 
risms: Motho ke motho ka batho babang; Umuntu (umntu) ngumuntu ngabantu 
(A person is a person through other people). These aphorisms capture the overall 
symbolic character of the sub-Saharan African concept of humanism. It is a 
concept that will admit both normative and evaluative procedures. The idea of 
being a human person is laden with certain norms. Hence, one may depreciate in 
his humanness. He has no ubuntu / botho means that he lacks humanity (not that 
he loses his humanity). 

But, being a person through other people strikes one as an affirmation of an 
otherness-dependent subjectivity. It entails recognition that one’s humanity is 
constituted by the “other”, with their differences and uniqueness. This other- 
ness-dependency is not an abstract procedure; to be human, it is not sufficient to 
be in a passive relationship, but rather in a relationship of creative human 
engagement, as Metz and Gaie persuasively argue: ‘in a typical African ethic, the 
only way to develop one’s humanness is to relate to others in a positive way’.” 
This means that if and when one’s relationship to the “other” is not considered 
“positive”, in a community where ubuntu is practiced, one’s humanity con- 
comitantly depreciates. Listen to John Mbiti: 


In traditional life, the individual does not and cannot exist alone except corporately. He 
owes this existence to other people [...] He is simply part of the whole. The community 
must therefore make, create, or produce the individual; for the individual depends on 
the corporate group [...] The individual can only say: “I am, because we are; and since 
we are therefore Iam”. This is a cardinal point in the understanding of the African view 
of man.° 


This classic text has become one of the most cited passages amongst almost all 
African academics when writing on the subject of African humanism and 
communitarianism. But even more persuasive (and less problematic) is Dzobo’s 
less known claim that even the desire for a harmonious living does not happen in 


5 T. Metz & J. Gaie, ‘The African Ethic of Ubuntu / Botho: Implications for Research on Mo- 
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a vacuum; it becomes only plausible when the individual recognizes that ‘we are, 
therefore Iam, and since I am, therefore we are’.’ Elsewhere, I have criticized the 
totalitarian nuance embedded in Mbiti’s interjection, which seems to deny au- 
tonomy to the individual in relation to the community. I have also argued that 
while the community intuitively forms an individual, a person is not wholly 
dependent on the community to gain full personhood.* However, many Afri- 
canist academics, taking their cue from Mbiti, gravitate towards the philoso- 
phical belief that the individual is wholly a “product” of the community.’ In their 
enthusiasm to curb the excesses of Western individualism and its associated ills, 
they argue that the crises in contemporary Africa are primarily due to the 
abandonment of African cultural values in favour of alien (Western) metaphy- 
sical values and, thus, make individual autonomy the first victim of their attempt 
at rehabilitation. 

Excluding the aforementioned points of disagreement, the claim here is that I 
am is normative. The individual gains access to his / her subjective legitimacy 
through a harmonious relationship with the other. To be is to be ina relationship 
with an “other”. For example, if during the Enlightenment, the dignity of the 
human person was recovered from the shackles of the dark ages, through a 
rediscovery of the prospect of universal rationality, then, in the context of ub- 
untu / botho, it will be a rediscovery of our shared humanity. Similarly, if, ac- 
cording to this Enlightenment mode of thinking, the embodied dignity of man is, 
on the basis of his rationality, a universal attribute of all men, then the philo- 
sophical persuasion of ubuntu / botho is that a human being is not only a rational 
human being, but also one who is primarily constituted by virtue of one’s 
intersubjective affiliation. To be a person is not only recognition of the “other” 
but also an appreciation, preservation and affirmation of their humanity - a 
creative positive relationship. Opposition to this frame of reference is to deny 
one’s own humanity. Thus, the code of behaviour demanded of an individual is 
to promote those virtues that nourish one’s inter-subjective formation such as 
kindness, forgiveness, magnanimity, courtesy, friendliness, sharing, respect, etc. 
That I am a muntu means that I am a human person who needs your presence to 
affirm my own humanity and vice versa. This recognition is the beginning of our 
co-existence which is at the core of ubuntu humanism. 

The act of presence to an “other” is a preeminent feature of human person- 


7 N.K. Dzobo, ‘The Image of Man in Africa’, in Person and Community: Ghanaian Philosophical 
Studies, Kwasi Wiredu and Kwame Gyekye (eds) (Washington: Council for Research in Values 
and Philosophy, 1992), p. 132. 

8 Eze, ‘What is African Communitarianism? 

9 See, for example: Menkiti, ‘Person and Community in African traditional thought’; M. B. 
Ramose, African Philosophy through Ubuntu (Harare: Mond Books, 1999); M. Bhengu, Ub- 
untu: The Global Philosophy of Humankind (Cape Town: Lotsha Publications, 2006). 
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hood. It entails a proactive engagement with the “other”; it is the practical 
experience through which ubuntu is signified, mediating the format of the an- 
nouncement of the “I” to another. I see an “other” and I am obliged to recognize 
his /her presence and not ignore her. I salute and say hello as a sign that I 
recognize this humanity. In an African traditional setting, people often frown at 
you when you pass by someone without saying hello. But to what extent can we 
lay claim that this is a peculiarly African way of life? 


It was my first time in Europe. It was in Germany in the course of my doctoral studies. My 
first cultural shock, amongst many other things, was that I was shunned in my attempts 
to say hello to people. Once, someone became angry because I said good morning to him. 
In the apartment complex where I lived, no one ever exchanged pleasantries with me. 
And I lived in the beautiful city of Essen for two years without ever knowing who my 
next-door neighbour was. But this was Essen ... I relocated to Oberpframmern in the 
outskirts of Munich. In Oberpframmern, I had a reverse cultural shock. All my neigh- 
bours adhered themselves to me. Within one week, I knew all of them and we shared 
almost everything from ‘liquid bread’ (beer) to weekly barbecues. There was a continual 
affirmation of friendship and presence to one another. We did not have much in common 
except our shared humanity. Yet we invented a culture of friendship and at a time, 
considering that I was the first and only black person to live in this community, I ceased 
to think of myself as an African. They did not see me as a black man and I did not see 
them as whites. We were just buddies. And it was good. Very good. 


The aforementioned experience challenges the often advocated notion that 
Western societies are wholly individualistic, while African societies are com- 
munitarian. My lived experience in Oberpframmern is reflective of any human 
experience I would have had in my own village in Africa. What we do have is a 
normative correspondence of experience. In Buber’s terminology, it is a 
recognition of an “other” as a “thou” and not just an “it”. Indifference to the 
other is a refusal to share our humanity with them, and this action constitutes a 
failure towards one’s personhood. 

More instructive on this point is that, even in matters of ethics, the tendency is 
to focus on relationship aspects because, as an Igbo prover says, ofu aka ruta 
mmanu ozuru oha (when one finger is contaminated with oil, it spreads it to 
others). Hence, good or bad is something that affects all of us, as we learn from 
the Akan word for sin. The etymology of the Akan word bone (sin) is from the 
word bon which means bad scent (odour). An odour or scent is usually expe- 
rienced by an entire group, not just by an individual, so that for the Akans (as for 
many other African societies) when one commits sin or does something wrong, 
even against oneself, the action extends to the entire community in which he / 
she lives - the community smells the odour of his actions."° 


10 I wish to thank Kojo Antobam for this observation. 
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So far, what I have outlined is the philosophical temperament dominant in 
contemporary discourses on African humanism. For my part, I plead for the 
autonomy of the African subject. Although I recognize the inevitability of our 
harmonious co-existence, the quest for harmonious interpersonal relationship 
does not need to undermine individual liberty. The fact that the good we sub- 
scribe to and share as good gravitates towards the community means that in- 
dividuals within the community are themselves embodiments of that good good. 
Being unique, we recognize our limitations as human beings, for no two human 
beings are the same. Hence, the aphorism “to be a person through other people,” 
can be extended to read “through the otherness of the other”."! 

On this idealism, we would acknowledge the uniqueness of every person. We 
positively and creatively appreciate and preserve others precisely because they 
are unique, and this uniqueness is the gift of humanity they bring to bear upon 
us, as reflected in the African proverbs, ‘It is an unthinking man who achieves 
prosperity and then finds with time that his body can no longer pass through the 
door’, and ‘The man who remembers others remembers also his creator. The 
harmonization of virtue means that we share our different gifts with one another 
through intersubjective formation and normative guidance, as the following 
proverbs point out: ‘A herbalist who refuses to ask a layman what leaves he is 
looking for in the bush will have difficulty getting what he wants’, and ‘The bird 
that remembers its mates never misses the way’. 

In my view, the argument that the community wholly creates a person is 
problematic. However, a moderated version of this view allows us to understand 
our otherness-dependency through the lens of our human limitations: that we 
are not adequate, and hence, need the complementary gifts of other human 
beings, which are harmonized through a human community. The virtue of ub- 
untu is that we preserve the goodness and happiness of other persons because as 
they flourish, the gift of humanity they bear to us increases simultaneously. 
Ubuntu assimilates our differences as a resource for strength. 

We recognize the “other” as a human gift. But - and this is an essential 
qualification — it is also a recognition of others who are of our kind. This is the 
point at which we are confronted with another problematic: how does ubuntu 
accommodate the stranger? In Intellectual History in Contemporary South 
Africa, I argue that what constitutes ubuntu as a practice within African com- 
munities is internal and not external.’* Hence, it is possible that in contemporary 
South Africa for example, a non-Xhosa speaker would be called Intlanga (a 


11 D. J. Louw, ‘Ubuntu: An African Assessment of the Religious Other’, in Noesis: Philosophical 
Research Online. http://noesis.evansville.edi/Author_Index/L/Louw,_Dirk_J./. (Retrieved, 
January 2004) 

12 M. O. Eze, Intellectual History in Contemporary South Africa (New York: Palgrave-Mac- 
millan, 2010). 
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person of “other” nation), or Makwerekwere, which means an outsider, or a 
barbarian - a striking resemblance to the origin of the term barbarian, i.e., 
barbarous, or one who speaks blablabla or, in our case, kwere kwere. We do not 
specifically accord the stranger full humanity because he does not fulfil certain 
normative principles within our community on the basis of language differ- 
ence.’ In this case, he does not speak our language. Yes, we do have recognition 
of the “other”, but someone other than our kind. A qualification of such 
recognition as one of our own kind has wider implications in the contemporary 
socio-political imagination in Africa. It has acted as a justification for corrup- 
tion, ethnic-based dictatorships, and, in its worst form, it has generated ethnic 
cleansing, as evidenced in Burundi and Rwanda. 

The limitedness associated with such recognition of our own kind is that our 
discourse gravitates towards ideology. This was evident in the various attempts 
made by African elites and statesmen such as Senghor, Nyerere, Nkrumah, 
Kaunda, et cetera, who tried to forge a specific form of African political doctrine 
from the ashes of Africa’s cultural history. But it was merely a movement towards 
ideology and, like every ideology, it responded to specific crises within a his- 
torical epoch, and dealt with specific problems - those of national integration, 
social-cohesion, and national imaginary. 

Understood as an ideology, ubuntu has become a simulated practice for 
political advancement. In Zimbabwe for example, land redistribution was a 
genuine political problem, and one which had demanded a just settlement, since 
the days of colonialism. Most of the fertile lands were not only owned by white 
minorities, but mostly by white expatriates; a consequence of the worst form of 
racist capitalism, itself typical of Southern Rhodesia. However, setting aside the 
great complexity surrounding these issues, Zimbabwe is also a signatory to 
international conventions and lays claim to democratic principles. Accordingly, 
the violence associated with the invasion of white “owned” farms cannot be 
justified. Yet, in defence of the manner of the invasions, Zimbabwean academics 
have often justified these violent actions on the ubuntu/botho principle of 
sharing. But, ubuntu / botho shuns violence and upholds the ultimate sanctity of 
life! 

The Zimbabwean example reveals the many ways in which ubuntu, as an 
African humanism, has become abused as an ideology of power: being ideolo- 
gical means that it is merely responding to a particular crisis. It might be for a 
good cause as we saw in the formation of the South African national imaginary in 
the immediate years following apartheid. But it can also be abused, as in the 
Zimbabwean example. Even more instructive is Mobutu Sese Seko’s use of an 
ubuntu-like narrative, authencité, to nationalize Congolese resources and gal- 


13 Ibid. 
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vanize the country’s wealth as personal wealth. In other incidents, a peculiar 
form of ubuntu is harnessed as a mandate for political power and gaining le- 
gitimacy. In Tanzania, it was called Ujamaa. In Zambia, it was called political 
humanism. In all of these instances, it remains an ideology of power whether in 
Nkrumah’s Ghana, or Sekou Toure’s Guinea. Typical for such cases are the 
socialism-based regimes that have sought legitimization through an appeal to 
what is considered an African cultural practice. The assumption is that the 
people will believe in Marxism if they can be convinced, through an ubuntu-like 
narrative, that it is in fact African. 

Given the fact that ubuntu /botho is a desired ethical practice of African 
communities, the question remains how to reconcile the precepts espoused in 
ubuntu with the endemic crises of humanity in contemporary Africa. On the one 
hand, we have the abuse of ubuntu as a political doctrine, and on the other hand, 
the contradiction embedded in the very notion of ubuntu as a perennial African 
cultural practice. The idealism I have presented still does not offer any response 
to the lust for power and political domination which spurred the civil wars in 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, the Congo, the Sudan, and - the worst example - the 
Burundi / Rwanda genocide. These are societies that lay claim to ubuntu / botho 
as an indigenous value system. But, does ubuntu / botho abdicate when crises 
emerge? How do we reconcile ubuntu / botho’s precepts, as understood today, 
with other practices of the past, such as the Osu caste system," the killing of 
twins among the Igbo,” or incidences of human sacrifices and witch-hunting? 
Even more disturbing is that the category of victims ostracized or lynched on 
trumped up charges of witchcraft were usually the vulnerable: single old women, 
the poorest members of the community, and disabled individuals. And yet, these 
are the societies that lay claim to ubuntu / botho. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to examine these issues in detail. But an 
analysis of one or two common responses will suffice. The first is to defer to 
colonialism, which destroyed indigenous ways of life. The destruction of the 
indigenous social fabric was facilitated by the idea that African traditional ways 
of life were barbaric and needed to be substituted by more “humane” European 
culture. Accordingly, these crises, one can argue, do have a historical precedent 
through which they emerged. The second argument is to see no contradiction. 


14 Acultural practice dominant in pre-colonial Igbo societies in which certain members of the 
community are naturally ostracized as outcasts. As outcasts, they have no rights like the 
‘freeborn’ and are forbidden from having any form of contact with the freeborn. 

15 The killing of twins in a twist of argument reflects Menkiti’s position that in traditional 
societies, personhood is achieved. Children are not yet fully humans since there are no 
elaborate funerals for them when they die. They have not acquired the quality of personhood. 
It does not mean that Menkiti would support killing of twins in his argument, but a stretch of 
his thesis might imply it. 
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The recognition of an “other” human being within an ubuntu frame of reference 
merely adheres to the practices internal to a cultural community. The ubuntu 
principle so enunciated is only restricted to the specific “other” whom I 
recognize: I recognize my own kind of human being. 

Both responses are inconsistent with the original claim that they purport to 
represent. Colonial blame-game is a favourite target of discourse. And indeed, as 
I argued in The Politics of History in Contemporary Africa, the logic of colo- 
nialism is very disorienting. It is a master of condescending narrative that thrives 
through an institutionalized complex of morbid degeneration of the “other”. 
The complex structure of colonialism induces a pattern of subjective formation 
in which the native actually begins to perceive him or herself as an inferior, 
assimilates the procedures of this disorientation, and begins to despise herself 
and her culture as actually inferior. The native would endorse this logic of 
inferiority as part of his identity.’* And, where the native has no respect for 
himself, he has neither respect for his fellow natives, nor respect for his culture. It 
is this internal logic of colonialism that inspired my sympathy for the colonial 
blame-game argument. Yet, this sympathy is curtailed by the internal contra- 
diction in the argument. The question is whether a conscious transposition of 
colonial instruments of domination and exploitation was merely tolerated (in 
the face of colonial violence) or consciously assimilated (Africans believed in its 
logic as the ultimate source of value). Any response to the foregoing pronoun- 
cements presents a disturbing challenge to African subjectivity within a trian- 
gular time frame of lived experiences before, during, and after colonialism. 

Notwithstanding the overall brutality of the colonial system, to argue that 
Africans merely tolerated the logic of colonialism (in the face of superior mili- 
tary force?) raises the question as to why Africans have not reverted to the 
traditional ways of life since colonialism ended. Or, did we prefer the new way of 
life inherited through colonial legacy? And, if the logic of colonialism was 
consciously adopted and uncritically assimilated, is this not an admission of a 
superior European culture, the seductive power of which we could simply not 
resist? Besides, these assumptions challenge the overall project of the Africanist 
intellectual and his call for a rehabilitation of the African cultural values de- 
stroyed by colonialism. If these values are so powerfully ingrained in our cultural 
consciousness - ideally, to a greater extent than the European cultures of colonial 
polity - why have we not begun a movement towards a “refusal” and “rejection” 
of European culture? A movement that is not grafted on a Marxist epistemolo- 
gical foundation, like ujamaa, Zambian humanism, Négritude, Black Cons- 


16 M.O. Eze, Politics of History in Contemporary Africa (New York: Palgrave-Macmillan, 2010); 
FE Fanon, Wretched of the Earth (London: Présence Africaine, 1963); H. Bhabha, The Location 
of Culture (New York: Routledge, 1994). 
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ciousness, et cetera? A movement grafted on an indigenous African foundation? 
Whichever way, we are caught up! Abiola Irele excellently summarized this 
ambivalence in his ‘In Praise of Alienation’: 


We are conscious of the irreversible nature of the transformations the impact of Europe 
has effected in our midst and which are so extensive as to define the really significant 
frame of reference of our contemporary existence. The traditional pre-colonial culture 
and way of life continue to exist as a reality among us, but they constitute an order of 
existence that is engaged in a forced march, in a direction dictated by the requirements 
of a modern scientific and technological civilization. It also happens to be the case that 
Western civilization [...] provides the paradigm of modernity to which we aspire. 
Hence our mixed feelings, the troubled sense of acceptance and rejection [...] the 
ambivalence we demonstrate in our response to Europe and Western civilization is in 
fact a measure of our emotional tribute; it is expressive, in a profound way, of the 
cultural hold Europe has secured upon us - of the alienation it has imposed upon us as a 
historical fate.’” 


Colonialism is long dead and gone but its impact is still devastating. Yet, if we 
must lay blame on colonialism as the driving force that destroyed African cul- 
tural values, we must also be aware that it is a claim that supports a notional 
denial of rational capability to the African subject prior to colonialism and after. 
Champions of the colonialism blame-game must be aware of these limitations. 

As to the second point, i. e., not seeing a contradiction with those aspects of 
ubuntu such as witch hunting, the Osu caste system, and so forth, which go 
against our contemporary understanding of the discourse: subscribing to this 
argument reduces ubuntu strictly to an ethno-cultural affair without any pos- 
sibility of transcendence. But our notion of ubuntu is transcendental, because it 
offers a modicum of values which Africans, irrespective of their ethnic per- 
suasion, judge to be good or humanistic. This is where we can make the break. 
Ubuntu so articulated today need not signify, in exact format, the perennial lived 
experience in pre-colonial indigenous African societies. It does not need this 
link to gain authenticity or legitimacy."® 

Would there be values of ubuntu, in the contemporary understanding of this 
concept, which we could all appreciate and subscribe to as good? We may say 
that at this stage, ubuntu, even if different from its traditional understanding, 
can act as a restorative discourse in correspondence with the generic crises of 
humanity in contemporary Africa. What are the restorative values we can learn 
from it? In fact, restoration is the cardinal premise of ubuntu. To be a person 
through another person is an invitation to interculturality. Ubuntu configures a 


17 A. Irele, ‘In Praise of Alienation’, in The Surreptitious Speech: Présence Africaine and the 
Politics of Otherness 1947 - 1987, V. Y. Mudimbe (ed.) (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2007), p. 202. 

18 For a detailed discussion, see Eze, Intellectual History in Contemporary South Africa. 
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theory of socio-cultural imagination through a reformation of the African cul- 
tural system. Ubuntu is a narrative of renaissance; it is a philosophy of rest- 
oration. It is an attempt to restore a person’s subjectivity and recognize him as a 
human being, irrespective of his status in life. The authority of our discourse lies 
in its potential ability to generate a new direction of meaning to deal with the 
contemporary crises of humanity in Africa. 
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Virgil Nemoianu 


Tradition, the Beautiful, and the Uncertainties of Global 
Humanism 


The topic of global humanism appears publicly hidden under the dry political / 
legislative formula of “civil and / or human rights”. Nevertheless the need for a 
broader, deeper, and more philosophical examination is often felt. The trouble is 
that there is great uncertainty as to the genuine possibility of global, multi-, or 
inter-cultural humanism. I will address here these uncertainties and try to define 
my own uncertainties in the process. Ultimately, it may turn out that various 
answers are imaginable, although I for one will prefer to stick to my own un- 
certainties or hesitations. 

The present paper will begin with two relatively short introductions, the first 
of which will define how I understand the concept of modernity / modernization, 
while the other will explain how I define here “humanism”. The body of the 
discussion will be devoted to the advantages and disadvantages of modernity, as 
seen at the present moment, along with the different options (including my own) 
for building a global, planetary, or unified / multicultural humanism. My si- 
milarly short, ambiguous, and rather pessimistic conclusions will contain more 
question marks than firm answers. 

Let me therefore begin with my definition of modernity, which might differ to 
some extent from that of others, though not too much, I hope. I understand by it 
a weighty historical phenomenon in which the following features are merged: 
rationalization, or even “numerization”; the domination of an analytical prac- 
tice and state of mind; contractual or transactional human relations; urba- 
nization; social and individual alienation; accelerated movement - both histo- 
rical and physical; an enormous emphasis on communication and an enormous 
increase in available informational data quantities; individualism and self-in- 
vention, ironically coinciding with social conformity; equalization and homo- 
geneity - social and ideological; utopian pressures toward progress; and, per- 
haps, a few others. 

This mode of existential organization emerged in the West, gradually, all over 
its history, grew faster after 1500, increased with the speed of an avalanche after 
1800, and even faster after 1950. It broke with the customs and bonds that were 
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still largely biological until that point, in the West, as well as elsewhere. It quickly 
spread from the West all over the planet, usually peacefully, but more than once 
by violent imposition also. “Human happiness” itself may have become a much 
more dubious concept, one that appears to be subject to modification over the 
centuries.’ 

As to humanism, let me say that, curiously enough, there are few serious 
attempts to actually define it. 1 do remember that, in the 1950s and 1960s, 
journals in the Soviet empire opened discussions on the varieties of humanism, 
mostly ina historical sense: the humanism of Antiquity, Renaissance humanism, 
bourgeois humanism, the humanism of socio-communist societies. Later I ran 
into the term “conservative humanism”, applied, I believe, to Raymond Aron 
and stingily expanded to a few other conservative intellectuals. “Christian” and / 
or “religious humanism” are terms used, though not too often. As to myself, I 
will use the term “humanism” in connection with any worldview that, focusing 
on the human person, depicts its connections with nature, the universe, society, 
and any neighbouring individual. This will not exclude religious dimensions, 
but it will severely curtail “ecotheology” (to use the term felicitously coined by 
Frederick Turner), to the extent to which it is based on the assumption that the 
human and the natural are placed in an adversarial position. 

I find, as I just said, the current treatment of globalist humanism exceedingly 
superficial. It resorts to political clichés and declarations which are taken se- 
riously for a period of time, and thereafter discarded or marginalized. This is 
due, up to a point, to the process of modernization itself and is perhaps con- 
nected to the multitude of advantages and of disadvantages that it carries with 
itself. 

The critiques of modernity come from left, centre, and right, from up and 
down. Thus many religions, or branches thereof (Christian, Muslim, Jewish, as 
well as Indian and Chinese religions), see it as dangerous to, or destructive of, 
spirituality and of morality. Among its defects, greed, selfishness, random 
violence, lack of compassion and caring, neglect of the elderly and abuse of the 
weakest are most often mentioned. Over and beyond this there is undoubtedly a 
feeling of emptiness, of absence, and of “lack of soul”. Along with these we find 


1 Apparently my definition derives from the tradition of Durckheim. I will not hesitate to 
express my continuing respect for the work of Tonnies and of Durckheim. Nevertheless my 
more immediate sources are the works and doctrines of Max Weber and of his numerous 
followers, most of them American scholars. “Modernization theory” was immediately and 
widely embraced by sociologists, political scientists and economists. Alternative theories of 
philosophy of history and culture are those proposed by the tradition of Spengler / Toynbee, 
neo-Marxist models (perhaps recently best argued by Immanuel Wallerstein), as well as neo- 
positivist theories, whether illustrated by traditionalists or by recent scholars, e. g. J. Darwin, 
After Tamerlane: the Global History of Empire Since 1405 (New York: Bloomsbury, 2008). 
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much anxiety and even violent revulsion against the tendency toward unifor- 
mity, homogenization, repetitiveness, and / or the threat toward local identities. 
Sizeable minorities of the population in the West, growing to close and above 
majorities in Eastern Europe, South America, the Middle East and elsewhere are 
mistrustful of modernization or show downright enmity towards it. 

At the same time few if any seem inclined to relinquish the beneficial effects of 
modernity. Most of the advantages embraced are material in nature; they inc- 
lude a much higher standard of living (medical, technical, nutritional, housing, 
circulation among many others). Others can be seen in the exponential increase 
of existential options, the decrease of discriminations and of subjugations, wider 
freedoms and legal rights, unfettered mobility (geographical, as well as social). 

If we look at the wider intellectual framework inside which we can place these 
“advantages and disadvantages” (and explain them to ourselves) we notice, to 
repeat once again, that the current offers at the level of humanist theory are 
pretty meagre, to say the least. We are fed different collections of banal clichés 
and declarations, legal bans (that, by the way, often contradict the very princi- 
ples they pretend to uphold), and, more ominously, a dissemination of the 
principles and choices of “Enlightenment” modernity over the whole surface of 
the globe, with little, if any, interest in or respect for locally grown modes of 
behaviour, customs, and social imaginaries. This set of developments is inter- 
preted by many as nothing short of the equivalent of a new, technologically 
sophisticated, form of neo-imperialism. It also implies a denial of any kind of 
“common sense” or of “human nature”. 

At this point it may seem fairer and more convenient to separate two issues: 1) 
Modernity seems to have been incapable of generating its own kind of plausible 
humanism, unlike earlier ages or movements; and, 2) Modernity seems to be in 
the process of actually destroying, or at least ignoring, the humanism(s) of other 
cultures, as well as that (or those) of the West. Let us deal with these separately 
and thereafter try to suggest a common solution. 

Why does modernity lack its own humanism? There are a number of ex- 
planations. Modernity offers excessive space and priority to rationality, system, 
and technical advances or answers. Despite appearances, modernity is unable to 
handle the exponential increase of information and data bits in all fields. Mo- 
dernity resorts to socio-political clichés that constitute the lowest common 
denominator of human consensus (as put forward by the U.N. and other in- 
ternational organizations, as well as by the largest and most influential media). 
Modernity thinks of human beings in terms of groups and categories, and on a 
binary basis, not in terms of specificities and of heterogeneity. Modernity is 
dominated by acceleration to such an extent that few, if any, social initiatives can 
be brought to complete fruition. Modernity is almost completely closed or in- 
different to the potentials, multiplicities, alternatives, and freedoms of trans- 
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cendence. All these factors hinder the full growth of an original global huma- 
nism. 

As to the second part of our issue, it becomes more and more clear that only 
some aspects of Western civilization are adopted and serve as standards and 
landmarks, while huge sections of the inheritance of other cultures are being 
erased, minimized, or treated with contempt and hostility. Non-Western cul- 
tures receive attention only in a very defensive way, or else just as picturesque / 
exotic ingredients, added as an afterthought and in a superficial way, to the 
ongoing construction and spread of Enlightenment modernism. Their identities 
and peculiarities are treated often with suspicion and hostility. Under such 
circumstances it becomes impossible to envisage a genuine and substantial 
intercultural construction. 

The bottom line is that the current lack of a global humanism is due to a 
process of “simplification” and, indeed, to a trend toward a dangerous impo- 
verishment of the human race. The multiplicity of cultures is avoided and the 
existential complexity of humanity is encountered in a conflictual manner. 
There is no useful instrument for the interpretation and grasp of suffering and 
death. Is there any answer or any road out of this situation? 

When all is said and done, our essential interrogation is whether an inter- 
cultural and global humanism is possible at all. The answer to this question is 
connected, as we shall immediately see, to Andre Malraux’s apocryphal state- 
ment, that the 21* century will be either religious or it will simply not take shape. 
We can best understand this statement (genuine or not) if we translate it into an 
awareness of the disproportion between the mighty expansion of the material 
and the stagnant spiritual progress of the emerging global society. Using this 
insight as a starting point, I will now suggest how some gaps ought to be filled 
and how some balances could be re-established, in the hope that a more rounded 
and credible global humanism might gain some validity. Three points seem to 
me of primary importance: memory, transcendence, and the aesthetic. 

By memory or tradition I understand that, despite forbidding geographical 
distances, despite racial differences (spiritus loci and spiritus stirpi), and without 
knowledge of each other, until c. 1500 (give or take a century) most civilizations 
on the planet had surprising similarities. The central social unit was the ex- 
tended family, clan or tribe. The political organization was a projection of the 
patriarchal organization. The system(s) has/have been sometimes called 
“biological”, “organic”, or “patrimonial”. Technology was primitive, particul- 
arly in the sense that the sources of energy were almost exclusively natural. 
Pollution (unless by natural causes such as volcano eruptions, forest fires etc.) 
was minimal. Medicine was mostly intuitive. Populations were usually low in 
numbers due to very high rates of infant mortality and short life-spans. Transfer 
of information was overwhelmingly oral. Links with the natural and particularly 
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animal world were very close. The faculty of reason was considered, at best, the 
equal of a number of others: emotion, intuition, imagination, spontaneity, even 
dream. Standards of living were quite low and/or unpredictable. Agriculture 
was by far the main field of activity, “industry” being limited to craftsmanship 
and mining. Group or individual violent clashes were frequent and a heroic or 
chivalric ethos was prevalent. Many cultures were proudly exclusivist (Chinese, 
Greek, Jewish, Roman and others). Continuity (wisdom and knowledge trans- 
ferred over generations) played a huge role in human life. Technological inno- 
vation and rational speculation were limited and reserved to small groups or 
individuals. Confidence in transcendent levels of reality was almost unanimous. 

This brings us to my second dimension. When I talk here about transcendence 
I mean the mental and practical acceptance of alternative and superior levels of 
existence. Whether these are mere illusion, whether we regard them as having a 
potential or probable status, whether they are accepted as certitude, whether 
transcendence implied intervention in the immanent and secular world or was a 
simple vague supervision of the latter by the former are all things of little im- 
portance here. Any of the enumerated scenarios is a reality in itself and there is 
virtually not a single culture that functioned without some kind of opening to or 
some idioms of communication with transcendence. The implications were not 
only theoretical, but also had broad practical consequences. Thus guilt (reli- 
giously founded) began to compete with mere shame (the fundamental ethical 
sanction of tradition). In a more practical sense, religion provided medical and 
pharmaceutical training and support, religion acted as a social security and 
charity network, religious institutions were the site for learning and the foun- 
dation for education at all levels and in all domains, religious impulses led to or 
sustained most or all artistic activities (architecture, painting, drama, and do- 
zens of others.) Even economic innovations (in agriculture as well as in industry) 
came often from religious enterprises, while scientific concepts are often found 
to be rooted in religion. It is not exaggerated to say that the mentalities and 
intellectual horizons of all pre-modern cultures were dependent upon religion. It 
is easy to understand why the inhibitions placed by modernity upon religion led 
to bitter adversities and hampered the constitution of a plausible and earnest 
form of humanism; in as far as they left, and still leave, gaps and wounds in the 
worldview of all cultures. 

Our third point has to do with the aesthetic. Exactly as societies are never 
devoid of some dialectic or dialog with transcendence, so all cultures known to 
us contain elements of the aesthetic, be they musical, artistic, literary, be they 
oral or written. This is a very important unifying factor, one that is rarely 
resorted to in the contemporary world. In fact the Beautiful is able to provide an 
element of transition, of smooth gliding, so to say, from one culture to the other 
and it might well help in the emergence of a global humanism. True, the artistic, 
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musical, or literary products of one culture differ significantly from those of 
another. However, any aesthetic activity and expression, wherever it takes place, 
involves a good number of common elements. To wit, the Beautiful is an attempt 
to bridge immanence and transcendence. The Beautiful is always a consequence 
of the human play instinct and play need. The Beautiful is inevitably produced 
by, and in turn produces, gratuitous freedom and creativity. The Beautiful is 
everywhere the preserver of individuality and of diversity. The Beautiful acts as 
an alternative to existing worlds, in other words, as an alternative to rigidities 
and fixities. The Beautiful is the locus where tradition and innovation are equally 
strong, and equally cooperative. The Beautiful is the preserver of memory and 
the generator of scenarios for the present and future. The Beautiful is our most 
convenient field of exercise in the production of coherence and meaning. These 
and other implications turn the realm of the aesthetic into a formidable terrain 
for humanisms of all kinds: past, present, and future. It is actually the best tool 
available to us if we responsibly seek a global humanism. 

A few things may have become fairly clear after reviewing these three ele- 
ments. By the way, I do not intend to claim that they are necessarily the only 
factors in the growth ofa future global or intercultural humanism. Additionally, I 
do not intend by any means to suggest that everything else, in other words, that 
all the attempts outside the framework just outlined, or that any attempts in- 
itiated so far are always devoid of merit in their entirety. I will emphasize, 
however, that I am firmly convinced that the points just presented can best serve 
as cornerstones in any effort to respond to our inquiries and doubts. 

Let me also point out, that any attempt at constituting a true, durable, widely 
acceptable, and substantial humanist mode ought not to establish itself in an 
antagonistic position to modernity and to post-modernity, in binary style. 
Likewise, any new global humanism has to grow slowly, organically, from bottom 
to top, not to be imposed from the top down. Even more important, for me at 
least, but, I hope, also for many others, is that the directions of response to the 
flow of history (to the extent to which we can distinguish such a flow) have to be, 
above all, lateral. In fact, I would like to describe my procedure as “the lateral 
solution”. 

What do I understand by “lateral solution”? The answer is: a set of actions that 
are predicated upon tensions, cooperations, and dialectics with the chief ori- 
entations of a given age. It would be fascinating to study in some detail whether 
all or most prior forms of humanism tended to support, to modify, to educate, to 
argue with the existing directions, intentions, and institutions of their cont- 
emporary societies; this would require much rigorous research and, in any case, 
I lack here the space to engage in anything of the kind. I admit that this would be 
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an important and helpful step in my argument, but it would simply be the subject 
of an entirely new essay.” 

Be that as it may, in our case “the lateral solution” seeks to go to the early 
stems and roots of several cultures and find their common or analogous ele- 
ments. It seeks modestly the lowest common denominator of as many human 
cultures as possible. To start with a grafting or fraternizing at the level of tree 
crowns is much more chancy and unreliable. The “lateral solution” is a con- 
templative, as well as an inquisitive or exploratory operation. It endeavours to 
qualify, to refine, to temperate the historical movements recognized at a different 
point. It involves gleaning actions, i. e. efforts to recuperate elements left behind 
by the turbulence and by the relentlessness of historical advance, things such as 
forgotten authors and historical figures, unsuccessful scenarios, cultural works, 
discarded intellectual theories. The “lateral solution” insists on digressions, it 
walks on roundabout trails. It is, above all, a conviction that there is always, and 
should always prevail, a great deal of complexity, even of discordance inside any 
given set of historical circumstances. The consequence is that the “centrality” of 
the human person ought to be expressed by a multitude of options and di- 
mensions: above and below, left and right, forward and backward, in numerous 
relationships with transcendences, with nature, with social humanity, with 
human beings near and far, with the cosmos as a whole. 

A couple of immediate and legitimate questions may arise. To repeat, the first 
and perhaps most important is: does this mean that any global humanism must 
be contrary to modernity and post-modernity? As I have already indicated, I do 
not think so at all, at least it is definitely not the intention of my proposal to lead 
to such a conclusion. Of the elements offered, even the retrospective one is not an 
attempt to negate the present and to try to return to the past. It is not retroactive, 
but merely requires careful glancing, remembrance, examination of the tradi- 
tional past and of the rich potentials it always, inevitably, contains.’ Out of these 
multiple potentials, we know very well, logically and pragmatically, only one 
solution can and will be chosen for actualization. Nothing can change such a 


2 With risk of seeming an ignorant I have to admit that my research has not led me to discover 
studies on the quantitative dimensions of humanisms. A number of issues seem to have 
remained unapproached. For instance, How does a humanism emerge? Who proposes it? One 
author? Several? Is this process spontaneous or deliberate? Once constituted, does humanism 
(any humanism!) gain an institutional status? Is it taught in schools or does it spread indi- 
rectly, does it become self-sustaining and self-perpetuating? How does it disappear? By re- 
placement, by exhaustion, by changes in the historical environment? If there are studies 
dealing with these issues, I simply ignore them. 

3 I would like to underline the distinction (for me a highly significant one) between retroactive 
and retrospective. The former describes the active effort to re-establish the past (better: the 
attempt to restore it), the later the simple but lucid knowledge of past accomplishments, in as 
detailed, objective and complete a manner as possible. 
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reality. However, the wholesale erasure of all is others is not helpful, is not wise, 
and is not healthy - I regard it as totalitarian. Let us take the example of human 
rights. Pre-modern societies were almost entirely devoid of equality, but they 
replaced those with a patchwork of individual privileges, exceptions, local rights 
and diversities which ended up by providing a large amount of independence 
and of self-reliance. The “retrospective glance” could pick up easily models of 
subsidiarity and of decentralization that might prove highly useful for the pre- 
sent and the future of modernity. 

The “lateral solution” would also try to slow down to acceptable speeds the 
thrust of the informational and communicative epoch in which we live, other- 
wise not interfering with its internal mechanisms. Similarly, getting rid of the 
attempts to fully secularize reality, to eliminate or censor the unceasing human 
need for transcendence would be, we might argue, beneficial to modernity. 

A true and genuine global humanism would carefully select the commona- 
lities of different cultures, and even different historical periods, and would try to 
place them in a “symphonic” (term proposed by Hans Urs von Balthasar) or 
harmonious relationship to one another. Its chief purpose would be to create 
rich and “thick” contexts, to use the expression of Geertz, for the modernizing 
process, to “complexify” it, to act correctively as a reminder of the roundedness 
of history. This kind of humanism tries to integrate as best as possible the 
current stage (our own stage) with the integrality of past, present and future, 
rather than to claim arrogantly for itself a status of “chosen” predominance, or 
the unique truthfulness and goodness of this particular age. It wishes to bring the 
insights of multiculturalism into globalism and thus to smooth out crude and 
harsh obstacles, to gloss over asperities, and to transform adversities into 
gentler, more benign and more temperate relations.’ 

The next, and last, question is considerably more painful and embarrassing. 
Can a project such as the one outlined above be implemented? Alas, I must 
confess clearly that I deem it very doubtful. The practical obstacles seem huge. 
Are the three factors mentioned by me actually compatible with each other? Are 
they compatible with other human activities? Who would proclaim or set in 
motion this kind of humanism? How would it gain wider circulation? Can the 
present momentum be reversed? Can anything reverse the trend toward ho- 
mogeneity, the impulse toward rationalism and system-building? Can the he- 
gemony of the principles proclaimed by Western Enlightenments be somehow 
blocked, or at least tempered? If so, by what means? And, conversely, how and 


4 A good occasion here to note my references to the authors cited in this article. F Turner, 
Genesis (New York: Norton, 1988); idem., The Rebirth of Value (Albany, NY: State University 
of New York Press, 1991). C. Geertz, Negara (Princeton NJ: Princeton University Press, 1980) 
and smaller theoretical essays, H. U. von Balthasar, Die Wahrheit ist symphonisch (Einsideln: 
Johannes Verlag, 1986). 
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who is in a position to stop the hostilities of Islamic cultures, of Hindu and 
Shintoist mentalities? Or simply turn the widespread dislike of Western civi- 
lization and modernization into enthusiasm for it? Even more ominously: can 
violent clashes be averted in the near, middle or remote future? 

Personally, Iam (unfortunately or not) too much ofa pessimist or a sceptic to 
expect such radical modifications of the current state of affairs. It is much easier 
for me to foresee a continuation of the present impulses; it is easier to predict 
some kind of general catastrophe as an alternative, rather than the growth of my 
own symphonic and harmonious conception of global humanism. Generally, I 
tend to think that a momentum that has already reached a certain acceleration is 
hard or impossible to stop, and that the need for adversity (perhaps even of self- 
destruction) is deeply ingrained in human design. 

The only thing that I can say is that I am not inclined to relinquish my 
worldview, my convictions as to what a satisfactory future might look like. I 
know very well that the survival of minority opinions is a healthy and desirable 
objective, I know that it may exert a certain impact (the size and weight of which 
is not readily measurable) on civilizations and societies. The additional disorder 
thus created, the relativization of relativity, are events to be expected with a kind 
of malicious glee. Stranger and less expected things have exerted influence on 
history over the centuries. That is why awareness of a perplexing possibility, 
strange as it may seem, is worth promoting and may be the foundation for some 
hopes and dreams, despite its improbability.’ 


An earlier Romanian variant of the present essay was published in Convorbiri 
literare 11/2010, pp. 7 - 13. 


5 I alluded in the text to several of my own writings (and also developed some of the ideas 
already put forward there. Among them V. Nemoianu, Postmodernism and Cultural Identities 
(Washington DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2010); idem., The Theory of the 
Secondary (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1989); idem., Traditie si libertate 
(Bucharest: Curtea Veche, 2001)and others. 
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